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JOSEPIL BONAPARTE FROM THE PORTRATI y BAUD 
EXECUTED AT BORDENTOWN LN 1831 
THE AMERICAN ST. HELENA. 
A REMINISCENT SKETCH OF OLD BORDENTOWN 
By WILttiaAM S. WALSH. 
Wuy d the funny man consider it funny to and imperfect of the funny man has taken 
call New Jersey Spain? Of course one answer this particula 
might be that the funny man’s idea of fun is a In other wo | when did the jest orig- 
crude and imperfect one. But that is not an an- inate ? 
swer which would satisfy the anxious arch.eolog- Thereby hangs a tale. Let us tell that tale in 
ical student Ile wants to know why the crude’ the most dran that we ca 
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On the 29th of August, then, in the year 1815, 
the American bark Commerce, homeward bound 
from Bordeaux, France, landed at New York 
with two mysterious passengers, whom the cap- 
tain treated with the utmost deference and re- 
spect. They were registered as M. Bouchard and 
his secretary. But the captain (the sly rogue !) 
was not to be fooled. Ie had determined in his 
own mind that M. Bouchard was no less a person 
than General Carnot, the great military and civic 
leader, who had been the real hero of the Hun- 
dred Days, and to whom Napoleon had paid the 
sad compliment of saving, “ Would that I had 
met you sooner!” And being of a cheerfully gar- 
rulous frame of mind, the captain lost ro time in 
spreading the news on his arrival in port. It 
came to the ears of the mayor. 

‘«Surely,” thought the latter, ‘‘ here is a chance 
to honor our great ally in the person of one of her 
choicest representatives.” 

So, with a picked company of New York citi- 
zens, he made his appearance at the modest lodg- 
ing house which the traveler had chosen. M. 

Souchard was greatly surprised at the unexpected 
honor. He was still more surprised when he was 
hailed as General Carnot. 

‘“No,” he said, briefly; “I am not General 
Carnot.” 

“‘Are you really M. Bouchard ?” queried the 
disappointed mayor. 

‘*No; that is not my name, either.” 

The mayor pricked up his ears. 

«Then, may I inquire,” he asked, expectantly, 
‘‘under what title you do pass ?” 

‘*T pass under the title of the Count de Sur- 
villiers,” answered the Frenchman. ‘‘ But here 
in America I believe I may safely announce the 
truth: Lam Joseph Bonaparte.” 

This was better and better. Who was General 
Carnot in comparison with the brother of Napo- 
leon, the elder brother, and in his own self an 
ex-king—a double ex, in fact—for he had ruled 
successively over Naples and Spain. A royal re- 
ception befitted the royal guest. 

But Joseph was timid and refused any public 
honors. He was disposed to keep as quiet as pos- 
sible. He did not wish to make his refuge in 
America too conspicuous. Indeed, as yet he was 
not entirely certain that America would prove a 
haven of safety. England might claim him, or 
Spain, or France, and he did not know what 
might happen. He proposed to retire to some 
secluded country place where he could forget the 
storms of Europe, and end his life in the security 
and peace of a private citizen. 

Such was this man’s proposal. But providence 
—or the American legislatures, not quite so wide 
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a remove from providence as they are at present 
—seemed for a time as if it would dispose other- 
wise. Every State had its laws against the hold- 
ing of real estate by aliens. Legislature after 
legislature refused to make an exception in favor 
of the illustrious exile, until at last he reached 
New Jersey. There his application was success- 
ful. On January 22d, 1817, a general act was 
passed at ‘Trenton ‘‘ to authorize aliens to pur- 
chase and hold lands in this State.” 

Even before the final passage of the act Joseph 
had concluded arrangements for the purchase of 
a tract of land known as Point Breeze, in the 
immediate vicinity of Bordentown, N. J.; and 
because an ex-King of Spain was allowed to put 
up a little Kingdom of Yvetot in New Jersey the 
humorist still considers it droll to speak of that 
State as being out of the Union and a portion of 
Spain. 

Joseph had made an excellent choice. Borden- 
town has many natural beauties. Situated on a 
high bluff overlooking the Delaware, just where 
that river, dull and orderly and uninteresting at 
most points, takes a sudden curve and redeems 
itself for a glorious interval, it is of all towns 
along the river the one upon which nature has 
smiled. Nor was the little village deficient in 
historical and literary associations even then. 

As far back as 1681 Thomas Farnsworth, an 
English Quaker, once imprisoned for his faith in 
the mother country, had made the first clearing 
here, put up a rough log cabin and set up house- 
keeping with his wife and children. The place 
was then known as Farnsworth’s Landing. After 
the death of the pioneer the log cabin and the 
surrounding acres of land passed into the hands 
of Joseph Borden, and was now called Borden’s 
Ferry. From that to Bordentown the transition 
was easy. 

Joseph Borden was an enterprising man. In 
1750 he established a line of boats and stages be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York, which accom- 
plished the journey in from thirty to forty hours. 
In the same year he left the Farnsworth home- 
stead for a commodious brick building which he 
had put up at what is now the corner of Main and 
Park Streets. It still remains in the hands of his 
descendants, the Hopkinsons of Philadelphia. 

When Borden died he left behind him a son of 
the same name. It was this Joseph Borden who, 
in the early days of the Revolution, manufactured 
and sent floating down the Delaware River certain 
kegs of gunpowder furnished with a fuse, which 
were designed to destroy the British navy at 
Philadelphia. These primitive torpedoes did no 
damage, however, beyond killing four men and 
terrifying the remainder. But Mr. Francis Hop- 
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kinson, who was Borden’s son-in-law, immortal- 
ized the event in a poem called “‘ The Battle of 
the Kegs,” which is justly looked upon as the 
cleverest bit of satiric writing in our Revolution- 
ary history. 

Francis Hopkinson was one of the signers of 
the Declaration. Another of Colonel Borden’s 
daughters had married another signer, ‘Thomas 
McKean, afterward Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 
It was, in short, a family of scoundrelly Whigs. 
As such it is not surprising that they should have 
been objects of British hatred, or that in 1779 a 
party of redcoats should have landed in Borden- 
town and burned and pillaged the property of 
Colonel Borden. ‘The story is still told in the 
town of how old Mrs. Borden calmly sat in the 
middle of the street watching the work of destruc- 
tion, and how when a British officer, kindlier 
than the rest, offered her some words of sympa- 
thy, she proudly answered: ‘‘I thank you, sir, 
but this is the happiest day of my life. I know 
you have given up all hope of reconquering my 
country, or you would not thus wantonly devas- 
tate it.” 

After the close of the Revolution Bordentown 
grew rapidly. Francis Hopkinson was a scholar, 
a wit and a leader in the social life of Philadelphia. 
He and his wife spent their summers in the eld 
Borden mansion, where they kept open house. 
In 1779 he had become Judge of Admiralty for 
Pennsylvania, and in 1790 he was made United 
States District Judge for that State. He did not 
enjoy the latter distinction long. He died in 
1791, his father-in-law having preceded him by 
just six months. Joseph Hopkinson, the eldest 
son, thereupon became the head of the house, and 
maintained the social prestige of the old Borden 
mansion. Joseph also was a distinguished jurist, 
who eventually became a United States Judge, but 
he is chiefly remembered to-day as the author of 
the national song ‘* Hail, Columbia,” which he 
wrote in 1798. 

The year before Joseph Bonaparte’s arrival 
Bordentown became the residence of an American 
more famous than any who had already settled 
there. This was Commodore Charles Stewart, 
‘* Old Ironsides,” the hero of the War of 1812, the 
naval commander who performed the astonishing 
feat of attacking two British men-of-war, the 
Cyane and the Levant, and capturing them after 
a spirited conflict of not quite an hour. He was 
a comparatively young man, just turned thirty- 
nine, when he purchased a couple of hundred 
acres that lay on a high bluff overlooking the 
Delaware just south of the town proper. He 
christened it Montpellier, and here he lived until 
his death in 1869. Then the property passed inte 
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the hands of his daughter, Mrs. Delia Parnell, 
mother of the great Irish leader, Charles Stewart 
Parnell. 

We have said that Nature had smiled upon 
Bordentown. She must have laughed outright 
over the thousand acres which constituted Point 
Breeze. Rising above the picturesque Cross- 
wicks Creek, in all the primeval glory of stately 
trees and gracious shrubbery and trailing vines, 
it looks like the product of one of Nature’s 
riant moods, Joseph at once set himself to turn 
this lovely wilderness into a garden. Yet he 
wisely forbore from making too extensive altera- 
tions. A tract of marshy land lying at the foot 
of the slope he turned into an artificial lake ; the 
forest was intersected with walks and drives: open 
spaces here and there were cleared for lawns; 
rustic bridges were thrown over rocky-sided ra- 
vines, summerhouses were erected in sequestered 
spots, flowers bloomed in the parterres and rare 
exotics in the conservatories, and just where 
Crosswicks Creek meets the Delaware Joseph 
erected his house. 

[t was a palace for those days. Built of brick 
and covered with white plaster, its slanting roof, 
high dormer windows, sloping eaves and broad 
columned doorways were the admiration of every- 
one. The interior even surpassed the exterior. 
There was a grand staircase, flanked by great re- 
ception and dining rooms. The huge fireplaces 
had marble mantels with marvelous bas-reliefs. 
The bedchambers were hung with rare tapestry. 
The walls were decorated with still rarer paint- 
ings, more or less dishonestly acquired, and stat- 
uary of similar beanty and similar burglarious 
associations. Not for nothing had Joseph been 
king over countries that abounded with the works 
of the old masters ! 

Time was needed to complete this marvel of 
architecture and of landscape gardening. It took 
four years before everything was in.order. But 
hardly had the last touches been put upon the 
house than it was utterly destroyed by fire. This 
was on January 3d, 1820. How the accident oe- 
curred is a mystery. Some people even whispered 
that it was the work of an incendiary maidservant 
who had been bribed by a female member of the 
Russian Embassy in this country. But Joseph 
himself never harbored any suspicion. Ife had 
been away in Trenton when the flames broke out. 
I{astily summoned, he had arrived just in time to 
find his house a huge bonfire. The inhabitants 
of Bordentown, men, women and children, turned 
out in full force to assist in the work of fighting 
the flames. Many valuable things were rescued ; 
many more perished. 

A new house was built, but not on the old site, 
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THE LAKE HOUSE, 


nor on the same magnificent scale. The stable 
in the rear of the old mansion was expanded into 
a dwelling house, plain, solid and unpretending. 
And here the ex-King 
of Spain lived in 
democratic simplicity. 
He had been joined 
by his two daughters, 
Princesses Zenaide 
and Charlotte, the 
former with her hus- 
band, Prince Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte. 
For the convenience 
of the young couple 
he built what is now 
known as the Lake 
House, a large struct- 
ure at. the entrance to 
his grounds, which he 
connected with his 
own house, a quarter 
of a mile away, by 
means of a subterranean 
passage. This passage had 
no more direful object than 
to afford a covered way in 
case of storms. But gossip 
would not be satisfied with 
so simple an explanation. 
It was whispered, and tradi- 
tion still indorses the whis- 






per, that Joseph lived in daily 
fear of capture by some foreign 
agent, and that the passage- 
way was part of a labyrinthine 
system leading from secret 
trapdoors inside his house to 
secluded exits in various parts 
of the grounds. The ruins of 
the old passageway are to this 
day looked upon with super- 
stitious awe, but the most ad- 
venturous spirit can only pene- 
trate a short distance into it, 
on account of the caving in of 
the earth bed above. 

Besides his daughters, Jos- 
eph had with him his secre- 
tary, Louis Maillard ; the lat- 
ter’sson, Adolphe; M. France 
La Coste, afterward Consul 
General in New York, with is 
wife and son; William Thi- 
baud, and a number of re- 
tainers, some French, others 
selected from the native popu- 
lation of Bordentown. His wife had been advised 
by her physician against attempting a sea voyage. 
But in 1823 the two Murats, sons of the unfort- 
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MURAT’S HOUSE. 


unate marshal who 
had become King of 
Spain, and conse- 
quently nephews of 
Joseph, came to Ame- 
rica. The youngest 
of these, Prince Lu- 
cien Murat, took up 
his abode with his 
uncle in Bordentown. 

jut the ex-king as- 
sumed no kingly state. 
He did not even as- 
sume the kingly title. 
He called himself the 
Count of Survilliers, 
after his estate of that 
name in France. 
When appealed to for 
some high-sounding 
appellation to be given 
to the Bordentown 
property he said, sad- 
ly: “It is my St. 
ITelena. Call it St. 
Helena.” 


And St. Ilelena has, 
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in fact, remained a 
popular name for the 
place even to this day, 
though it is more gen- 
erally known as the 
Jonaparte Park, 

For the greater ex- 
ile in the real St. 
Helena the little col- 
ony of Bonapartists 
retained a reverent 
and affectionate mem- 
ory. ‘The anniversary 
of his surrender to the 
English was kept as a 
day of fasting and 
prayer. When he 
died the whele colony 
went into mourning, 
und a priest was sum- 
moned from the vil- 
lage to conduct the 
services prescribed for 
days of tribulation. 

Yet Joseph really 
seems to have lived a 
cheerful sort of life 
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His tastes were simple and kindly. He had soon 
established himself as a prime favorite in Bor- 
dentown. He made gifts to the little city in 
various ways, helped its deserving poor with a 
lavish hand, visited among the townspeople, gave 
balls and entertainments to them in his own 
house, and spoke the most liberal republican senti- 
ments in his intercourse with them. His grounds 
were thrown open to the public. Lis hospitable 
doors were never closed to visitors, even the most 
humble, and a servant was in readiness to show 
them around. Indeed, the king himself was not 
averse to acting the cicerone to any party of pretty 
Quaker girls, and it is still told in the village how 
he used to take a sly pleasure in pointing out to 
them the nude pictures and statues, and noting 
their blushes and giggles. 

In the winter the lake was frozen over. ‘Those 
were great days! The smooth icy surface was 
covered with skaters, big and little, male and 
female. The good Joseph loved to watch the 
boys and girls as they whirled past him. Often 
there stood beside him great baskets of nuts and 
oranges, into which he would plunge both hands 
and fling the fruit broadcast upon the ice to be 
scrambled for. The confusion and excitement 
that ensued filled him with naive joy. 

The writer of this remembers a conversation 
with a former servant of the Bonaparte house- 
hold, now dead. 

“*The day before Christmas,” said this worthy, 
‘was a great day at the Park. The Princess Ze- 
naide had a sleigh made in the shape of a swan, 
and she would drive up and down the length of 
the lake, throwing out sugarplums and toys to 
be scrambled for, and the count would look on, 
and laugh and laugh. There was a big nigger 
boy called Smith who was a great skater, and I 
can see the king now standing on the bank and 
crying: ‘Da nig’s ahead! Da nig’s ahead !’” 

Other reminiscences of other servants showed 
him in his less cheerful mood. His Scotch gar- 
dener, who died only half a dozen years ago, used 
to tell an anecdote in point. 

«*T remember one day he stood talkin’ wi’ father 
aboot the crop—they wore knee breeches and laced 
coots in those days, and he was dressed like that 
—ind he had the far-away look in his e’e he often 
had. Father said so’thin’ aboot the weather, and 
the king said na’a word in reply. He just looked 
sadlike and abstracted as if he were lookin’ across 
the seas to St. Helena, and then he walked awa’ 
wi’ his head doon an’ his hands under his coot 
tails, and you might ’a’ took him for the image of 
his brother !” 

Young Prince Murat had small patience with 
these Napoleonic moods. In his after years he 
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was fond of recalling an occasion when he had 
taken the old man down a peg or two. ‘ My 
uncle Joseph,” he would say, ‘‘ was a very esti- 
mable man, with one great weakness—his excess- 
ive and ridiculous affectation of philosophy and 
martyrdom. He had been King of Spain, and 
yet he had become resigned to living in obscurity 
in a republic! One day I lost my patience and 
almost my temper. ‘Iam weary of these absurd 
pretensions,’ I said to him. ‘ You are not half 
the philosopher | am. Compare for a moment 
our respective fates. You were born a miserable 
Corsican peasant. Your brother happened to be 
aman of genius. He grasped the sceptre of the 
world and made you a king. When he fell you 
fell. But you came to the ground unharmed. 
While your illustrious brother was completing his 
destiny on a barren rock in the midst of a distant 
ocean you retired in safety to this charming 
place, where you are living like a prince on the 
comfortable income of sixty thousand dollars. I, 
on the contrary, was born upon the steps of a 
throne. My father was shot in Italy. I narrowly 
escaped the same fate in Spain, and landed in 
America without a cent, and have ever since been 
a poor New Jersey farmer. Yet I take things as 
they come. ‘To say nothing of martyrdom, I am 
a hundred times more of a philosopher than 
you!” 

This is all very well. But Lucien was really 
not so resigned as he pictured himself. An old 
lady still living has a very vivid remembrance of 
him stalking up and down his parlor, recounting 
his woes and dramatically slapping his breast as 
he emphasized the dismal tale by ejaculating, 
** Moi, fils d’un roi!” And this informant slyly 
continues : ‘* He never added, ‘ Et petit-fils d’un 
aubergiste.’” 

But being a woman, she probably knew Lucien 
only in his sober moods. The townsmen knew 
him both drunk and sober, and liked him always, 
but preferred him drunk. Sober, he was some- 
times a little haughty and overbearing ; he re- 
membered that he was a prince. Drunk, he only 
wished to be a prince of good fellows. He loved 
the companionship of barroom loafers ; he would 
sit down on a fence and play a game of cards with 
any other good fellow he chanced to meet. Many 
are the stories that linger in the town about his 
wild scrapes. One night, being storm-staid in 
the village tavern with a crowd of rioting blades, 
he finally got tired out, took off his clothes, bun- 
dled them under his arm, and, followed by his 
companions in like déshabille, ran home through 
the pelting rain. It was midnight, to be sure, 
and everybody was asleep. But the town rang 
with the story next morning. 
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He was utterly shiftless and improvident. Only 
in one way was he a financial success, and that 
was at a horse trade. It was said that he would 
start off from home for a journey upon the back 
of a sorry Rosinante, and return after an absence 
of several weeks driving a stylish pair of horses 
before an elegant carriage, the whole being the 
result of a series of successful swaps. 

One day he did a supremely sensible thing. 
He got married to an excellent lady, Miss Caro- 
line Georgina Fraser. Hitherto his uncle had 
supported him. Now it was his wife. The 


Henry Clay, President Adams and General Win- 
field Scott, presidents, statesmen, generals, men 
of literary and scientific distinction. So also was 
every foreigner of eminence who landed in Amer- 
ica, especially if he were French. Lafayette was 
here during his triumphal tour through the 
United States in 1824. So were Lallemand and 
Tocqueville. Prince Louis Napoleon, afterward 
Napoleon IIL., spent several days with his uncle 
in the spring of 1837, and borrowed a consider- 
able sum from the easy-tempered old gentleman ; 
and among the people who took up a transitory 





ENTRANCE TO THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE, 


young couple lived in a long, rambling house 
still extant in Park Street. Here Mme. Murat 
started a boarding school for young ladies. For 
a few years it was quite successful, though the 
graceless husband gambled and risked away every- 
thing he could get from his wife. Moreover, he 
flirted a little too openly with some of the older 
and prettier boarders at the school, and the par- 
ents objected. 

Meanwhile the presence of regal and princely 
dignity in Bordentown had made it a marked 
place. The most distinguished Americans were 
entertained at the Park — Daniel Webster and 


residence in the town itself were the Iturbides, 
exiles from the Mexican throne. 

But now the time had arrived when the impe- 
rial purple was to disappear forever from the 
sober drab of the little Quaker town. Louis 
Philippe had ascended the French throne in 
1830 ; a partial amnesty had been granted to all 
the Bonaparte exiles. Joseph had so far profited 
by this amnesty as to make a trip to Europe in 
1832. In 1839 he took his final farewell of Amer- 
ica, and died five years later in Florence. The 
Murats remained until 1848, when they left for 
France. ‘There Lucien was triumphantly elected 
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to the Assembly in his father’s native town. 
After the coup d’état his fortunes steadily mounted 
upward so long as the Empire lasted, but when 
the Republic was re-established Murat retired to 
England, where he died in 1878. His Borden- 
town home is still pointed out to the curious, a 
low two-story plastered brick house, with sloping 
roof, antique cornices, narrow windows and heavy 
shutters, all remaining as they were in the days 
of the prince’s residence, unchanged, except in 
its inmates and its furnishing, ragged children of 
many families and 
brawny laborers of 
many nationalities 
now overrunning 
what was once a 
prince’s dwelling 
pa 20. 

As to the Bona- 
parte Park, Joseph 
had left it in his 
will to his grandson 
Joseph, son of the 
Princess Zenaide. 
The young prince 
disposed of it at 
auction in 1847, and 
sailed homeward in 
the wake of the 
Murats. In 1850 it 
became the prop- 
erty of Henry Beck- 
ett, a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, who tore 
down Joseph’s home 
and built a hand- 
some modern resi- 
dence nearer the 
bluff. The seulpt- 
ured mantels of the 
old house were re- 
tuined in the new, 
aus well as some of 
the old furniture, 
pictures and stationary. But with Mr. Beckett’s 
death in 1872 ruin overtook the old place. His 
widow came to New York ; his heirs, the children 
of his first marriage, were in England. Only a 
few days after Mr. Beckett’s death the magnifi- 
cent conservatories were destroyed by incendiary 
fires. ‘The lawn was neglected, the roadways fell 
into disarray. 

Few traces remain of the former beauties of the 
place. It was offered for sale at $75,000. Al- 
though the house alone had cost nearly $100,000, 
no one cared to purchase the property at that 
figure. Finally it was knocked down for the 





FRANCIS HOPKINSON,— FROM THE PORTRAIT BY CHAPPELL. 


ridiculous sum of $28,000 to the Roman Catholic 
Society of St. Lazarus, who use it as a sort of 
summer school of theology for their novitiates. 

Montpellier also is but a shadow of its former 
self. In November, 1869, the citizens of Borden- 
town were called upon to pay the last sad honors 
to the old hero who had been for more than half 
a century one of the most interesting features of 
the place. Commodore Stewart died, and his 
daughter, Delia Stewart Parnell, inherited the 
place. She still lives there, faithfully tended to 
by an Irish servitor 
who was in Kilmain- 
haim Jail with “Mr. 
Charles,” of whom 
he ‘speaks with tear- 
ful reverence. 

The Hopkinson 
mansion retains 
some of its old-time 
prestige. The de- 
scendants of the 
signer still spend 
their summers here, 
and are as_hospi- 
table as their an- 
cestors. Mean- 
while, during the 
last quarter of a 
century the town 
has developed in 
material prosperity. 
It has two well- 
known schools, one 
for young ladies, the 
other a military 
academy for boys. 
There are eight 
churches, a news- 
paper office, and 
several foundries 
and workshops. It 
is true that the re- 
moval of the work- 
shops of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, con- 
sequent upon the absorption of the latter line into 
the Pennsylvania system, was a temporary blow to 
the prosperity of the town. But, save in the loss 
of a number of trained mechanics who moved 
elsewhere, the blow was only temporary. 

To-day, the fair and historic Bordentown, 
though no longer the meeting ground of kings, 
princes and heir apparents, though it boasts no 
great statesmen or warriors among its citizens, is 
a thriving, bustling American town, mindful in- 
deed of its past, but setting its face hopefully 
toward the future. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE DAUPHIN. 


By A, OAkI 


DvrInG almost a full century the fate of the 
dauphin—boy son of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette— has been one of the great historical 
mysteries. Recently a M. Naundorff, claiming to 
be a descendant of the dauphin, has been brought 
before the public eyes of Europe by Mrs. Geor- 
gina Weldon, a noted littérateur of London, and 
who has had much personal litigation which she 
herself conducted in wig and gown before their 
London Lordships of the High Court, and an espe- 
cial suit with Gounod, the composer, wherein she 
recovered a judgment in some thousands of dollars. 
Recently, also, the subject of the ** lost dauphin ” 
—a phrase common to historians, romancers and 
poets—has been revived by the probate in Paris of 
the will of an aged physician bequeathing the 
** heart of that dauphin” to a friend, the physi- 
cian’s father having been, as he alleged, a medical 
attendant upon the dauphin, a witness to his 
death, and a participant in the post-mortem that 
followed, during which he admits to have fur- 
tively obtained the Bourbon heart as a royal relic. 
That such an alleged heart is in private keeping 
and that an alleged descendant of the dauphin 


who once owned the heart is claiming royal status, 


are indisputable incidents of the age we live in. 

But to show that the dauphin’s heart is not in 
Parisian keeping, and that a descendant of Louis 
XVII.—the dauphin’s rank after the semi-judicial 
murder of his parents—is alive and rampant and 
disturbing Mrs. Weldon’s peace of mind, is the 
object of this article. 

Imprimis, let us hear Mrs. Weldon - 


card sparkles with epigram and sarcasm : 


and the 


LA QUESTION LOUIS XVII. 


‘CONGREGATION DES Dames HosPITALIERES, 
Gisors (Eure), France. 





‘To the Editor of -. 
‘Sin: I have before me your No. 5, with a note touching 

myself and my late misadventure with a young gentleman 

purporting to be the great-grandson of Louis XVII. 

‘**Credulous mortals’ have accepted for a certain num- 
ber of years that Louis XVII. died in the prison of the 
femple, but ‘ serious historians’ have killed that old wom- 
in’s tale long ago, and none but ignoramuses believe 
that part of French history. It is an accepted historical 
fact that Louis XVII. escaped from the Temple on the 12th 
of June, 1795; what is not an accepted historical fact is 
the fate of the young king. 

‘‘No government has ever attempted to prosecute the 
grandfather of the young scapegrace who, with the true 
cunning of a Bourbon, borrowed 3,000 frances of me for 
five days. Successive governments prosecuted various false 
dauphins, while they carefully avoided prosecuting the 
In fact, 
l induce the police even now to touch anything 


dauphin ire believe to have been the true one. 


nothing w 
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so risky. For instance, I have taken the necessary steps to 

vhom you and other * credulous mor- 
summoned for obtaining money un- 
rhe police ‘cannot find him,’ this 

‘soi-disant Prince de Bourbon’! He remains at the ad- 

dress I gave the } 


get this young 1 
tals’ call ‘ Naundorff,’ 
der false pretenses 


, quietly and calmly awaiting a sum- 
rea commissaire de police. The sum- 
mons is sent; is mislaid; not attended to. Iam told that 
the + sof-disant’ even went so far as to report himself. In 
vain! The police say they cannot find him. 

‘The fact is, it 
many people if | 


mons to attend | 


uld be very inconvenient to a good 
re found. 

‘ Being of ani ssible turn of mind, I feel irrepressi- 
bly determined to find out if I have been swindled by a 
Naundorff or a Bourbon. I expect to be able to find him, 
and to serve him with a writ for false representations and 
breach of contr so look out for my, it is to be hoped, 
last action, Weldon vy. Naundorff (so/-disant Prince de 
Bourbon); thet rhaps, we may be able to find ont who 
he really is. 

** The ¢ soi-dis * has not taken, nor is he likely to take, 
ny printed statement concerning him; 
so you need not in the least fear an action for libel if you 
print this letter Yours, ete., GEorGINA WELDON.” 


any action against 


Necundus—t 


die in 1795, 


» show that Louis XVII. did not 
that his heart cannot be pre- 
served in alcohol in a medical museum. 
Dickens made ‘* Bleeding Heart Yard ” a name 
of one of his London localities of story. The 
Bible refers ‘hardened hearts,” lovers have 


often spoken of softening the hearts of their ob- 
durate fair ones, and the dearest word spoken in 
the course of ** Love’s young dream” is ‘‘ sweet- 
heart.” But only lately did a once living heart 
become the o of a real auction. That was in 
Paris, wherein hearts are, however, often meta- 
phorically sold in mariages de convenance. 

The alleged heart of the dauphin that lately 


came under the hammer of a Parisian auctioneer 
was “ going, going ” only a brief period, and was 
had been the dauphin’s heart, 
the word “if,” for I do not, in 
ry many narrators of the times 
Revolution of 1789, and with sub- 
sequent historical commentators on the events of 
that fateful era, believe that the half-demented 
boy upon whose body a post-mortem was undoubt- 
edly held in the Temple prison as being the 
dauphin was really that young king, nor that 
his was the irt which the surgeon aforesaid 
then and there carefully concealed and took to his 
laboratory, to finally sold, after a preservation 
of almost a tury, as a curio of royalty. 
Forty years ago, when I was a New York law 
student, I talked with the real dauphin in this 
city, about whom I now proceed to tell my story. 
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It is only necessary preliminarily to premise 
that every reader of a great magazine must have 
become acquainted with the imprisonment of lit- 
tle Louis by the leaders of the Paris mob, as well 
as with the cruelties that his cobbler of a jailer, 
Simon, inflicted upon him; or with the uncer- 
tainties of the identity; or with the fact that, 
based upon the mystery of his alleged death, no 
less than four spurious claimants—one of them 
the Baron de Richemont, another named Herga- 
vault—have in years sprung up to the dauphin- 
age. Then in 1815 an alleged and reputed son, 
Baron de Vezin, set up bis claim, and made much 
money and received much attention from hun- 
dreds who believed in his claim. But he was 
prosecuted for imposture and punished. None of 
these mentioned claimants possessed or offered 
one corroborating bit of testimony toward their 
claim. The fact, however, of the pretense in 
each case goes far toward proving a widespread 
belief in the assertion that, very much in pur- 
suance of the 1794 vote of the French Assem- 
bly providing that the dauphin should be ban- 
ished, he was sent away. The very recognition of 
claimanecy by Frenchmen evidences also a wide- 
spread belief in the existence somewhere of the 
mysterious dauphin. 

I was a student of civil law in New Orleans 
about 1848, and a Southern correspondent of a 
Northern newspaper; and in the latter capacity 
became acquainted with the fact that a resident 
named M. Pierre Belanger, inmate of the St. 
Louis Hotel, in dying there, had stated—and in law 
the statement would rank as an ante-mortem con- 
fession, equal, while under solemn apprehension 
of death, to a declaration under oath in a court— 
that at the close of the last century he had been 
intrusted with the custody of the dauphin, had 
been well supplied with money, and had taken him 
to Holland, thence to England, and finally had 
brought him to America to place the boy in the 
care of Indians near the French-settled border of 
Canada; after which he went himself to Louisi- 
ana, then yet a place largely inhabited by his 
countrymen. 

I discovered that there had always been curi- 
osity about M. Belanger during the half-century 
of his New Orleans residence, for he had no osten- 
sible business—and yet possessed money. The 
story, however, attracted little attention then, but 
in the light of subsequent events it became a clew 
to the identity of one Eleazar Williams with the 
‘* Jost dauphin,” as will presently be seen. 

Family circumstances and a connection with 
the press procured me an acquaintance, on my re- 
turn in 1849 to New York, with the celebrated 
Dr. J. W. Francis, one of the great literati of that 





era, and at whose Bond Street mansion was held a 
weekly salon. Dr. Francis L. Hawks was one of 
the celebrities to be found in the Francis house 
on such occasions. He had been a rector of 
Christ Church in New Orleans, whence he had, 
like myself, recently returned, and to assume 
the rectorship in Calvary Church in Fourth Ave- 
nue. References in conversation to some French 
revolutionary incidents (bear in mind this was 
while revolutionary hives in the old country were 
buzzing yet with a small product of honey for 
kings and emperors) brought ont fresh references 
to the deathbed of Belanger in New Orleans and 
his remarkable narrative. And an interesting dis- 
cussion ensued (over the traditional menw of oys- 
ter stews and lobster salad, with salmon @ la tar- 
fare, ete., which was forty years ago stereotype 
for Manhattanese social suppers) regarding the 
lost dauphin, and as to the integrity of the Be- 
langer statement. Four years later, at a “ stag 
party ” elsewhere, some of the Dr. Francis guests 
were informed that the lost dauphin had been 
found and was then in the city, and that he was 
the Rev. Eleazar Williams, a missionary among the 
St. Regis Indians near the Canadian border. A 
curate named Hanson was among the guests, who 
narrated how he had already interviewed the 
Bourbon, who was then at the Clinton Hotel. 

Upon the following morning I called there, and 
sent to M. Dauphin my card as a press representa- 
tive. Inashort time he entered the public parlor, 
escorted by the bell boy. I saw a reflective-faced 
gentleman, clad in a black single-breasted coat of 
clerical cut and ‘‘ continuations ” of similar cloth ; 
stout, like that Bourbon king who was an apostle 
of gastronomy ; a broad, expansive, intellectual 
forehead ; full, protuberant Austrian lips, such 
as were possessed by the dauphin’s mother, daugh- 
ter of Austria’s emperor by a queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia; very small feet and hands; black 
hair, beginning to take grayish tinge ; limbs and 
arms muscular; well-poised head and proudly 
moving neck. There was not a sign of the high 
cheek bone that is the unerring feature which 
marks every aboriginal. Ilis features were heav- 
ily molded ; significations of a heavy undergrowth 
of beard, though he was closely shaven. 

While he was then in the city M. B. Brady, the 
pioneer, but now the doyen, of all photographers 
in the States, took his picture (as yet daguerreo- 
type style), from which comes the engraving. 

I greatly condense into summary the result of 
our conversation. Although France was then in 
the early throes of the Napoleonic coup d’état, and 
any unexpected thing might happen to the gov- 
ernment, Mr. Williams’s statement of claim did 
not possess a tincture of any possibility that a 
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Bourbon might overcome an Orleans or a Na- 
poleon at the Tuileries. There was pride in his 
manner and bearing as he talked, while using 
much shoulder shrug and wrist gesture. 

He was sure that proofs and corroborations 
showed him to be the son of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette. He remembered nothing about 
his childhood, except dreamily that it was an un- 
happy one. He was told that up to the age of 
twelve he did not exhibit any remembrances what- 
soever. Ile did recall arising one day from the 
waters of Lake George after an adventurous dive 
—such as an animal might make—with a dread- 
ful headache, and that while borne to the shore 
by some Indian boys who had been his compan- 
ions the headache increased. For the first time 
then he seemed to realize an existence, and that 
of a Nature around him, with a companionship 
of trees, flowers, sounds and humanity. 

All of this forgetfulness and new life might be 
reasonably explained by the fact that he was the 
dauphin, enduring the horrible treatment received 
from his brutal jailer, and an exposure during ado- 
lescence to hunger, cold and beatings, such as his- 
tory unfolds about the undondted dauphin, 

He soon learned that he was the son of Indian 
parents, who had regarded him as a semi-idiot. 
His reputed father was really the great-grandson 
of that famous Puritan missionary, the Rev. John 
Williams, who, with his family, was captured by 
Indians at Deerfield, Mass., at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and taken to the vicinity 
of Montreal. Mary Williams, his daughter, there 
married a British surgeon of the same family 
name—full designation was Eleazar Williams— 
and their son, named Thomas, wedded an Iroquois 
squiw. These were the reputed parents of the 
claimant dauphin. He had ten reputed brothers 
or sisters, each one of whom possessed Indian 
traits and features; but it was a subject of re- 
mark among the traders that Eleazar always pre- 
sented an entirely European look. Neither re- 
puted father nor mother ever would explain that 
disparity, nor give the once idiotic but now re- 
stored youth a glimmer of his biography, except 
to say that his reputed father’s Massachusetts 
relatives had sent for him to come near them 
and attend school, in hopes to restore his confess- 
edly absent intelligence. Even later in life the 
claimant could never, during the existence of his 
reputed parents, obtain any more information ; 
yet he concluded that whoever — perhaps the 
New Orleans Frenchman —brought him to be 
swallowed up, as ’twere, in an Indian encamp- 
ment, such person provided the money which 
paid for his schooling. This person also left 
with his reputed parents—else how could they 
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have got them ?—some coins and medals of the 
Bourbon reigns, and a broad breast ribbon clasped 
by such a cross-buckle as is seen in the engray- 
ing. 

This mystery of parentage and of surroundings, 
however, did not impress him greatly until 1841, 
after Eleazar Williams had passed his half-cent- 
ury of life, and had become a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church and entered upon missionary 
work among Indians. Ife had been ordained by 
Bishop Hobart ; and the late Dr. Anthon, of “St. 
Mark’s in the Bowerie,” was a celebrant in the cer- 
emonies. ‘The very fact that he must have passed 
a good examination as a deacon seems to show of 
itself that his restored mind was not of Indian or 
common mold, but of good family mental in- 
heritance, and becomes a fair fact to be well esti- 
mated in considering the cireumstantiality of his 
royal claims. 

In 1841 the Prince de Joinville made a notable 
visit to the United States, in which his father, 
Louis Philippe, then King of the French, had 
passed years of exile and had played the role 
of pedagogue and tutor. The prince landed in 
New York, and immediately made his way to the 
region of Lakes H[uron and Superior, where Mis- 
sionary Williams was then stationed. There did 
not appear on the surface any particular reason 
why the prince—heir to the Orleans throne pro- 
vided no Bourbon claim existed—should take 
such a journey, and so soon after landing. Buta 
reason began to appear when the prince, while 
proceeding on his trip, anxiously inquired about 
a gentleman named Eleazar Williams ; and finally, 
by one of those fortuitous circumstances that su- 
perstitious people exalt, he met the latter while 
fellow passengers on a lake steamer. Its captain, 
who knew Williams, was asked by the prince to 
present him. The introduction ensued amid some 
embarrassment, noticeable to other passengers, on 
the part of royalty. Conversation followed, after 
which the prince invited the clergyman to sit at 
his separate dining table. On the arrival of the 
boat at Green Bay, where Williams lived, having 
there married a niece of Marshal Jourdan, a Na- 
poleonic staff officer, the prince begged the cler- 
gyman to stay at his hotel; but the latter went 
to the house of his father-in-law. However, he 
soon paid his respects to the prince, who had de- 
sired a private interview. At this the son of 
Louis Philippe told Williams that he was the 
Charles Louis who was the Dauphin of France, 
and who became Louis XVII. on the death, or 
execution, of his father. The prince made many 
promises of private support, but laying before 
him a parchment on which was engrossed an ab- 
dication, in favor of the King of the French, of 
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any claim Williams might have as dauphin. After 
much deliberation, and flustered by the surprising 
information almost to dazedness (and perhaps asa 
clerical remembering Esau’s renunciation of his 
birthright—although the offer was far beyond 
that of a mess of pottage)—Mr. Williams declined. 
Here it must be remarked that afterward the 
prince, while admitting search for and conversa- 
tion with Williams, denied telling the secret or 
presenting the parchment abdication. Neverthe- 
less royal fibs are numerous, and those from a 
clerical are rare. Moreover, why did the prince 
zealously seck out Eleazar and take an apparent 
interest in him? Williams afterward lamented 
that he did not keep the form of abdication or 
copy it. Besides, Williams was not capable of 
enacting the rdle of a 
Munchausen. Did Join- 
ville deny because he did 
not wish to be made 
ridiculous in France by 
doubting the right of 
his own family to its 
throne ? 

3efore considering 
fully the claim of the 
missionary there is a 
preliminary fact to es- 
tablish—and this writ- 
ers have greatly involv- 
ed in doubt, and not- 
ably M. Beauchesne, 
who wrote a life of the 
dauphin in Paris at the 
very time when Eleazar 
Williams was in New 
York exploiting his 
claim ; and this prelim- 
inary fact is: Did the 
dauphin die in the Tem- 
ple or was he aided to 
escape by royalistsof the period ? M. Beauthesne 
(in common with other writers) presents a cireum- 
stantial account of the deathbed scene at the dau- 
phin’s dissolution, and of his post-mortem, and of 
his burial. There is, too, an official procés-verbal 
of the same. At the same time there is much 
evidence to indicate that a boy (not ¢he boy) did 
die in the Temple and was substituted by the rev- 
olutionists (to whose populace it was necessary to 
kill an immegiate heir to the crown), and after 
the escape of the dauphin had been accomplished 
by the royalists (to whom it was equally politic to 
have in reserve a Bourbon heir when the revolu- 
tion ended). The circumstances go further in 
favor of the escape theory and of the theory that 
the dauphin lived, than in favor of his death. 





hnV. ELEAZAR WILLIAMS.— FROM A 
DAGUERREOTYPE, 


Just previous to the day of alleged death the 
physician—one who had been medical attendant 
for years of the Bourbon family—had suddenly 
died with every symptom of rapid poisoning. 
There was a motive for his death, because he knew 
the dauphin perfectly, and would detect substitu- 
tion. Not long before this some new keepers of 
the latter had succeeded. There was also a com- 
missaire (frequently changed) watching the young 
prince, and about the time of the alleged death 
this official was the same M. Belanger who sub- 
sequently died in New Orleans while confessing 
that he had brought the real dauphin away from 
Paris. That this commissaire disappeared from 
Paris soon after the alleged death has been abun- 
dantly established. Contemporaneous circum- 
stances, therefore, pre- 
pare the mind to disbe- 
lieve that on the brink 
of eternity M. Belanger 
invented a then motive- 
less and indeed wicked 
lie. Moreover, there 
was medically a great 
discrepancy between the 
diagnosis of the dau- 
phin’s disorder as made 
by the royal physician— 
left in writing—and the 
post-mortem minutes to 
thesame end of the dead 
boy in the Temple—the 
supposed dauphin. 
'rue, the keepers—one 
of royalist tendencies 
and the other of Robes- 
pierrian aims—did not 
deny nor affirm that the 
post-mortem subject 
was the real dauphin. 
Nor does the post-mor- 
tem certificate state that the body dissected was 
that of Louis XVII., but merely uses these expres- 
sions : “‘ We found upon a bed the body of a child 
who appeared to us to be about ten years of age, 
which the commissaires told us was that of the 
son of the deceased Louis Capet, and which two 
of us recognized to be the child of whom they had 
taken care for some days past.” Moreover the cer- 
tificate recited, ‘‘ Brain and dependencies were in 
their most perfect integrity,” whereas all previous 
accounts show from his conduct that the real 
dauphin’s brain was highly diseased, the result of 
his cruel treatment under the brutal Simon. Un- 
der such evidence no judge would permit of the 
conviction of an accused indicted for the homi- 
cide of a Charles Louis Capet—if so named in the 
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ren seemed arrayed against each other. The sun 
disappeared, the bobwhite ceased its calling, and 
the chicken went to roost. The moon burst 
forth, the whippoorwill darted to and fro, the 
owl wailed drearily. It was night. 

A man and a boy sat before the door of a log 
hut which stood in the centre of a two-acre patch 
of cleared ground. On every side the Tuckahoe 
Mountains rose dense and towering. A pigpen 
and a stable flanked the house on the east and on 
the west. Charred stumps and huge rocks lit- 
tered the ground about. The signboards to civ- 
ilization were few and hard to find. 

«* Hev ye heern how Iiram’s doin’, Oakey ?” 

**Hain’t heern, pop,” was the reply. 

**S’pose ye govs to-night and axes ?” 

a 

‘*Tek the yaller pup with ye, Oakey,” said the 
man. 

He was tall and lanky, with huge hands and 
feet and a stoop in his shoulders that betokened 
strength. 

‘© Will he foller, pop ?” asked the boy, who was 
a smaller edition of his father. 

“* Mek him,” said Simeon Warfel. 

Oakey Warfel whistled to the seven dogs, se- 
lected a lean brown setter pup and drove the oth- 
ers into the stable. With the pup at his heels, 
the boy crossed the clearing, going to the east, 
and entered the woods. Simeon Warfel lighted a 
clay pipe, and began to puff, grunt and mutter. 

“* Oakey didn’ reckon on my hevin’ a meanin’ 
in thet yaller pup goin’ ‘long. Mighty snifty 
dog, thet. Got some of the devil in him. Ef 
Hiram’s failin’ thet dog kin tell, an’ ef Hiram’s 
dyin’ thet dog will yeowl. Ef he yeowls high 
an’ screechy Iliram’s gone to hell; ef he yeowls 
low an’ growly Iliram’s home is heaven.” 

As the old man stopped talking the boy and 
the dog reached a clearing like unto the one in- 
habited by Simeon Warfel, save that alye box and 
a chicken coop showed greater prosperity on the 
part of the owner. A candle fastened to a nail 
sputtered and flickered in the window of the 
cabin. The cabin door was wide open. A wom- 
an’s harsh voice crooning a lullaby, a baby’s cries 
and the groans of a man floated out through the 
doorway. The boy entered, leaving the dog at 
the door. The woman rose from a soap box,. laid 
her child on the floor, brought the candle from 
the window and stuck it in a bottle standing by 
the fireplace. 

‘‘ Howdy, Oukey ?” she said. 

** Howdy ?” said the boy. ‘‘ Hiram failin’ ? 

**Nip and tuck,” said the woman. 

‘* Pop says to ax,” continued the boy, as if de- 
manding a more definite answer. 
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“I’m hopin’, Oakey,” said the woman. 

**H[opin’ for, or hopin’ agin ?” asked Oakey. 

** Well, Oakey,” and Mrs. Piper leaned forward 
and lowered her voice to a hoarse whisper, ‘I’ve 
been a good woman to Hiram. He kyan’t never 
be agin the man he was. I hev the young uns to 
keer for, an’ I kyan’t keer for him too—an’ thet’s 
what his livin’ means. Ef he goes I git rid of 
him an’ kin git another man. So I’m hopin’ 
agin, Oakey.” 

‘**TTannah,” said the sick man. 

‘Yes, Hiram.” 

The yellow pup of Simeon Warfel rose on his 
haunches in the doorway, threw up his muzzle 
and howled long and high. The sick man choked 
and coughed. The flame of the candle in the 
bottle wavered and flickered. The dog howled 
again. The baby cried. The sick man suffered 
no more. ‘The candle went out. 

*T hoped right,” said the woman. 

The boy and the dog went home. Simeon War- 
fel awaited them at the cabin door. 

** Hiram failin’ ?” he asked. 

‘** Hiram’s gone,” said the boy. 

*Yaller pup yeow] ?” 


‘é Yep.” 
** Yeowl high and screechy ?” 
“Toe 


** Pore Hiram !” 

** Yeowled twicet,” said the boy. 

“Um !” mused the old man ; “‘ widder marry in 
two month.” 

** Snoot up when he yeowled,” said the boy. 

“Um! second child goin’ to die,” said the old 
man. Then he asked, suddenly : ‘ Pint his snoot 
to’ard here ?” 

‘« Nope.” 

*"Tain’t me thet’s meant for Hannah,” said 
the old man, relieved; and he bade the boy 
**Good night.” 

The funeral of Hiram Piper took place four 
days later. The Methodist Church of Porter, 
through “the Reverend Clarken,” provided the 
rough pine box which served as a coffin. The 
body was wrapped in a sheet and placed in the 
box. The Reverend Clarken, yielding to the re- 
quest of the widow and obeying the mandates of 
necessity, held the services in the open air. Mrs. 
Piper and her four children sat by the head of 
the coffin on a log. The friends of the dead mar, 
sat about on the ground. A substantial minority 
of those present were dogs. Mrs. Piper rocked 
to and fro, her face hidden in her hands. She 
made no outery until the minister began the serv- 
ices. Then she threw back her head, and like 
Simeon Warfel’s pup, she “ yeowled high and 
screechy.” The dogs present took up the howl. 
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The dog owners swore and kicked. The few 
women joined in Mrs. Piper’s wailing. 
erend Clarken was unheard. 

There was no wagon road within a half-mile of 
the Piper clearing, so the coffin was borne through 
the woods to the highway on the shoulders of six 
men. ‘The mourners, headed by the widow and 
her children and the Reverend Clarken, followed. 
At the junction of the Piper path and the main 
road the farmers of the neighborhood had gath- 
ered with their wagons. The coffin was placed in 
the biggest wagon, and the widow and her chil- 
dren and the Reverend Clarken sat on it to pre- 
vent so far as possible the jolting. Mrs. Piper 
behaved well until the impromptu hearse drew 
near to a farmhouse. Then she cried aloud. 

‘*There is no coffee in my kitchen now !” she 
sobbed. ‘‘ Poor me! poor me !” 

When the farmhouse was passed Mrs. Piper 
sought solace in silence. She seemed to find it 
until another farmhouse was reached. 

‘There is no sugar in my kitchen now !” she 
sobbed. ‘Poor me! poor me!” 

Mrs. Piper bewailed the absence of milk in her 
kitchen when the next farmhouse hove in sight. 
As the funeral passed through the village of Por- 
ter to the cemetery Mrs. Piper recited a long list 
of things which were not in her kitchen. In the 
cemetery her grief was emphasized twice by pro- 
fanity. When the ceremony at the grave ended 
the procession returned to the Piper clearing by 
the road and in the manner of its going. The 
Reverend Clarken stood in the doorway of the 
cabin and asked God’s blessing for the widow and 
the orphans. Then he went home. The women 
followed the minister. The men and the dogs 
went to Simeon Warfel’s clearing. Widow Piper 
and her children were alone. 

Simeon Warfel had made proper preparations 
to receive his guests. He first locked his dogs in 
the stable, and nailed up the pigpen out of defer- 
ence to stranger dogs. Oakey had filled five jugs 
with apple-jack, and had dusted tobacco for forty 
smokers. Simeon Warfel greeted his guests at 
the edge of his clearing. He and Abram Cree, 
Mrs. Piper’s brother, headed the march from the 
border of the woods to the big tree by the cabin. 
Pipes and cups were filled. 

‘Widder Piper will be wantin’,” said Simeon 
Warfel, opening the meeting. 

*“She will,” agreed the audience. 

‘An’ we should help her,” continued the 
speaker. 

‘Um !” assented half the andience. 

“We air bound to help her,” announced the 
speaker. 

6¢ Eh 2?” 


The Rev- 
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‘*We air bound to doit. The sign come for 
us to do it—an onmistake sign.” 

The audience listened eagerly. 

**Tt come sure and sartin,” continued Simeon 
Warfel. ‘Oakey, my Oakey, wuz there and seen 
it. Oakey an’ my yaller pup went to ax ef Hiram 
wuz failin’. They got there jes’ before he failed. 
An’ Oakey wuz sittin’ inside, an’ ez Hiram went 
the yaller pup threw up his snoot an’ yeowled 
high and sereechin’ twicet. An’, min’ you, his 
snoot wuz high, an’ he is a yaller pup.” 

The assemblage was affected. 

“But,” coneluded Simeon Warfel, triumph- 
antly, “he set in the door an’ yeowled. Ile 
didn’t set in the door till he yeowled, but when 
he wuz goin’ to yeowl then he set in the door. 
We hev got an onmistake sign to help the wid- 
der.” 

** We hev,” echoed the whole audience. 

Abram Cree, as the brother of Mrs. Piper, was 
selected to hold the hat. The men formed in a 
line and filed past it. Eighteen dollars in silver 
and written promises for eight bags of flour, a 
shoat and four pounds of coffee dropped into the 
hat. Abram Cree was delegated to carry the 
money to Mrs. Piper, and to see that the prom- 
ises were fulfilled. Then the men separated into 
groups, and over the tobacco and apple-jack la- 
mented the death of Iliram Piper. One and all 
spoke of him pityingly and sorrowfully, as if an 
awful yet just calamity had befallen him. 
midnight when they dispersed. 


It was 


When the last of the men had gone and the 
dogs had been released from the stable Oakey 
Warfel sat alone in front of the cabin. He 
thought of what had happened within the five 
days just passed. He saw again the cabin of 
Hiram Piper. He heard the groans of a dying 
man and the howls of the yellow pup. He saw 
the dog as it sat in the doorway with throbbing 
throat and uplifted muzzle. He saw the man as 
he writhed on his mattress of corn husks. He 
recalled the close questioning of his father and 
his strange interpretation of the howls of the dog. 
He saw the widow, wailing when she thought she 
could be heard ; silent when noise was serviceless. 
He saw her as she leaned forward in the dim light 
of the candle and told him that she hoped her hus- 
band would die, that she might be free. He saw 
again the crowd of men seated before his father’s 
cabin. He heard once more his father’s voice tell- 
ing them that Mrs. Piper was in need. He recalled 
the half-hearted response of the men—half-hearte:|! 
until his fath aud told them of the howls of 
the yellow dog. And he wondered at the change 
that had been wrought in them. He puzzled how 
his father knew that the howling of a dog had 
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such great significance. He saw the faces of the 
men as they filed past the hat. They seemed 
eager to give; but a scowl sat on every face, a 
half-hidden scowl. And Oakey wondered why a 
smile was not there instead of the scowl. And 
suddenly he asked himself whether they would 
have given at all if his father’s yellow pup had 
not howled. And he wondered if a yellow pup 
howled every time people gave. Then he thought 
of Hiram again. He heard the men as they 
spoke pityingly of him. And he tried to under- 
stand why they did it. Surely Hiram had lived 
no worse a life than they. ‘They all lived pretty 
much alike. And yet Hiram was pitied because 
he had died—was pitied as if he had done some- 
thing wrong. Perhaps he did wrong to die. So, 
after all, the difference was that Hiram had died 
and they had not. Perhaps that was why Mrs. 
Piper was not honestly sorry. But then she had 
told Oakey that she wanted her husband to die. 
And Mr. Piper had done as she wanted. And 
the boy suddenly thought of Mr. Piper. Where 
was he ? Did he need pity? As Oakey thought 
he looked up. The moon, flushed in the fullness 
of its glory, gazed steadily, majestically down. 
And the minister had said that Mr. Piper had 
gone to be above the moon, thought Oakey. And 
did the moon need pity? I[ad it anything to do 
with a dog ? Could a dog’s howls change its 
course or designate its destination ? ** The moon 
and Mr. Piper are happy and at rest,” thought 
Oakey ; and he went to bed. 

Three months later Oakey went to Porter to live. 
The Methodist minister got him a place in the 
village store. Oakey studied in his spare mo- 
ments and recited to the minister. When the 
railroad was built through Porter Oakey left the 
store and became a timekeeper for a contractor. 
When the work was done he got a clerkship in 
the railroad’s offices at Stanton. Slowly he worked 
his way up, going from the chief clerkship at 
Stanton to the main office of the company in the 
city, and from the main office in the city to the 
control of a division of the railroad. And from 
the control of a division he was made manager of 
the whole road. And when the reorganization 
of the road took place, on the heels of the death 
of its chief executive, Oakey Warfel was made its 
president. From the bottom he had gone to the 
top. 

The light shed abroad by Oakey Warfel was 
born of the fire which had been kindled out of his 
own resources, his chips of natural ability; for 
which the good old Methodist minister had fur- 
nished the bellows of encouragement and the first 
fuel of aid. Oakey had seen where tears of blind 
pity had drowned out forever the spark of hope ; 


and he determined that his light should stand as 
an example of encouragement to smoldering fires, 
and that his hand should be ever ready to fur- 
nish the fuel of aid. As he lived he saw about 
him many fires, fed and fanned by him. 

Among the fires of Oakey Warfel blazed that 
of his assistant, Graylin, the first vice president of 
the road. Oakey remembered it when it was but 
a bright spark. He recalled every flicker of its 
flame, and when, a fire of success, it burned out, 
his own blaze wavered before the blast of grief. 

Oakey bore his sorrow at Graylin’s death si- 
lently. He suggested to Mrs. Graylin that, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Graylin’s wish and in harmony 
with his life, his burial be simple and quiet. Mrs. 
(iraylin’s grief gave way to indignation. She in- 
sisted that all honor and splendor be shown her 
deceased husband. 

** Honor does not mean pomp,” said Oakey, as 
he yielded to her wishes. 

Pomp, display, arrogance and show were pres- 
ent at the funeral. The great church was rich 
with decorations. The coffin was hidden in a 
mound of roses. On every side were the evidences 
of wealth and gorgeousness. Society and fashion’s 
slaves crowded the edifice. Emotion sat in a front 
seat. The hymn of hypocrisy found a well-trained 
choir. Oakey Warfel felt out of place. And when 
it was all over he heard those about him speaking 
of the dead man. He heard particular portions 
of his life ventilated by those who had been woven 
into them ; ventilated in language that implied 
that pity for the dead man was prompted by their 
knowledge of those portions of his life. 

And three days later Oakey Warfel sat again in 
the great church, filled with much the same peo- 
ple. It was a day set apart especially for giving 
unto the Lord. He heard the minister say that 
the collection would be postponed until after the 
sermon. He heard the sermon, full of the doc- 
trine of the awfulness of God, His stern justice 
and hatred of sinners; and of the terribleness of 
death. He saw the listeners, pale and worried 
give eagerly of their means. 

And then there appeared before him a scene of 
his boyhood. The great church vanished ; the 
splendor disappeared. He saw a bare clearing 
and a great forest. In the place of Mrs. Grayli: 
sat the Widow Piper. The minister in his robes 
of silk gave way to the Methodist dominie. The 
gorgeous beings at the funeral three days before 
changed to simple people of Tuckahoe. Then th 
scene shifted. In the place of the minister stoo: 
his father, old Simeon Warfel. He saw his cabin 
home again. ‘The words of the minister, telling 
of the horrors of hell, changed to the words of his 
father, telling of the howls of the yellow dog. 




















“THE DOCTOK STILL STOOD WITH HER 


ARMS AROUND IIIM VHEN MRS. PRESTON 


APPEARED UPON THE SCENE.’ 


THAT VALENTINE. 


By NorA KINSLEY MARBLE, 


THE housekeeper’s glance followed mine as it 
rested upon an old-fashioned daguerreotype upon 
the mantel. ‘Such peculiar eyes !” I remarked, 
as she wiped some imaginary dust from it with her 
silken apron. ‘‘ As rare in color as in shape, I 
have no doubt. Was she pretty ?” 

‘* Pretty is as pretty does,” said the prim old 
lady, studying the eyes, with their long black 
lashes. ‘‘ For myself, I never saw any beauty in 
Marjorie’s face. And yet,” reluctantly, ‘“* when 
the child had any occasion to feel happy—which 
was seldom enough, ma’am — her eyes would 
sparkle and glow in a way that one might actu- 
ally call her handsome.” 
Vol. XXXVIL., No. 2—10 


Knowing but little of the history of the family 


whose house I was oceupying for the season, I 
naturally encouraged the housekeeper in her rec- 
ollections. 


** A daughte No, ma’am ; only a distant rel- 


ative—a sort of poor relation, who acted as maid, 
companion, or whatever Mrs. Preston for the mo- 
ment desired her to be. She was slight and odd 
and small, and but for those translucent green- 
gray eyes of hers, and the flush on her dark 
cheek when she was happy, you would never have 


noticed her at 
‘She was but a child when Mr. Preston brought 
her home with him one day from the city—she 
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was his relation, and not hers—and being a siu- 
dious man and wrapped up in his law business, 
it was only natural that he should leave the 
bringing up of the child to his wife, who, though 
kind-hearted enough, was, in the main, a rather 
vain and thoughtless sort of woman.” 

The housekeeper hesitated to make this admis- 
sion, being, as I found out subsequently, devotedly 
attached to her mistress. 

“* And so,” she went on, ** Marjorie grew up a 
silent, absorbed, rather neglected child, after all. 

“When about fourteen years of age Mr. Pres- 
ton died, and though we expected he would have 
mentioned her in his will, he didn’t; and Mrs. 
Preston, from lonesomeness, I reckon, more than 
anything else, toch more notice of Marjorie than 
formerly. 

‘One guest of the house, however, never failed 
to bring sweets to the child ; and the way her eyes 
would darken and sparkle when he stroked her 
hair, or said some pleasant thing or other, was a 
sight to see. 

«Dr. Ingals—no doubt you have heard of him, 
being a distinguished physician—was a tall man, 
slightly bald, with iron-gray whiskers, and a voice 
and manner almost as gentle as a woman’s. Mr. 
Preston and he were close friends, being about 
the same age, and as long as I can remember he 
had been a welcome guest of the household. 
From childhood he had known Mrs. Preston, and 
after her husband’s death visited the house the 
same as usual, 

“<Taving been fond of you in your days of 
pinafores and primers,’ said he, one day, in my 
hearing. * 1 feel the more privileged to be fond of 
you now. 

“Mrs Preston blushed like a girl, and though 
the doctor’s manner expressed no more than the 
usual friendliness, I began at once to weave a ro- 
mance for the two. As was natural, I mentioned 
the cireumstance to the housemaid, and so——” 

The housekeeper spread her hands as an indi- 
cation of the openness of the secret after that. 

**'T'wo years passed in this way,” she resumed, 
after a slight pause, ‘cand though Mrs. Preston 
seemed to grow handsomer every day, the doctor 
remained only the same steadfast friend of the 
household. Not a bit loverlike, so far as I could 
see ; dropping in at any hour, with always a cheery 
word for Marjorie, a box of bonbons, or sometimes 
flowers for Mrs. P. 

‘* Marjorie was now sixteen years of age, but 
she looked a mere child, and ‘child’ we always 
called her. 

‘One day the doctor’s coachman came in on 
an errand, and I made bold to ask him why his 
master had never married. 


‘Te looked at me quizzingly. 

**«So the widow grows anxious ?’ said he, with 
cool effrontery. ‘ Well, it’s my opinion,’ with a 
laugh, ‘ that g 

‘‘ What his opinion was I didn’t just at that 
time find out, for I was called away ; but it struck 
me he was no friend of my mistress, and I despised 
him accordingly.” 

The housekeeper’s eyes snapped at the mere re- 
membrance. 





** Well,” she resumed, ‘‘ the next day I was busy 
in the library, and there sat Marjorie with an old 
book in her lap, but her eyes fixed dreamily on 
the fire. 

*** Mrs. Bruce,’ says she, suddenly, ‘what is a 
valentine ? 

«** 4 valentine ?’ says I, supposing she had 
heard some servants talk ef the day that was ap- 
proaching. ‘ Why, it’s a—a sort of love letter that 
is sent on St. Valentine’s Day. Why do you ask, 
child ? 

«A love letter ?’ she said, musingly —‘a real, 
in earnest love letter, Mrs. Bruce ? 

«** Why, yes! I answered, thinking, you see, 
mavam, of one—— But there,” with a laugh, 
“T’m not telling you of my romance. ‘Yes,’ I 
answered ; ‘some folks take that opportunity to 
declare their love ; but——’ I was about to add, 
it was more of a childish custom than anything 
else, when I was interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Preston and the doctor. Pretty soon Mar- 
jorie was sent upstairs for something, and the 
doctor carelessly picked up the book which she 
had left upon the table. 

**A smile broke over his face as he removed 
something from between the leaves and passed it 
to Mrs. Preston. 

se¢e*'Thou art my Valentine !”’ she read aloud ; 
and I knew, by her laugh and the peeuliar look 
in her eye, that it was one of his boyish offerings 
which had lain all these years in that old book. 

***«TIe will come to the point now if ever he in- 
tends to,’ thought I, as I left the room; and 
meeting Marjorie returning, I forthwith dis- 
patched her upon another errand.” 

“And did he?” I questioned, as the house- 
keeper paused longer than usual. 

.** Perhaps he did, and perhaps he didn’t,” she 
said, reflectively ; ‘ leastways, Mrs. Preston hinted 
that—— But,’ with a smile, “ under the cireum- 
stances, [ suppose, a woman wouldn’t be human 
if she didn’t admit something of the sort, you 
know, ma’am—don’t you think ?” 

Receiving no reply, she went on: 

**Things would have turned out differently, I 
verily believe—though there are folks who say that 





the doctor was too much occupied with his science 
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ever to think of any woman, his own coachman 
being one of the number to say it—but for that 
very valentine, that silly bit of paper, all loves 
and doves and posies, which Marjorie had found 
that day between the leaves of that old volume. 
Yes, it was that valentine which did the busi- 
ness, for if she hadn’t seen it she would never 
have asked the question she did, and I would 
never have answered as I did, and the doctor 
would never have 

‘* As I have told you, ma’am, the doctor always 
had a kindly way toward Marjorie, and that day, 
as he passed out, he met the girl in the hall. 

‘** Well, little one,’ said he, raising her dark 
fuce and gazing into her eyes, that sparkled and 
danced like sunlight upon the sea, ‘did you ever 
receive a valentine ?” 

«** No—never !’ said she, a blush dyeing her 
olive cheek. ‘How could I, sir, when—when 

‘**T understand,’ he laughed ; ‘ when you never 








have had a sweetheart, eh ? Well,’ feeling a sort 
of compassion, I suppose, for the lonely life of 
the child, ‘ you shall, my dear—you shall 

“St. Valentine’s Day fell upon a Friday that 
year, and [ shall never forget the look in Mar- 
jorie’s eyes when | took the mail into the library. 

***'Two letters and one paper, ma’am,’ says I, 
handing them to Mrs. Preston. 

*<Why, this is for you, Marjorie!’ says she, 
after vainly studying the postmark. ‘ Who- 
ever——’ 

** But Marjorie with a cry had snatched it from 
her hand, and after one hurried glance at the 
contents fell in a swoon upon the floor. 

“A valentine? Oh, no, ma’am,” said the 
housekeeper, reading my glance, ‘* but just a let- 
ter from the child’s father, who hadn’t written 
for many years. But it wasn’t that fact,” with a 
griin smile, ‘‘ which caused Marjorie to faint—oh, 
no, mvam, but—— Well, let me finish the story 
and be done with it. 

‘All that day the child went about looking 
like a ghost, and every footfall made her start. 

‘**Her nerves are all unstrung,’ said Mrs. 
Preston ; and so, out of the kindness of her 
heart, she sent the girl, as soon as supper was 
over, to bed. 

“The next morning, when I carried in the 
mail, Marjorie sat alone before the fire. 

‘«* Another letter for you,’ I said, cheerfully, 
pitying her white, drawn face. ‘A valentine this 
time, if I’m not mistaken.’ 

‘*Such a cry as she gave! But,” breaking off, 
‘*T may as well tell you the rest, as it was after- 
ward told to me. 

“You see, the doctor, with no other idea but 
to please the child, as he considered her, had 
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that very afternoon stopped at the stationer’s 
and bought the customary valentine, all paper 
lace and lover’s knots and bleeding hearts, and so 
on. There were no silly verses, so he gave direc- 
tions to have it inclosed and sent to Marjorie’s 
address. 

‘“ It came, as you know, a day or two late, and 
that very morning the doctor, smiling at the 
childishness of the whole thing, came in and 
walked, as was his wont, right into the library. 

‘Marjorie still sat there with the valentine 
before her, reading for the third time the verse 
which she had found cunningly concealed under 
a spray of roses : 

‘**Cupid now has plumed his wing, 
Sweet messages of love to bring, 
And hastens with his mission true, 
To tell the love I have for you.’ 


** She sprang to her feet as the doctor entered, 
and the next thing he found her head upon his 
breast, her arms closed tightly about bim, and all 
the love and passion of her young heart poured 
out before him. 





*** Marjorie, d ! he cried, in astonishment. 
‘Why * But she was too happy to heed him. 
*** And you have loved me all this time!’ she 
interrupted—‘ all this time ! And between laugh- 
ter and sobs she told him how he had always 


been her hero, idol, the angel of her dreams. 

*'The doctor, too bewildered to make a reply, 
still stood with arms around him, when Mrs. 
Preston appeared upon the scene. 

“* Marjorie! Dr. Ingals ! 

“Tt was all she said, but the horror and scorn 
in her voice w 


enough. 

«*¢ Tell her,’ said Marjorie, in trembling yet 
| her, doctor, that > 

you, little Marjorie,’ said the 





happy tones 


<¢¢T hat I | 





chivalric man, realizing at once the innocent mis- 
take of the girl, and determined to shield her. 
And so—well,” a : bitterly, ‘* they were mar- 
ried, ma’am ; and a fonder husband than Dr. In- 
gals you will seldom meet. Tle blesses the day he 
sent Marjorie that valentine, and she 

‘*Do you think,” I questioned, as the house- 


keeper stopped to wipe the miniature again—‘ do 
you think——” 

‘That she was quite as unsophisticated as she 
pretended to be? Well, I don’t know,” rising. 
‘*Sometimes I think she was, and sometimes I 
think she was At all events,” placing the 
picture upon the mantel, “she loved him with all 
her silly little heart ; and as everything is fair in 
love and war, they say, why , 

The housekeeper shrugged her ample shoulders 
and departed. 
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A HOLIDAY VISIT TO COLOMBO. 


By A. B. De 


TRAVELING by steamer on the southern seas 
or on the Indian Ocean is very different from 
traveling on the Atlantic. The weather there is 
fine nearly all the year round, the sea as quiet 
as 2 pond, and the temperature so warm that 
every passenger must wear the lightest kind of 
white flannel or silk. For instance, going from 
Japan to India is a most delightful voyage. The 
steamer, after leaving Yokohama and Kobé, sails 
down the inland sea of Japan, a most picturesque 
part of the Flowery Empire, and after three 
days drops anchor before Shanghai, one of the 
largest and most beautiful cities of China. Forty- 
eight hours, and the steamer sails again, and two 
days later you are in Hong Kong. Should you 
travel on the palatial steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes, the largest and finest over there, you 
would, after leaving Hong Kong, go to Saigon, 
the capital of French Cochin China. As it takes 
two days for coaling, ete., the stop gives one 
plenty of time to visit the city, which is one of 
the most interesting in Asia. Very different from 
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the English cities of China and India is that 
French city of Saigon, with its beautiful parks, 
theatres, concert halls and cafés, which make one 
think that he is transported to some part of 
Southern France. From Saigon it takes two days 
more to reach the Straits Settlements and to an- 
chor before Singapore, where again the passenger 
is given plenty of time to drive around. There 
the tropical plants are in all their glory, and one 
is amazed at the wonderful size of the palm trees 
of every description. 

Three or four days after leaving Singapore the 
steamer reaches Colombo; and at last one is in 
India. Charming indeed are those numerous 
stop-overs in the strange cities of different coun- 
tries. It is an ever-changing panorama unfolding 
itself before the traveler’s wondering eyes. Every 
two or three days one has the spectacle of a new 
city, with its magnificent temples, palaces, gar- 
dens; of a new race of people as busily engaged 
in life as we are, yet living so differently. One 
day the steamer is invaded by hundreds of small 
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Japanese, and of sweet Mousmis, selling porce- - 
lains, cloisonnés, lacquered boxes, turtle shells, | “a roy: ce 
souvenirs. Hardly have they had time to disap- 
pear than the Chinese are there, robed in their 
beautiful silk dresses, offering their fine carved 
ivories, opium pipes, silver jewels and silks. 

Then the Tonquinese, the Annamites and the 
Cochin Chinese come along, showing their white 
teeth and offering for sale photographs, candies 
and silver ornaments. Before one has time to re- 
alize it the yellow-skinned people with almond- 
shaped eyes have been left behind, and the decks 
of the steamer are crowded with darker and dirti 
beings. Some are dark brown, others black 
ink. Thousands of them are paddling around 
the ship in small, very light canoes. ‘They are 
the finest swimmers in the world, and from th 
deck the passengers amuse themselves by throw- 
ing nickels and dimes into the blue and deep se: 
to look at dozens of them jump into the water fo 
catch the coveted money. Anxiously everyone is 
waiting the end of the struggle which takes place 
many feet under the water. Soon a black head 
with curly hair appears, then another, and others, 
and the happy boy who has caught the coin smiles, 
keeping it between his white teeth while he swims 
back to place it in his canoe. Strange to say, he 
may jump in again, leave his boat behind, and no 
one will try to steal the money. He earned it: 
no one would think of taking it from him. 
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Here the tropics have been reached, and among 
the souvenirs offered for sale are birds and mon- 
keys. All are very cheap, but few, if any, of the 
passengers buy these, as they do not want to carry 
any such pets through India and Europe before 
getting home. 

A young man on our steamer had a rather 
funny experience in Singapore. Rightly or not, 
he was considered much of a flirt; and the fact 
is that he paid a great deal of attention to several 
ladies on board. A few minutes before the ship 
sailed from Singapore he was on the deck talking 
with an English lady and a young lady from Cali- 
fornia. At that moment a native pushed up his 
canoe and showed them two little monkeys no 
bigger than his fist. ‘Oh, aren’t they lovely !” 
exclaimed both ladies at once. ‘‘ How I would 
like to have one of them !” said the Californian 
girl. ‘‘I would give anything in the world for 
one!’ echoed the other. Immediately the young 
man went below and bought the two monkeys. 
The ladies, of course, were delighted. Each one 
picked up a monkey and began to pet it. But 
soon after, as it was dinner time, they had to give 
them to a sailor, who was promised a tip in ex- 
change for the care he might bestow upon the 
two little creatures. The dining saloon on one 
of these steamers does not at all resemble that of 
a transatlantic vessel. The large portholes are 
all open: many of the gentlemen wear their 
smoking jackets, and all the ladies dress for din- 
ner, which gives the room an air de féte seldom 
seen at sea. That evening, of course, all the con- 
versation was about the monkeys; bottles were 
opened in their honor, and their health was drunk 
repeatedly. ‘They were to be baptized, so every- 
one had a name to propose. Among all these gay 
people one passenger alone kept a long face: he 
was the father of the Californian young lady. 
Immediately after the dinner he called his dangh- 
ter, and for fully half an hour they held ,an ex- 
cited conversation while the other passengers 
were dancing on the deck, where a piano is kept 
for that purpose. The truth is that the gentle- 
man from the Pacific coast absolutely refused to 
illow his daughter to carry ‘‘ that beast ” with her 
wround India, Egypt, Europe and through the 
States, all of which countries they had to traverse 
before reaching home. The young lady tried to 
insist, but the old gentleman was not to be *‘ mon- 
keyed ” into this. Soshe had to explain to the at- 
tentive young man that she was awfully sorry, but 
he must take back his monkey. Fortunately the 
English lady heard of it, and declared she would 
take both, as it would be too bad anyhow to sep- 
arate these two little brothers, don’t you know ? 
Now, this charming lady had no father to object. 
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It is true that she had a husband, but the poor 
man had never dared say a word before her; and 
she knew he would be perfectly happy to take the 
two monkeys along. ‘This unfortunate husband, 
spending all his time alone in his private cabin, 
never heard of the monkeys until the day of the 
arrival, just before landing. Ilis wife and her 
mother were going on shore in a steam launch, 
while he was to sit on the top of her twenty-two 
trunks, which filled a native boat. THe was about 
to leave, when a sailor came along with the two 
monkeys and wanted to give them to him. ‘* What 
are these ?” he cried, rather excitedly, as the mon- 
keys, who were in bad temper, showed their white 
teeth. ‘*Oh,” said his wife, ‘‘ they are mine, and I 
wish you would take them on shore with the rest 
of the baggage.” But this was too much even for 
this quiet and good man, who had obeyed every 
order from his wife. Then, I think, the monkeys 
scared him. ‘* You are greatly mistaken,” he ex- 
claimed, sharply, ‘if you think I shall carry them 
across India, Egypt and Europe! I shall not. I 
will not!’ And he took his seat on top of the 
twenty-two trunks. The lady gave up the mon- 
keys, and the young man had to keepthem. Thus 
he learned that it is a dangerous thing ‘‘to mon- 
key” with ladies when they have a Californian 
father and an English husband. I was told that 
he got the best of the situation by sending the 
monkeys, with his card and best compliments, to 
the Englishman at his home in London. 

It was 6 A.M. when we dropped anchor before 
Colombo, the capital of that beautiful island of 
Ceylon. In a few minutes every passenger was 
on deck, anxious to get a first glance at the new 
land ; and it was a very curious spectacle to be 
seen—fully as interesting from the promenade 
deck as it was on shore. None of the passengers 
had dressed as yet. The ladies were all wearing 
the long and wide light gowns used at night in 
the tropics, and which a Frenchman described as 
something between a robe de chambre and a che- 
mise de nuit. As for the men, every one of them 
had on his ‘* pyjama,” and no funnier collection 
of pyjamas had ever been seen together. Some 
were made of silk, some of flannel, some of linen. 

In most cases the material was so thin that one 
could easily see the man’s skin through it. Some 
were white, some were light yellow, others were 
gray, but few were plain. Most of them had red 
or blue stripes, sometimes both, while many of 
them, made in Japan or China, were decorated 
or embroidered with fans, birds, sword, snakes, 
fishes, flowers, dragons, volcanoes, moons, suns, 
Buddhist temples, etc. Most of them, having 
been washed several times, were ridiculously small, 
and could not cover one-half of what they were 
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expected to hide. But while traveling over there 
one gets so accustomed to seeing naked natives 
that it would be quite useless to stop to consider 
the length of pyjamas. In each cabin is the 
printed announcement that ‘‘nightgowns and 
dresses” can be worn on the deck from 9 P.M. to 
9 a.m. And insummer, when the heat is intense, 
ladies and gentlemen thus dressed are allowed to 
sleep on the deck. 

‘* By Jove!” exclaimed one of the passengers 
all at once; “‘ my friends, this is Christmas Day !” 
‘* Why, so it is!” exclaimed all the others; and 
immediately the pyjamas began to shake hands 
with the long white gowns, each wishing many 
happy returns of the day, and a thousand other 
blessings. 

‘*Tt does not seem at all like Christmas,” said 
a pretty blonde, whose blue eyes, light hair, mag- 
nificent complexion and accent betokened a 
daughter of John Bull. “ Christmas !” 
her friend, a tall, heavy, strong girl from Canada. 
‘*Why, my dear, last year about this time I was 
riding in a sleigh over five feet of snow, and oh, 
how cold it was !” 


echoed 


This reminder of snow seemed to make every- 
one shiver as if a cold breeze had just swept over 
the deck. In a second everyone was mentally 
transported ‘‘ home,” wondering what the dear 
ones there were doing, how they were, what kind 
of weather they were having, ete. And quickly 
memories were coming back, about the last Christ- 
mas first; and as if it was only yesterday one 
could remember all he had done on that day—the 
friends he had seen, the presents given or re- 
ceived, the gay family dinner. The wandering 
mind would then recall other Christmas Days, 
those past long ago, those happy days of child- 
hood—the big Christmas tree covered with toys, 
illuminated by hundreds of colored candles ; the 
stocking hanging before the mantelpiece ; and 
the white, white snow covering the ground, the 
trees and the roofs. A Christmas without snow 
—how ridiculous ! 

And raising his eyes, the passenger on the Natal 
could see the blue sky, in which the golden sun of 
the tropics was gloriously shining ; the emerald 
sea, as smooth as a mirror; and, about five hun- 
dred yards off, wooded hills covered with immense 
palm trees of every description and all shades of 
green. Fur in the distance rose the zone of pur- 
ple hills behind which towers the sacred mount- 
ain, Adam’s Peak, estimated at 7,353 feet above 
the level of the sea, with its summit enveloped in 
clouds. At that very moment we saw on the sea, 
between the land and our steamer, hundreds of 
native boats, paddled by dark-skinned and alto- 
gether naked fellows hurrying toward us. A few 
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minutes afterward all these Hindoos were climb- 
ing along the side of the ship, helping themselves: 
with ropes, ladders or whatever they could put 
their hands or feet on. Soon they were all on the 
deck, calling, screaming, yelling, singing, offer- 
ing photographs, souvenirs of every kind, small 
ebony elephants, bronzes, precious stones and 
embroideries. They were spreading all these upon 
the deck, and the amused passengers began to 
bargain with them, anxious to buy a souvenir or 
a Christmas present for the captain or a friend. 
Soon after, everyone went to his or her room to 


dress and get ready to go on shore. 


The island of Ceylon was known to the Greeks 
and Romans under the name of Taprobane, and, 
like most Oriental countries, it possesses a great 
mass of historical records, in which the real is so 
intimately and largely blended with the ideal that 
the student finds it difficult to determine the re- 
spective limits history and fable. Of the first 
colonization of Ceylon but little is known. In 
the great Hindoo epic, the ‘* Ramayana,” we have 
the fable of the conquest of Ceylon by the hero 
Rama, who besieged and took the capital from 
King Rawana. No permanent occupation of the 
country took | at that time, nor until the ad- 
vent, in 543 B.c., of Vijaya, an Indian prince, 
who succeeded in establishing himself as sole 
ruler of the island. Under him and his success- 
ors Ceylon attained a degree of civilization 
searcely to be ked for in that remote age of 
Oriental despotism. The purity of the religious 
and moral code, the strict administration of jus- 
tice and the lefined and carefully protected 
rights of the king and his many classes of sub- 


jects excite our admiration not less than our as- 
tonishment. In 1505 a party of Portuguese ad- 


venturers landed at Colombo for the first time, and 
a few years later permission was obtained to erect 
near Colombo a small factory. Once established,. 
the Portuguese lost no opportunity to strengthen 
their position. Stone walls quickly took the 
place of palisades; the factory became a fort, 
while bristling cannons commanded alike the 
approaches by land and the entrance by sea. 
Alarmed at these unequivocal signs of military 
possession, the king attempted to expel his new 
friends ; but his efforts were in vain, and after 
a series of sanguinary conflicts the Europeans 
found themselves in secure possession of the west 
coast of Ceylon. The fanatical zeal and remorse- 
less cruelty of the Portuguese were a constant 
source of dissension among the natives; and 
when, in the year 1602, the Dutch under Ad- 
miral Spilberg landed on the east coast, the King 
of Kandy held out every encouragement to the 
Dutch with the view of inducing them to aid in 
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expelling the Portuguese. Svon after these last 
named attacked and defeated the Portuguese. 
They then 
no opportunity of improving the country. Many 
new branches of industry were developed. Pub- 
lic works were undertaken on a large scale, and 
education, if not universally placed within the 
reach of the inhabitants of the maritime prov- 
inces, was at least well 
cared for on a broad 
plan of government 
supervision. That 
which they had so 
much improved by 
policy they were un- 
able to defend by 
force when the Brit- 
ish turned their arms 
against them. The 
territory which in 
1658 the Dutch had 
slowly gained by un- 
daunted and obstinate 
bravery they as rapidly 
lost in 1796 by im- 
becility and coward- 
ice. At first the Eng- 
lish placed the island 
under the care of the 
East India Company, 
but in 1802 it became, 
by the treaty of 
Amiens, a possession 
of the British crown. 

Soon after we had 
dropped anchor my 
friends and myself 
took a small native 
boat to go on shore. 
The coast—which is 
uniformly low —is 


1k possession of the island, and lost 


fringed the entire 
length by cocoanut 
trees, which grow to 
the water’s edge in 
great luxuriance, and 
give to the island a 
most picturesque up-* 
pearance. ‘The Cocos 
nucifera, or cocoanut palm, is a native of the 
island, and may be justly considered the most 
valuable of its trees. It grows in great abund- 
ance along the entire seacoast of the west and 
south side of the island, and furnishes almost all 
that a Singhalese villager requires. Its fruit, 
when green, supplies food and drink ; 


when ripe, 
it yields oil. 


The juice of the unopened flower 
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cives him ‘* toddy” and “ arrack.” 
casing of the f 


The fibrous 
vhen woven, makes line ropes, 


nets and matting. The nutshells form drink- 
ing vessels, sp , ‘The leaves serve as plates 
and dishes, a as thateh for his cottage. The 
dried leaves are used as torches; the large leaf 


stalks, as garden fences. The trunk of the tree, 
sawn up, is employed for every possible purpose, 
from knife handles to 
doorposts ; hollowed 
out, it forms alike—a 
canoe or a coffin ! 

The streets of Co- 
lombo present a won- 
derful and most inter- 
esting spectacle to the 
foreigner. They are 
wonderfully animat- 
ed, in spite of the 
great heat which pre- 
vails there all the year 
round. Thousands 
and thousands of men, 
women and children, 
with light - yellow, 
dark - brown or jet- 
black skin, are con- 
tinuously walking, 
talking, moving. 
Many are naked, oth- 
ers are gorgeously 
dressed in magnificent 
and shining silk 
gowns. White buffa- 
loes harnessed to carts, 
and big elephants, add 
greatly to the pictur- 
esqueness of the place. 
The streets are rather 
wide, and much clean- 
erthanin China. The 
stores are generally 
small, dark and filled 
with people. 

As soon as we Jand- 
ed we went to the 
Grand Oriental Hotel, 
the best and largest 
in Colombo. One 
lrawbacks to traveling in India 

are the worst in the universe. 


of the great 
is that the 


The meals are bad, the service frightful and the 
rooms—indeseribable. The separations between 


yms of the hotels do not reach the 
one-half of the height, so that 
one knows j as much of what is going on in 
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extremely disagreeable, especially so if one hap- 
pens to be in the neighborheod of a person who 
is suffering from a cold in the head, has the 
toothache, or the habit of keeping a light burning 
until daybreak. Fighting, quarrelsome, gay or 
too affectionate couples are equally annoying, 
without mentioning those who snore like steam 
engines or those who dream aloud and, while 
keeping you awake, oblige you to listen to all 
their family or love affairs. I was suddenly awak- 
ened during my first night there by hearing a lady 
brushing her teeth in my own room, I thought ; 
but I soon found out she was on the other side of 
the partition. I went back to sleep, but half an 
hour later her talk woke me up again, and I 
heard her say to her husband: ‘* You ought to 
be ashamed ! Why don’t you want to, dear?” I 
supposed he refused to brush his teeth, too. But 
the very worst companions to be found in a hotel 
room of India are the enormous mosquitoes (twice 
as big as those of New Jersey),.centipedes and 
frightful scorpions, which scare the life out of the 
poor stranger. 

Among the things to be bought in Colombo 
are fine carved bronzes, silver ornaments, carved 
ivories, old arms, ebony or ivory elephants, pearls 
and every kind of precious stones. Nearly every 
man one meets in Colombo is a dealer in precious 
stones. Of course it is there one of the greatest 
markets of the world, and these people furnish 
rubies, sapphires, ete., to one-half of the inhab- 
itants of the globe. No wonder, then, that there 
should be a great amount of stones in Colombo. 
People who have never been there, however, may 
be surprised to hear that there are fully as many 
imitations as there are real gems; and people who 
have been there may be still more surprised to 
find out some day that the ‘‘ wonderful bargains ” 
they so cleverly made while there are nothing but 
colored glass. ‘There are dozens of large stores 
in the street just opposite the landing where peo- 
ple are deceived and robbed in great style. The 
dishonesty, deceitfulness, malignity, audacious- 
ness, impudence and cheek of most of these Co- 
lombo merchants is beyond belief. They are the 
greatest thieves and rascals on earth. They will 
sell one a piece of ent glass while swearing by all 
the sacred things of their religion, upon their 
wives and children’s heads, that it is genuine and 
of great value. They will offer to go with you to 
show it to an expert ; and if by chance you should 
accept they quickly replace the bad stone by ¢ 
good one. But nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of a thousand the buyer does not wish 
to take the trouble of going to the expert, and 
buys the glass. Should you be a connoisseur of 
such stones you can make good bargains in Co- 
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lombo ; but always remember you can get the 
goods for less than one-third the price asked for 
them. Only one hour before sailing from Co- 
lombo I went into a large shop situated under the 
arcades near the Grand Oriental Hotel. There 
could be found in this place especially the fine 
Indian carved bronzes. I looked at a great many 
things—vases, cups, jars—and picked up quite a 
number of them, for which I offered a certain 
price. The man said it was not enough, so I 
went toward the door. But he called me back 
and told me that I could take them. He offered 
a basket to place the goods in, and I hurried to 
the ship, delighted at what I thought a splendid 
bargain. Soon after the steamer had sailed I 
called some friends to show them my bronzes. 
No words can describe my astonishment, then 
my anger, when I found that the basket did not 
contain the four best pieces that I thought I had 
bought. The man, with a wonderful skill, had 
juggled them away. I am determined that he 
shall feel sorry for it, if I ever go back to Co- 
lombo. ; 

Nearly every sect known in the world is repre- 
sented among the population of Ceylon. The 
census of 1885 shows that it is composed of : 
Buddhists, 1,520,575 ; Hindoos, 465,944 ; Moham- 
medans, 171, 542; Christians, 240,042. 

Ceylon may properly be called a Buddhist coun- 
try; and it is there that Buddhism is found al- 
most in its pristine purity. It was first introduced 
into Ceylon, about 300 years B.c., by the great 
Augustine of Buddhism, Mahindo ; and the ex- 
tensive ruins through the island, especially in the 
ancient cities of Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa, 
bear witness to the sacrifices which kings and peo- 
ple joined in making to create lasting monuments 
to their faith. Under European rule royal sup- 
port is no longer given to it; but its pure and 
simple doctrines live in the hearts of the people. 
The taking of the meanest life is strictly forbid- 
den; and falsehood, intemperance, dishonesty, 
anger, pride and covetousness are denounced as 
incompatible with Buddhism, which enjoins the 
practice of chastity, gratitude, contentment, mod- 
eration, forgiveness of injuries, patience and 
cheerfulness, 

One of the-remarkable traits of the Hindoo 
character is their great kindness to animals, 
which, of course, they owe to their religious be- 
lief that after death the souls of men pass into 
the bodies of some animal. With such a belief 
how could one, for instance, think of kicking a 
barking dog: “‘If by chance it was my grand- 
father !” 

The Brahmans think that the cows which give 
them food are sacred, but they consider equaliy so 
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tigers which devour thousands of them, and 
snakes which poison them. Monkeys, who are 
more than sacred, are allowed to ravage the har- 
vests and the gardens; and in many cities can be 
found hospitals not only for old or sick domestic 
animals, but also for lamed turtles, centenarian 
parrots, for rats, snakes, toads and fleas. If they 
could only keep these last-named in their hospi- 
tals! But alas! there are armies of them in 
every mattress and in every pillow ; and to kill 
them is a crime—worse, it might be a parricide 
or a fratricide. ‘‘Ifush!" said my friend. ‘It 
is at all events an ‘ insecticide.’’ 

The Brahmans, therefore, eat nothing which 
has been alive ; and most of the Hindoo popula- 
tion feed on rice, wheat and cakes. A _ sect, 
called the Djainas, go so far in their fear of kill- 
ing a living being that while walking they con- 
tinually watch their feet in order not to step on 
an ant. They carefully sweep the place where 
they are to sit, and drink but filtered water so as 
not to swallow with it an ancestor or a dead friend 
who may have taken the form of a microbe. 
More than that, they cover their noses and 
mouths to avoid breathing a flying insect who 
might turn out to be a stepfather or a mother- 
in-law. 

The religious enthusiasm of the Hindoos clearly 
shows itself, among other things, in the astound- 
ing number, immensity and splendors of the tem- 
ples, the most beautiful of which (though to-day 
devastated and ruined) are marvelous masterpieces 
of a prodigious fantastic and fairy art, truly over- 
whelming for one’s imagination. ‘The temples of 

‘Japan and China are mére children’s toys com- 
pared to those of Ceylon. 

Their extraordinary fanaticism also shows itself 
in their desire to expiate their sins in this world, 
and to that end many spend their lives in peni- 
tence and contrition, in frightful retreats in the 
forests, in fasting, in lashing their bodies, ete. 
One of the favorite expiating ceremonies was to 
have oneself hung in the-air with iron hooks 
driven into the flesh and bones of the back. This 
last custom is disappearing, and being replaced 
by the less painful one of taking baths in sacred 
lakes and sacred rivers like the Ganges. Millions 
of them indulge in this, and no matter how black 
they were when going into the water, they come 
out with their souls as white as snow and exempt 
from all sins. Lotions and sprinkling with cows’ 
urine or milk (get this latter by all means if you 
can) have also a wonderful effect upon the soul. 

Now, readers, let me teach you the mysterious 

and divine formula which is repeated millions of 
times by millions of Buddhists, and whose marvel- 
ous efficacy in assuring worldly success here below 
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and eternal happiness above is universally known. 
It washes away one’s sins, chases away the evil 
spirits and rejoices the gods. It is short, and you 
will easily remember it, especially if you keep in 
mind that each syllable pronounced by you will 
secure thousands of years of heavenly felicity. It 
is thus written in the sacred characters : 


a aifaqa z 


and is pronounced, ‘*Om mani padme houm,” 
which means, ‘Oh! the jewel in the lotus, 6h !” 

No one will deny that the learned Brahmans 
must have a powerful genins to have discovered 
such a sublimit dint of deep meditation’ and 
mysterious ecstasies. But the palm must be given 


to another sma t of antique Christian origin, 


whose creed is singularly mixed with all kinds of 
Oriental superstitions. Each vear, during a cer- 
tain religions feast, the participants write up a 
general confession, thus making a list of all their 
sins. All these papers, blackened with the de- 
filements of their souls, are used to load a cannon 
which scatters them through the air; the papers 
are dispersed in the wind, and now—let the devil 


run after them ! 

Adam’s Peak, the finest mountain of Ceylon, is 
chiefly remarkable as the resort of pilgrims from 
all parts of the East. The hollow in the lofty 
rock that crowns the summit is said by the Brah- 
mans to be the footstep of Siva; by the Bud- 
dhists, that of Buddha; by the Mohammedans, 
that of Adam ; whilst the Portuguese Christians 
are divided between the conflicting claims of St. 
Thomas and treasurer of Candace, Queen of 
Ethiopia. The footstep is covered by a handsome 
roof, and is guarded by the priest of a rich mon- 
astery halfway up the mountain, who maintains 
a shrine upon the summit of the peak. 

If nearly all through India the condition of 
women is low (not long ago widows were burned 
alive in the same fire used to cremate their hus- 
bands), there is nevertheless a part of India where 
their conditions are quite different. In the 
mountainous region of India, toward the Orient, 
live the singular tribes called ‘ Garros.” Their 
women are absolute mistresses of everything. The 
woman is the head of the house, and the head- 
ship of the family is not called ‘‘ paternity,” but 
‘maternity. Women alone possess property, 
and when one dies her daughters alone inherit. 
The funniest thing of all is that over there every 
year is ‘‘ leap year,” or, rather, the girls propose. 
Nay, more—they have to carry off the man they 
wish to marry! This simulated capture is a mere 
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eeremony. On a certain 
night the relatives and 
friends of the young wom- 
an go to the house of the 
young man, and despite his 
resistance, more or less sim- 
ulated, carry him to the 
house of the bride, where 
the marriage takes place. 
Something similar exists 
among the civilized Hin- 
doos of Malabar, where 
«mothers ” are the head of 
the family, where women 
inherit and will the proper- 
ty, while the men cultivate 
the fields and work in the 
house. Under the English 
domination the small state 
of Travancore was governed 
by queens succeeding from 
mother to daughter. 
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BEGGAR (OVER 100 YEARS OLD). 
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Caste exists among the Singhalese as a 
conventional and social, not as a sacred, 
institution. All castes, however low, are 
eligible to the priesthood, which com- 
mands the homage of the highest. Bud- 
dha teaches that 
‘“‘A man does not become low caste by birth, 

Nor by birth does one become high caste. 

High caste is the result of high actions, 

And by actions does man degrade himself to 
caste which is low.” 


The highest caste among the Singhalese 
is the ‘* Goi-vansa,” or tillers of the soil. 
There are, besides, fishers, smiths, wash- 
ers, baggage carriers, weavers, potters and 
others. Every trade isa ‘‘caste.” The 
vastes do not intermarry, and neither 
wealth nor European influence has had 
any effect in breaking down caste dis- 
tinctions. At present the wealthiest na- 
tive in Ceylon is a fisher by caste, but his 
wealth cannot gain him admittance to the 
houses of much poorer people of a higher 
caste. 

There are in the island a great many 
white buffaloes, but foremost among the 
animals of Ceylon is the elephant, who is 
of great value on account of its strength, 
sagacity and docility. They are to be met 
with in greater or less numbers through 
most unfrequented parts of the interior. 
Sometimes they make inroads in herds on 
the cultivated grounds ard plantations, 
committing great damage. ‘To protect 
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these lands, and at the same time 
keep up the government stud of 
draught elephants, ‘‘ kraals,” or traps 
on a large scale, are erected in the 
forest, into which the wild herds are 
driven, and once secured, they are 
soon tamed and fit for service. Up- 
ward of three hundred and twenty 
species of birds have been found in 
Ceylon, many of them having splen- 
did plumage. As for the crocodiles, 
they infest the rivers and estuaries, 
and even large fresh-water reservoirs. 

There are in Ceylon some lakes of 
considerable extent and of great 
beauty, many of which are artificial. 
The Dutch, while in possession of 
Ceylon, did much to improve its water 
communication, and connected the 
natural channels by artificial canals. 

I have already said how strange it 
seemed to us, this Christmas Day 
without snow, in the midst of dark- 
green foliage and radiant blossoms. 
Stranger still was it to us to find our- 
selyes on such a day among people 
who knew nothing of its meaning and 
had not the slightest idea of * cele- 
brating.” Europeans and Americans 
living there were doing their best to 
observe the day and do as they would 
have done at home. But in spite of 
their efforts it did not look enough 
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like Christmas Day. 
Their gatekeeper 
had been careful to 
decorate the en- 
trance door with the 
horrible yellow flow- 
ers which the LHin- 
doos-call ** ginda” ; 
their many servants 
(having learned the 
foreign ways), early 
in the day had come, 
one after the other, 
with their salaams, 
anxious to get a 
present or some 
‘*‘backsheesh’’; 
their Hindoo butech- 
ors, grocers, fruiter- 
ers, ete., had called, 
bringing on silver 
plates presents of 
oranges, bananas— 
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grapes coming frou Cabul, each fruit being 
placed in a box which had been previously filled 
with cotton. Then the friends had called, ex- 
pressing alike their dozens of wishes, and every- 
one alike had indulged in the “eternal port wine 
and eternal pinm pudding,” rather heavy in that 
climate ; but in spite of that, they all felt it was 
not Christmas for them. 

Having no calls to make, no visitors to receive, 
we spent our morning among the native shops. 
We bought a number of stones, and, of course, 
we were shamefully robbed by those rascals. After 
a lunch at the Grand Oriental we took an open 
carriage and drove some twenty miles out of the 
city to a beautiful hotel built as a summer resort 
on the shore of the ocean. ‘The magnificent ave- 
nue along which we drove was bordered with im- 
mense palm trees and beautiful private residences, 
and here and there lively villages of natives. 
Hundreds of little naked fellows followed our 
carriage, running alongside of it, begging in their 
pigeon English for a cent, and fighting like imps 
to get it whenever we would throw one to them. 
Some of them were real cute, and had the finest 


black eyes I have ever seen. Very pretty women 
and handsome men were also numerous. Even 
the barefoot women of the lower classes were 
covered with silver ornaments, set with precious 
stones—earrings, necklaces, bracelets around their 
wrists and ankles, and dozens of rings on their 
fingers and toes. 

We were delighted, on arriving at the hotel, to 
find a real Christmas repast awaiting us. Thanks 
to the kindness of the proprietor of the Grand 
Oriental, our table was beautifully decorated with 
flowers and ferns ; and among the many and well- 
prepared dishes we had a turkey with cranberry 
sauce, and a mince pie. The Grand Oriental is 
doubtless the best and cleanest hotel in India. 
That we enjoyed tle dinner, and especially the 
dishes recalling ‘‘ home,” I need not say. But 
what would our good friends the Brahmans have 
thought had they seen us eating fishes, birds, 
meats—so many things which once had a life! 
Why, just think! that big white, tender turkey 
might have been Cesar, Alexander, Napoleon, 
Washington, or even the last Sultan—of Turkey, 
of course ! 
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CoLomBo is the marine junction of the world, 
and the different lines converging here as in a 
focus render the commercial metropolis of Ceylon 
a cosmopolitan rather than a Singhalese city. The 
busy streets glow with dazzling color and frame 
perpetually changing pictures of that brilliant 
Oriental life which to those unfamiliar with it 
appears a dream of Arabian Nights rather than a 
tangible reality of ordinary experience. The va- 
rious races which jostle each other in street and 
bazaar partake of the cosmopolitan character 
which belongs in a certain degree to the whole 
island, though more especially to Colombo. Ef- 
feminate-looking Singhalese with glossy braids of 
black hair fastened by huge tortoise-shell combs 
wander about in smart jackets and striped shirts 
of native cloth. The dress of the women is almost 
identical with that of the men, though sometimes 
varied by a low white muslin bodice and a string 
of coral, replaced in the higher classes by spark- 
ling circlets of rubies or sapphires on dusky necks 
and arms. Moormen, descended from ancient 
Arab traders who migrated hither from Red Sea 
ports, and distinguishable by their voluminous 
red or white robes and tall hats glittering with 
tinsel, smoke their nargilehs in dim arcades 
filled with gorgeous silks and delicate embroider- 


ies. Malays with flat Mongolian features and 
dull-blue garb drive a brisk trade in the artistic- 
ally woven cloth and cotton of their native penin- 
sula. Stolid Bombay merchants and keen-faced 
Jews with long black ringlets preside over stores 
of shining gems ; for this favored island, together 
with the pearl fisheries of the western coast, pos- 
sesses the further treasure of inexhaustible sap- 
phire mines, and the minor wealth of tourmalines, 
moonstones and garnets. 

The rubies and emeralds of Burmah and Siam, 
which appear plentiful as the native jewels, are 
received in exchange for the splendid sapphires, 
and the rare specimens of alexandrite and jacinth 
obtained from the quarries of Ratnapura, famous 
for unique crystallizations which rank amid the 
phenomena of nature. The most valuable sap- 
phires are of a deep velvety blue, unchanged by 
artificial light, but the scale of color runs from 
palest azure to darkest indigo. Sapphires of faint 
pink hue are highly prized, and the green sap- 
phire has obtained a well-deserved popularity, but 
gems of white and yellow lustre are comparatively 
worthless. ‘The semi-transparent asterias, or star 
sapphire, of blue-gray tint, shows a five-pointed 
stur radiating in fine white veins from the centre 
of the stone. The abundant tourmalines glow 
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with rich hues of straw color, amber and brown, 
veried occasionally by a brilliant green, gems of 
this color being locally designated as ‘* green dia- 
monds”; but the rare alexandrite, pale green by 
day and changing to lustrous crimson under arti- 
ficial light, is the most exquisite of Singhalese 
jewels. Sparkling cinnamon stones, their ruddy 
brown shot with orange, are also local specialties ; 
and the delicate moonstone, so called from the 
azure crescent which shimmers through the opal- 
escent pallor of every perfect specimen, is indig- 
enous to the island. 

With difficulty we tear ourselves away from the 
mysterious fascination of the sparkling jewels, 
possessing that magnetic attraction for the femi- 
nine mind which Goethe realized when he placed 
them in the hand of Mephistopheles as an irre- 
sistible temptation. Coolies, who only add a sup- 
plementary red handkerchief to the brown suit 
with which nature provides them, draw the rick- 
shaws, which seem the favorite vehicles of Ceylon, 
and white bullocks trot past harnessed to scarlet 
carts laden with brightly clad natives. English 
soldiers in white uniform and sun helmet ride 
prancing chargers on the green ‘‘ Maidan ” be- 
fore the barracks, and fashionable carriages drive 
up and down Galle Face, filled with elegantly 
dressed Europeans and the more gaudily attired 
burghers who belong to the Duteh and Portu- 


guese stock, whieh by Singhalese intermarriage 
long since ame incorporated with the original 
pepulation. ° 

A few expeditions in rickshaw and bullock 
bandy suffice for the exploration of Colombo, 
which owes its modern importance to the crowded 
shipping ever passing to and from this connecting 


link in the intersecting chains of international 


commeree. The bazaars with their local curios of 
ebony and sandalwood, poreupine quills and woven 
grass, surpass those of the Indian peninsula in 
variety and beauty. The extensive Pettah, or 
native town, glows with kaleidoscopic coloring, 
an] the English eathedral in a shady close adds a 
touch of home association to the unfamiliar as- 
pect of the shining East. Compulsory baptism 
dur ng the P riucuese oceu pation added many SO- 


ealled converts to the Roman Chureh, but most 
of these unwilling Christians reverted in after 
years to their original Buddhism, though the 
modern Roman mission numbers many faithful 
adherents. The supreme charm of the locality 
consists in the tropical verdure, which turns every 
rural lune and woodland vista into a bower of 
floral splendor. An artificial lake in the midst of 
the city tempers the burning rays of the équatorial 
sun, aul the shadowy creeks under their canopy 
of palms are filled with floating water lilies, pink, 
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white and blue. The aromatic cinnamon gardens 
scent the air, and every palm-thatched hut buries 
itself in a tangle of choicest exotics and a green 
nest of tropical verdure. The lazy insouciance of 
the people and lavish bounty of nature un- 


der equatorial skies contrast sharply with the 


stern environment of Northern poverty in a rig- 
orous climate, where the earth appears as a hard 


taskmaster rathe a tender mother. 


An expedition Mount Lavinia is de rigueur 


with every visitor to Colombo. Picturesque bun- 
galows and lovely gardens line the road for the 
first two miles, the deep verandas and _ pillared 
porticoes mantled with the royal purple of Bou- 
gainvillea and vivid coloring of unfamiliar 


tropical creepers. Stately palms \ustle overhead, 
banana and India rubber flap their broad green 
leaves in the spice-laden breeze, and ripening 


mangoes glow an glossy foliage. The yellow 
canes of the giant bamboo gleam amid the pale 
green of the feathery leaves. Custard apple and 
boquat, rose ap nd papaw hang over every 
flowery hedge and tempt the thirsty traveler to 
ool and juiey fruits. Here 
ghty banyan strikes the ground 


pause and gather 


and there a mi 


again and again th the eurious trunks which 
grow downward from the end of every bough, and 
in their turn bra out into the fresh foliage 
like a dozen trees in one. Mahogany and tulip 
tree, teak and t ood, with a hundred un- 


known species, ad the variety of the tropical 
woods; and as we advance the road penetrates 
the shadowy de} an interminable forest of 
cocoanuts, with impses of the sea shining 
through their p ed stems. We pass bamboo- 
roofed villages, t stalls filled with mounds 
of pineapples, al wverhanging eaves laden 
with huge bune ow bananas. Gayly clad 
girls tie up this 3 plentiful of fruits in next 
parcels with its eat leaves, or pour out the 
tea, which is no niversal beverage of Coy- 
lon, while they « rily with the native way- 
farers who, rich nited leisure, halt for the 
simple refreshmet 

Mount Lavinia 


the Indian Ocean, which bursts in foam and 


» site of a large hotel above 
thunder among t ks and caverns below the 
green promontory he shadow of the tall gray 
house, and the | ground of waving palms, ren- 
der the spot an oasis of perpetual coolness in this 


sun-steeped land. A delicious breeze blows from 
the sea; fishermen mend their nets on the golden 


sinds of the | 
dart in and ont of the rocky creeks. A small 
brown boy swarms up a lofty tree to gather fresh 


ced bay, and eatamarans 


cocoanuts, and recline in dolce far niente 


fashion upon long bamboo chairs, sipping iced 
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cocoanut water, while we revel in the glorious sun- 
set light which streams over the purple ocean as 
the flaming disk sinks below the waves. 

The return to Colombo by moonlight, a few 
hours later, is the loveliest experience of all. The 
breeze has died away, and the forest of palms is 
motionless as though carved in ebony. ‘The full 
moon fringes the dark fronds with silver, and 
gleams with mellow lustre on the polished stems 
which pencil interlacing shadows on the shining 





grass. Fireflies sparkle in the dusky glades, light- 
ing up a world of mystery with their galaxies of 
glittering stars. The little villages are wrapped in 
silence and sleep, though here and there a dark 
form raises itself from a grass mat at the sound 
of the horse’s hoofs. Our seven miles’ progress 
through the scene of enchantment is all too short, 
for dawn, sunset and moonlight are the three 
conditions which glorify this tropical Eden with 
a halo of unearthly beauty.—Cornhill. 





ROAD THROUGH ‘‘ ROCK TEMPLES,” NEAR COLOMBO, 
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HE HANDED TO 


THE END 


By Coun 


The scene opens in the mess room of the Fifth Light Bat- 
tery, and shifts to the Malakoff mound. 

The chief characters are Cornet Vladimir Kozeltzoff (called 
Samiliarly Volodya), a youth of seventeen who has come from 
St. Petersburg to join the besieged army ; and Vlang, a Yun- 
ker of the Fifth Battery. 

The time is the early afternoon, 


I. 

THE mess dinner consisted of a huge wooden 
bowl of cabbage soup, with fat lumps of beef 
floating about in it, and a vast supply of pepper 
and laurel leaves, mustard, and Polish rissoles 
wrapped in a cabbage leaf, patties of mincemeat 
and dough, with slightly rancid butter. 
were no napkins. 


There 
The spoons were of pewter or 
wood: there were but two glasses, and a water 
jug with a broken lip stood on the table beside 
them. 

Nevertheless the dinner was not dull. 
sation never flagged for a moment. 

The officers’ talk ran at first on the battle of 
Inkerman, in which the Fifth Battery had taken 
part ; on the causes of their defeat—about which 
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** THE BATTERY CLERK ENTERED THE ROOM WITH THREE SEALED ENVELOPES, WHICH 


THE COMMANDER 


OF A SIEGE. 
BEING SCENES WITHIN SEBASTOPOL, IN 


\UGUST, 1855. 
N. Tousrot. 


each man present had a theory, and held his 
tongue as soon as the battery commander began 
to speak. ‘Then the talk shifted easily to the de- 
fective calibre of the ordinary light guns and the 
merits of the new lightened guns—a subject on 
which Volodya had an opportunity of airing his 
knowledge of artillery. 

But their 


k never touched on the present 
desperate posit 


n of Sebastopol. It was as if each 

thought out that subject too 
to allude to it again. In much 
the same way, to Volodya’s profound astonish- 
ment and chagrin, not a word was uttered about 
the duties he had come to fulfill and on which he 
had hoped for enlightenment. He might be sit- 


one of them 
thoroughly ev 


ting there for no other purpose than giving his 
ideas on the 1 euns and dining with the com- 
mander of the battery 


«a shell fell not far from the 
house where they were seated. The walls and 
floor shook as though from an earthquake, and 
the window was darkened with the smoke of the 
powder. 


During dinner 
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‘You didn’t see this sort of thing in St. Peters- 
burg, eh ?” asked the commander. ‘‘ These little 
surprises are common hereabouts, though. Vlang, 
take a look and see where it burst.” 

Yunker Vlang, getting up and looking out of 
the window, reported that it had burst in the 
square outside. And then nothing more was said 
about the shell. 

Just before the end of the dinner an old man, 
the battery clerk, entered the room, with three 
sealed envelopes, which he handed to the com- 
mander. 

‘‘This is very important,” said the old clerk ; 
‘‘a messenger this moment brought these from 
the chief of the artillery.” 

All the officers gazed impatiently and with cu- 
riosity at the commander’s fingers as they deftly 
broke the seals and drew out the ‘‘ very impor- 
tant” paper. ‘ What can ¢his be ?” each was ask- 
ing himself. 

It might contain leave for them all to march 
out of Sebastopol on furlough ; on the other hand, 
it might be an order for the whole battery to be- 
take themselves to the bastions. 

‘““What, again ?” exclaimed the commander, 
flinging the paper testily on the table. 

‘What’s it about ?” asked the senior officer. 

** An officer and crew wanted for a mortar bat- 
tery over yonder; and I’ve only four officers, and 
there’s not a gun company in the line that has its 
proper complement,” the commander growled. 
*‘And here they are asking me for more !” 

There was a short pause while he swallowed his 
anger. ‘Then he added: ‘* But somebody must 
go, gentlemen. ‘The order requires him to be at 
the barrier at seven o’clock. . . . Who is to go, 
gentlemen ? Decide,” he repeated. 

** Well, here’s one that has never been yet,” 
said an officer, pointing to Volodya. 

The commander did not reply. 

‘** Yes, certainly ; I should like to go,” said Vo- 
lodya, though he felt the cold sweat ooze out at his 
back and on the nape of his neck. 

**No, no—why should you? ‘There’s no occa- 
sion,” interrupted the officer. ‘Of course nobody 
will refuse; but all the same it’s not proper to 
ask anyone. If the commander will allow us, 
we'll draw lots, as we did once before.” 

All agreed to this proposal. Krant, a staff 
captain, cut some paper into slips, folded them 
up and dropped them into his cap. The captain 
tried to be gay, and even plucked up courage to 
ask the commander for wine, ‘‘ to keep up their 
courage,” he said. Volodya smiled at something, 
another sat gloomily taciturn, a third swore the 
Jot would infallibly fall on him, a fourth was se- 
renely composed. 


Volodya was allowed first draw. He selected a 
slip which was rather long, but it occurred to 
him, next moment, to change it. He took an- 
other instead, which was smaller and thinner, un- 
folded it, and read on it, ‘‘Z go.” 

**Tt has fallen to me,” he said, sighing. 

‘Well, well—God be with you! You'll get 
your baptism of fire at once,” said the commander, 
turning a kindly smile on the lad’s troubled face ; 
‘but you must look sharp in getting to your 
post. ‘lo make matters more cheerful for you, 
you shall take Vlang along with you as gun ser- 
geant.” 

Il. 

VLANG was delighted with the duty assigned to 
him, and rushed off to make his preparations. 
As soon as they were finished he went to help 
Volodya, and tried to induce him to take his mat- 
tress and fur coat with him, some old ‘‘Annals of 
the Country,” a spirit lamp, coffeepot, and much 
other useless baggage. The captain counseled 
Volodya to read up his ‘* Manual for Artillery Of- 
ficers,” on the subject of mortar practice, and at 
once to copy the tables out of it, 

Volodya immediately set about this, and, to his 
astonishment and delight, found that, though 
still somewhat bothered with apprehensions of 
danger, and still more with a fear lest he should 
prove a coward, he suffered much less from these 
feelings than he had done on the previous even- 
ing, when he was entering Sebastopol for the first 
time. The daylight had something to do with 
this, and his active employment, and still more, 
perhaps, the fact that neither fear nor any other 
powerful emotion can last with the same inten- 
sity. In short, he had already managed to shake 
off his terror. 

At seven that evening, just as the sun had begun 
to sink behind the Nikolaevsky Barracks, the ser- 
geaut came with word that the men were ready 
and waiting for him. 

“T have given the list to Vlang. Your honor 
has only to ask him for it,” said the sergeant. 

At the corner of the house stood twenty artil- 
lery men, with side arms, but without their load- 
ing tools. Volodya and his Yunker stepped up to 
them. 

‘*Now, I wonder,” thought Volodya, ‘if I 


ought to make them a little speech. Or shall I 


merely say ‘Good day, my boys’? Or shall I say 
nothing at all? Come, there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t say ‘Good day, my boys! I ought to 
say that much, surely.” And in a ringing voice 
he called out, boldly : ‘Good day, my boys !” 
The soldiers answered cheerfully. Ilis fresh 
young voice sounded pleasantly in the ears of each 
one among them. Volodya marched along ener- 
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getically at their head, and although his heart 
beat as if he had been running a mile or two at 
the top of his speed, his step was light and his 
face glowing. 

When they reached the Malakoff mound and 
were climbing the slope he noticed that Vlang, 
who had kept close at his heels all the way, was 
dodging to this side and that, and ducking his 
head, as if all the cannon balls and shells, which 
just there were whizzing by continually, were fly- 
ing straight at him. Some of the men followed 
his example, and the faces of all betrayed nerv- 
ousness, if not fear. This put the finishing stroke 
to Volodya’s nonchalance and encouraged him 
tremendously. 

“So here I am—I, too—on the Malakoff 
mound ; and I imagined it a thousand times more 
terrible! And here I am, able to walk along 
without ducking my head when the shells come, 
und am by far the least terrified of the company ! 
so I’m not a coward, after all!” he thought, over- 
joyed, and soon became somewhat enthusiastically 
conceited on the strength of it. 

But he was soon rudely shaken out of this com- 
placency by a sight that he stumbled upon in the 
twilight by the Kornilovsky battery, while he was 
searching for the commander of the bastion. 
Four soldiers were standing near the breastworks. 
Between them was the body of a man, without 
shoes or coat. ‘They had it by the arms and legs, 
and were staggering as they tried to heave it over 
the ramparts. 

(By this time it had become impossible in many 
places to carry off the corpses from the bastions ; 
consequently they were tossed into the trenches, 
that they might not choke up the batteries. ) 

Volodya, as he saw the corpse hang on the ridge 
of the breastworks, and then topple down into the 
trench, stood for a moment like a stone. But 
luckily the commander of the bastion here came 
up, gave him his instructions, and a guide to con- 
duct him to the battery and the shellproof huts 
which his men were to occupy. 

The remainder of this evening we will not dwell 
upon : how, in place of the artillery practice which 
he had been accustomed to see on the Volkoff 
field, where all was accuracy and precision, and 
which he had expected to find here, Volodya 
found two cracked mortars, one of which had 
been broken in the muzzle by acannon ball, while 
the second stood on a heap of splinters, the wreck 
of its platform ; how there was no chance of his 
getting any workmen to mend this platform until 
next morning ; how not a single charge was of the 
weight prescribed in Bezak’s ‘*‘ Manual”; how two 
of his men were wounded, and how he himself was 
a score of times within a hair’s breadth of death. 


Luckily, he had been given, to help him, an 
artillery sergeant of huge stature, a sailor, who 
had served at the mortars since the beginning of 
the siege, who convinced him that they could still 
the course of the night, led him 
all over the bastion as calmly as if he had been in 
his own kitchen garden, and who promised to 
have everything put shipshape in the morning. 

The shellproof hut to which his guide led him 
was hollowed out of the rocky soil, and was, in 


be used ; who, 


fact, a long hole of two cubic fathoms’ space, 
planked with thick oak. Here Volodya settled 
himself, with all his soldiers. Vlang was the first, 
as soon as he discovered the tiny entrance, twenty- 


eight inches high, of the hut, to dash into it head- 
nearly splitting his skull on the 
‘couched down in a corner, and 
showed no further signs of life. 

As for Volodya, as soon as all the soldiers were 
ranged on the floor along the wall, and a few had 
lit their pipes, he fixed up his bed in another 
corner, lit a candle, and lay back smoking a cig- 


long; and aft 


stone floor, he 


arette. 

The shots never ceased to fly over the hut ; but 
none were very loud, except those from one par- 
ticular cannon, which stood pretty close, and 
made the walls shake with its thunder. In the 
hut itself all was quiet. The men were a bit shy 
as yet of their new officer, and only exchanged a 
syllable or two, now and again, as one desired an- 
other to keep his legs to himself, or to pass over 
alight for his pipe. Somewhere among the stones 
a rat was scratching, and occasionally Vlang broke 
forth with a sigh of great volume. 

Volodya, reclining in his quiet corner with his 
men about him, felt just that sensation of well- 
being that, as a child, he had known when, in a 
game of hide and seek, he had managed to creep 
into a cupboard or under his mother’s skirts, anid 
listen, hardly daring to breathe and afraid of the 
dark, yet conscious of being in the right place. 
He felt a bit oppressed, yet cheerful. 


If. 

TEN minutes passed thus, and then the men 
began to shift their positions and talk. ‘The two 
most important personages among them-—the two 
gun sergeants—settled themselves nearest the of- 
ficer’s candle and bed. One was old and gray, 

le medal on his breast except the 
George ; the other was a young militiaman, who 
smoked cigarettes, which he kept rolling. ‘The 
drummer, as is usual, assumed the duty of at- 
officer. Next came the bombar- 
diers and cavalrymen, and farther away, in the 
shadow of the entrance, sat the underlings. 
These also had struck up a conversation. It 
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started with the hasty entrance of a man into the 
hut. 

‘Hullo, mate! Couldn’t you stay in the 
street ? Weren’t the girls singing merrily 
enough ?” asked a voice. 

«‘' They sing songs the like of which were never 
heard in the village,” answered the newcomer, 
with a laugh. 

«* But you see, Vasin doesn’t make love to shells 
—oh, dear, no—he doesn’t care for them at all !” 
said one from the aristocratic corner. 


‘Ts it likely ? When it’s necessary it’s another 
thing,” drawled Vasin, while the rest kept silence. 
‘‘What’s wrong in not loving them ? Ever since 
the 24th they’ve been firing desperately. You 
get killed for nothing, and your superiors won’t 
give you so much as a ‘Thank ye’ for it.” 

There was a general langh at this. 

*‘Look at Melnikoff,” said somebody; ‘that 
fellow isn’t happy unless he’s sitting outside the 
door.” 

“Well, let Melnikoff sit there if he chooses,” 
answered an old gunner; ‘they’ll kill him for a 
certainty—and where’s the use of it ?” 

“* Who is this Melnikoff ?” Volodya inquired. 

‘‘Why, your honor, he’s just a thick-headed 
soldier of ‘Ours.’ Tle doesn’t seem afraid of any- 
thing ; and now he keeps walking about outside. 
Look at him out there; he looks like a bear.” 

‘<THe knows a charm,” drawled Vasin, from the 
corner. 

Melnikoff at this point entered the hut. Un- 
like the great majority of soldiers, he was fat—a 
good-looking fellow with a freckled skin, a tall, 
protuberant forehead, and prominent light-blue 
eyes. 

«Are you afraid of the shells ?” Volodya asked 
him. 

‘‘What is there about the shells to be afraid 
of 2” Melnikoff retorted, shrugging his shoulders 
and scratching his head. ‘‘I know I sha’n’t be 
killed by a shell.” 

“So you'd like to go on living here ?” 

‘‘Why, to be sure. It’s jolly here,” said the 
man, breaking into a laugh. 

“Oh, then you must be picked for a sortie. 
I'll speak to the general about it if you like,” said 
Volodya, although he was not acquainted with a 
single general in Sebastopol. 

‘*Why shouldn’t I like ? I do.” 

And Melnikoff disappeared behind the others. 

“* Boys,” he called out, ‘‘let’s have a game of 
noski. Who has a pack of cards ?” 

The loser at noski is wrapped on the nose with 
the cards, and it was not long before a game was 
started in the far corner, and blows on the nose, 


he 


langhter and calls of ‘Trumps !” were heard. 


Volodya drank some tea that the drummer 
made for him, treated the gunners, and joked and 
chattered with them. He wanted to be popular, 
and felt highly pleased at the respect they showed 
him. The soldiers, on their side, finding that the 
gentleman gave himself no airs, began to talk to- 
gether. 

One had a theory that the siege of Sebastopol 
would soon be over, because a trustworthy man 
from the fleet had told him the emperor’s brother, 
Constantine, was coming to relieve us with the 
American fleet, and soon we should have a kind 
of truce, during which if anyone fired a shot he 
would have to pay seventy-five kopecks for it. 

Vasin—who, Volodya had noticed, was a small 
fellow with whiskers and great kindly eyes—now 
related, at first amid general attention, and after- 
ward amid general laughter, how, when he went 
home on furlough, at first his people were de- 
lighted to see him, but pretty soon his father be- 
gan to send him off to work to his great disgust. 

All this amused Volodya. Ilis cheerfulness con- 
tinued, and he forgot his fear, and forgot the 
closeness and bad air of the hut. Many of the 
men were already snoring. Vlang had stretched 
himself out on the ground. The old gun sergeant, 
having spread his cloak, was crossing himself and 
muttering his prayers before going to sleep, when 
it occurred to Volodya to step outside the hut and 
see what was going on. 

“Take your legs out of the way !” one soldier 
cried to another, as he rose; and the legs were 
pulled up to make way for him. 

Vlang, who had seemed asleep, started up, and 
caught him by the lapel of his coat. 

“Don’t go! How can you want to go?” he 
began, entreating him tearfully. ‘‘ You don’t un- 
derstand these things yet. They are firing at us 
out there all the time. It’s better in here.” 

But, disregarding him, Volodya picked his way 
out, and seated himself on the threshold, where 
Melnikoff was already sitting. 

The air was pure and fresh, especially after the 
hut. The night was clear and tranquil. Through 
the roar of the cannonade could be distinguished 
the creaking noises of cart wheels, bringing ga- 
bions, and the voices of the men at work on the 
magazine. Above their heads stretched the starry 
sky, across which flashed the fiery trails of shells. 
A few paces away, on the left, an opening led to 
another hut, through which the feet and backs 
of the soldiers inside were visible, and through 
which came the murmur of their talk. In front 
rose the mouth of the powder vault, across which 
flitted the bent figures of men, and on the very 
top of which, amid the bullets and shells that 
kept whizzing past, stood a tall form in a black 
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overcoat, with his hands in his pockets, and his 
feet treading down the earth which the others 
fetched in sacks. Every now and then a shell 
would shoot over and explode close to the cave. 
The men who were carrying the earth ducked and 
ran aside, but the black figure never moved—went 
on quietly treading down the earth, and remained 
in one spot and in one attitude. 

‘* Who is that dark man ?” Volodya asked Mel- 
nikoff. 

‘*T don’t know, but I'll go and cee.” 

“*Don’t go. There’s no necessity.” 

But Melnikoff, without attending to this, seam- 
pered off to the black figure, and stood beside 
him for a fairly long time, as calm and motion- 


less as the other. 
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IV. 

Next day, the 27th, after a ten hours’ sleep, 
Volodya, feeling fresh and fit, stepped out of the 
hut. Vlang crawled out at his heels, but at the 
first whiz of a bullet went flying backward through 
the aperture, bumping his head, while the sol- 
diers langhed. ‘The most of them were already 
out of doors. Viang, the old gun sergeant and a 
few others were the only men who rarely stepped 
out. It was impossible to keep the rest inside. 
They scattered about in the crisp morning air, es- 
caping from the foul atmosphere of the hut. The 
bombardment had not slackened ; but they lounged 
about the opening, and some even on the breast- 
works. As for Melnikoff, he had been saunter- 
ing about among the batteries ever since day- 
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‘‘Tt’s the man in charge of the magazine, your 
honor,” he said, strolling back. ‘‘A shell has 
gone through it, so the men are fetching more 
earth.” 

Now and then a shell seemed to plunge straight 
for the door of the hut. When this happened 
Volodya shrank into the corner, and then, after 
a moment, peered out again, looking upward to 
see if another were coming. Vlang, from the in- 
terior, kept imploring him to come back ; but he 
sat on the threshold for three hours. Ie felt a 
kind of pleasure in thus tempting fate and watch- 
ing the flight of the shells. 

As the night dragged on Volodya had found 
out the point whence most of the firing pro- 
ceeded and where the shots struck. 


SHOUTED VOLODYA 


break, staring up at the sky with absolute cool- 
ness, 

Close by the entrance sat two-veterans and a 
curly-headed recruit, a Jew, who had been de- 
tailed from the infantry. This youth picked up 
one of the bu that were lying about, flattened 
it out on a » with a potsherd, and with his 
knife carved to the form of a cross of St. 
rs watched him as they talked. 


» a fine-looking cross. 


George. ‘The 
[t turned out 


A cannon screamed over their heads as 


they sat, and struck the earth a few feet from 
Mblnikoff, who was strolling toward them from 
the trenches. 

‘That was a close shave for Melnikoff,” ob- 


served one. 
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“‘T sha'n’t be killed,” Melnikoff called out. 

**Tiere’s a cross for you, for your pluck,” the 
recruit said, handing it to Melnikoff. 

’ A small bullet whistled past their heads and 
struck a stone. 

“One of us’ll get a full-discharge before even- 
ing—see if he doesn’t,” said a veteran. 

They all laughed. 

Not only before evening, but before two hours 
were up, two of them had received their full dis- 
charge, and five were wounded. But the rest 
joked on. . 

By morning two mortars had actually been re- 
paired, so that it was possible to fire them. At 
ten o’clock Volodya, following the instructions he 
had received from the commander of the bastion, 
shouted out the order and marched off to the bat- 
tery. 

The men were no sooner busy than all the fear 
they had shown the evening before had vanished 
utterly. Vlang alone dodged and ducked as be- 
fore, and Vasin fussed and fidgeted a little, and 
kept incessantly shifting his position. 

Volodya was like a man inspired. The thought 
of danger never once crossed his mind. Joy that 
he was doing his duty, that he was not only not a 
coward but even a plucky fellow, the sense of be- 
ing in command, the presence of twenty men 
who, he was aware, regarded him with apprecia- 
tion—all this made a hero of him. He even be- 
gan to show off, climbed up on the ramparts and 
unbuttoned his coat expressly to make himself a 
more conspicuous target. 

The commander of the bastion, who in his eight 
months’ experience had become pretty well used 
to all sorts of bravery, could not refrain, when he 
went his rounds, from admiring the handsome 
lad in the unbuttoned coat, beneath which a red 
shirt was visible encircling his white, delicate 
throat, as he shouted, with bright eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks, the orders, ‘‘ First! Second ?’ and 
ran gayly to the ramparts to see where his shell 
would strike. 

At half-past eleven the firing died away on both 
sides, and just at noon the storming of the Mala- 
koff mound, of bastions Nos. 2, 3 and 5, began. 


¥. 

It was noon. Above the far shore of the bay, 
on the telegraph hill, between Inkerman and the 
northern fortifications, two men were stand- 
ing. One was a naval officer, who was busily ob- 
serving Sebastopol through a telescope. The 
other, an officer of hussars, had just ridden up’to 
the signal station with his orderly. 

The sun stood high, flashing on the bay, and 
touching with a warm glow the ships that floated 
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there and the moving sails and boats. The light 
breeze just moved the leaves of the dry oak sap- 
lings that stood about the signal post, puffed out 
the sails of the boats, and blew a ripple over the 
waves, 

Sebastopol, with her unfinished church, her col- 
umns, her line of shore, her boulevard marking the 
hill with a line of green, her fine library building; 
her small blue creeks filled with masts, the stately 
arches of her aqueducts, the clouds of steel-col- 
ored smoke, lightened at intervals by red tongues 
of flame from the cannonade—the same lovely, 
proud, brilliant Sebastopol set between the yellow 
smoke-crowned heights and the bright blue sea, 
where the sunshine glittered —stood up, un- 
changed, on the other side of the bay. 

Over the horizon line of the sea, where floated 
a trail of black smoke from some steamer, long 
white clouds were creeping, omens of a gale. 
Along the whole line of fortifications, from end 
to end, but especially over the hills on the left, 
rose puffs of thick white smoke—rose sharply and 
suddenly, with gleams and lightnings that shone 
even in the light of high noon. Their volume 
increased from minute to minute, as they floated 
up, taking various shapes, and tinged the upper 
sky. They came from the enemy’s batteries, and 
their sound never ceased. ‘The air vibrated with 
their mingled roar. 

At twelve these puffs of smoke grew rarer, and 
the air trembled less acutely. 

** But the second bastion has ceased to reply at 
all,” said the hussar officer, who sat on horseback. 
“It is clean destroyed! Terrible !” 

“Yes, and the Malakoff only returns one shot 
to their three,” answered the officer with the tele- 
scope. ‘It’s maddening. the silence. They are 
firing plump into the Kornilovsky battery, and 
it’s not answering at all.” 

** You see they always cease the bombardment at 
twelve, as I said. They'll do the same to-day. 
Let’s go and get some lunch; they’re waiting for 
us. There’s nothing to see.” 

**Stop a moment,” said the officer with the 
glass, gazing through it at Sebastopol, with a 
strange excitement. 

** What’s the matter there? What is it ?” 

‘There is a movement in the trenches. The 
heavy columns are marching.” 

‘© Yes, I can see it! The columns are moving. 
We must give the signal.” 

**Look, look! They are climbing out of the 
trenches !” 

Indeed, the naked eye could now see the dark 
masses moving from the French batteries, down 
the hill, across the narrow valley, and up to the 
bastions. The dark streaks were already close to 
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the Russian lines. White puffs burst out from 
the bastions at one point and another, as if the 
firing ran right along the line. 

The brisk rattle of musketry came on the wind, 
like rain on a window pane. The dark streaks 
went on—on—into the very smoke. The noises 
of the firing grew louder and louder, and grew 
confused in one hollow, echoing roar. 

The smoke, rising more and more frequently, 
traveled quickly along the line, ran together in 
one extended cloud, lilac in hue, that dispersed 
and joined its edges again, revealing in the rents 
jets of flame and black specks running. All the 
sounds were blended in a resounding crash. 

“‘An assault,” commented the officer, growing 
pale, and handing his glass to the other. 

Orderlies began to gallop along the road. The 
commander in chief swept by in his carriage, his 
suite after him. Emotion and anxiety were plain 
to read on all faces. 

«They cannot have taken it !” said the hussar. 

**Good Heavens—there’s the standard ! Look, 
look—the French standard on the Malakoff!” He 
abandoned the telescope. 

“*Tt can’t be!” 

VI. 

WITHIN the hut Vasin was telling a storv, and 
Volodya was listening in the pause that followed 
the firing. Suddenly there was a cry: ‘‘ The 
French are coming !” 

The blood left Volodya’s heart for a moment. 
He felt his cheek turn cold and white. For a 
second he stood without movement ; but looking 
about him, he saw the men buttoning up their 
coats with tolerable unconcern and tumbling out 
of the hut, one after the other. One even—it was 
probably Melnikoff—said, in a jesting way: ‘‘ Let’s 
go out, boys, and offer them bread and salt, like 
hospitable people.” 

Volodya, with Vlang at his heels—who never 
left him by so much as a step—crawled out and 
ran to the battery. 

There was a complete cessation of firing on 
both sides. It was not so much the sight of his 
men’s coolness that put courage into Volodya as 
the pitiful cowardice of Viang. ‘Surely I could 


never be like him !” 


he thought, as he ran like a 
schoolboy up to the breastworks and looked over. 

It was clear enough that the French were com- 
ing straight for him through an open space, and 
crowds of them already filled the trenches, their 
bayonets gleaming in the sunlight. 

There was one man running in front of the 
rest. sword in hand. He was a short fellow with 
broad shoulders, and sprang across the ditch, 

‘* Fire grape !” shouted Volodya, hurrying from 


the rampart. But his men were ready without 
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waiting for orders. The metallic sound of the 
grapeshot rang out from over his head, from the 
two mortars, lose on the other. 

‘* First ! Seeond !” 

Volodya shrieked out the orders, running from 
one mortar to other, utterly forgetting all 
danger. 

Close at hand, on one side of him, sounded a 
clatter of musketry from our men under shelter, 
then a succession of cries. 

Then, all of a sudden, rose a more startling cry 
lt broke out on the left, and 
» took it up. 


—a cry of despair. 
voice after vo 
* 'They’re surrounding us! They’re surround- 


ing ns!” 


Hearing the shout, Volodya faced round. There 
were twenty Frenchmen behind him, led by a 
handsome man with a black beard. He ran up 
to within ten paces of the battery, halted, and 
fired straight at Volodya, then ran toward him 
again. 

For a second Volodya stood petrified. Ie could 
not believe his eyes. Then he pulled himself to- 
gether and glanced about him. There were blue 
uniforms in mt, on the edge of the ramparts. 
A couple of Frenchmen were even spiking a can- 
non, not ten paces off. 

There was no one near him except Melnikoff, 
who lay at his feet, dead of a bullet wound, and 
Viang, who had caught up a handspike, and was 
rushing forward with a look of anger on his face 
and eyes lowered. 

** After me, Vladimir Semyonitch! After me !” 

It was the desperate voice of Vlang calling, as 


he brandished his handspike over the French, 
who were pouring in from behind. The mad face 
of the boy startled them. The first man he cleft 


across the head; the rest involuntarily halted, 
and Vlang, glaring about him, went on shduting, 
with the voice of despair, ‘‘ After me, Vladimir 
Semyonitch! Why are you standing there ? 
uid darted toward the trenches in 

ry lay and fired on the French. 


Come, come! 


which our inf 


But after jumping in he climbed back again to 
see how his beloved ensign was faring. There was 
something in a coat lying where Volodya had been 
standing, and the whole place was full of French- 


men firing upon our men. 


VII. 
VLANG found his battery on the second line of 
vy eight were left of the twenty who 
had been in the mortar battery. 
At nine that evening Vilang embarked with his 
battery, on a steamer crowded with soldiers, guns, 


defense. On 


horses and wounded men, for Severnaya. 
Everywhere the firing had ceased. The stars 
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sparkled as they had sparkled the night before, 
but a strong wind was lifting the sea. On the 
first and second bastions shafts of light ran along 
the ground ; explosions resounded, lighting up 
black masses of masonry and the stones that were 
hurled on high. Near the docks something was 
on fire, and the red glare of it was reflected in 
the water. The bridge, crowded with people, was 
bright in the blaze from the Nikolaevsky battery. 
A huge flame, with red clouds of smoke beneath, 
seemed hung over the sea from the far point of 
the Alexandrovsky battery. And the same calm, 
triumphant lights shone over the waves from the 
enemy’s fleet. 

The strong breeze tossed the bay into billows. 
The masts of our sunken ships, as they settled 
deeper and deeper, where illuminated by the con- 
flagration. On the steamer’s deck no one spoke ; 
there was no sound but the regular hiss of the 
parted waves, the steam, the neighing and stamp- 
ing of horses, the words of command from the 
captain, and the groans of the wounded. Vlang, 
who had not broken his fast all day, pulled out a 
chunk of bread from his pocket and began to 
munch it. All at once, however, he remembered 
Volodya, and burst into loud weeping, that drew 
the attention of the soldiers near. 

‘*See our Viang—poor girl—how his tears run 
down on his bread !” said Vasin. 

‘'That’s queer,” said another, then groaned : 
** Look over there—they have fired our barracks. 


To think how many of our mates perished there, ° 


and the French got it for nothing !” 

‘* Anyhow, we’ve got out of it alive, thank 
God !” Vasin said. 

‘*Tt’s vexing, though.” 

‘“What is there vexing about it? Do you 
think they’ve no business there but to enjoy 
themsélves ? No fear; you wait, and you'll see 
our men will have it back from them. I don’t 
care how many of our mates it takes; as God is 
holy, the emperor has only to say the word, and 
they'll win it back. Just you wait,” he wound 
up, shaking his fist at the distant French ; ‘ we'll 
cry quits with you yet, only give us time !” 

**'To be sure we will !” said another, heartily. 

All along the line of bastions around Sebasto- 
pol, which, for so many months, had teemed with 
vigorous life—which, for so many months, had 
seen death take hero after hero—which, for so 
many months, had excited the enemy to fear, to 
hate, and finally to admire—on the bastions of 
Sebastopol there was no longer a single man. All 
was dead, deserted, ghastly—but not silent. 

The work of ruin still went on. About the 
earth, furrowed and strewn with the explosions, 
lay twisted gun carriages, crushing the bodies of 


Russian and foeman; heavy iron guns silenced 
forever ; shells and cannon balls hurled into pits 
with rending force, and half buried in the soil ; 
then more bedies, pits, jagged timbers, huts; 
then, once again, bodies in gray coats and blue. 
And still the whole was illuminated, now and 
again, by the ruddy glow of the explosions, which 
ceased not to shake the air. 

The enemy was aware that something was going 
on in that grim Sebastopol, something he could 
not comprehend. ‘Those explosions and the 
deathly silence on the bastions made him shud- 
der. He dared not yet believe—fcer the steady, 
strenuous resistance of the day was yet present to 
his mind—that their invincible enemy had disap- 
peared. Without movement, without speech, he 
waited for that gloomy night to end. 

The army of Sebastopol, like the sullen, surging 
sea, heaving from end to end, wavering, plowing 
across the bay, and on the bridge and at the 
northern fortifications, moved slowly through the 
impenetrable darkness of the night, from the spot 
where it left so many of its gallant hearts, from the 
spot it had dyed with its blood, from the spot it 
had held for twelve months against a foe twice as 
powerful as itself, the spot it was now ordered to 
abandon without a battle. 

The first effect produced by this order on every 
Russian was an immense sadness ; the second was 
a fear of pursuit. The men felt they were with- 
out defense as soon as they left behind them the 
places where they were used to fight, and they 
huddled together timorously in the dark, at the 
entrance of the bridge, which swayed from side 
to side in the furious gale. 

The infantry pushed on its way, with bayonets 
clashing—a great crowd of regiments, wagons and 
arms; cavalry officers made their way about, 
bearing orders ; the townsmen and the servants 
with the baggage wept and prayed to be allowed 
to cross ; while the artillery, in their haste, rolled 
along to the bay with a thunder of wheels. 

There were many calls on the attention of each 
man, many details to divert him ; yet the instinct 
of self-preservation and the longing to escape from 
that place of death with all speed were the over- 
mastering impulses in each soul. The same in- 
stinct was found in a soldier, wounded to death, 
who lay among five hundred other wounded, on 
the stone pavement of the Paulovsky quay, and 
implored God to send death; in a militiaman 
who, with a dying effort, pressed into the packed 
crowd to make way for a general riding by; in 
the general in charge of the embarkation, who 
was busy checking the haste of the men; in the 
sailor who was trodden down and had the breath 
crushed out of him; in the wounded officer car- 
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ried in a litter by four soldiers, who, as soon as 
the crowd stopped them, left their burden on the 
ground by the Nikolaevsky battery ; in the artil- 
leryman who had served his gun for sixteen years, 
and who, at his superior’s word to throw the guns 
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overboard, had obeyed, though he could not un- 
derstand, and, with his comrades’ help, had top- 
pled them over the steep bank into the bay; and 


in the men of the fleet, who had closed the port- 
holes of their ships and pulled the boats lustily. 
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As he stepped off the further end of the bridge 
almost every soldier pulled off his cap and crossed 
himself. 

But behind this instinct of self-preservation 
there lay another feeling—a feeling that existed 
with it, but ate far deeper into the heart and op- 


WASHINGTON BY 


pressed it more sorely ; a feeling that was at once 
remorse, shame and hate. Almost every soldier, 
as from the northern shore he gazed back on 
abandoned Sebastopol, sighed with a bitterness of 
heart he could not utter, and shook his fist at 
the foe. 


THE DELAWARE. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


THE snow was red with patriot blood, 
The proud foe tracked the blood-red snow. 
The flying patriots crossed the flood, 
A tattered, shattered band of woe. 
Forlorn each barefoot hero stood, 
With bare head bended low. 


‘*Let us cross back! Death waits us here: 
Recross or die!” the chieftain said. 

A famished soldier dropped a tear— 
A tear that froze as it was shed: 

For oh, his starving babes were dear— 


They had but this for bread! 


A captain spake: ‘‘It cannot be! 
These bleeding men, why, what could they ? 
*Twould be as snowflakes in a sea!” 
The worn chief did not heed or say. 
He set his firm lips silently, 
Then turned aside to pray. 


And as he kneeled and prayed to God, 
God’s finger spun the stars in space. 
He spread His banner blue and broad, 
He dashed the dead sun’s stripes in place, 
Till War walked heaven fire shod 
And lit the chieftain’s face: 


Till every soldier’s heart was stirred, 

Till every sword shook in its sheath— 
“Up! up! Face back! But not one word!” 
God’s flag above; the ice beneath— 
They crossed so still, they only heard 

The icebergs grind their teeth! 


Ho! Hessian hirelings at meat 
While praying patriots hunger so 
Then, bang! Boom! Bang! Death and defeat! 
And blood? Ay, blood upon the snow ! 
Yet not the blood of patriot feet, 
But heart's ‘blood of the foe 


O ye who hunger and despair! 
O ye who perish for the sun, 
Look up and dare, for God is there ; 
And man can do what man has done! 
Think, think of darkling Delaware! 
Think, think of Washington | 


CHAMPERY. 


By Harriet R. ROCKWELL. 


WuHeEn I look up to the towering heights above 
me, and down the seemingly unfathomable gorge 
that splits and rends the slopes beneath—when I 
turn my gaze to the majestic grandeur of the 
Ident du Midi on the one side and the verdured 
teeps with their pine-clad summits on the other, 

seek in vain for words to express the over- 
whelming grandeur and loveliness of the scene, 
or the conflicting emotions that it produces. 

Looking across this peaceful valley to the mass- 
ive stratum of perpendicular rock that stretches 
itself for hundreds of feet above the gorge, along 
whose face the hand of man has fashioned a nar- 
row footpath—protected only by the frailest of 
balustrades—I seem to feel that there is little 
in this world that man has failed to conquer and 
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by his ingenuity fashion to his use or pleasure. 
But when I cross the bridge that leaps the tor- 
rent, and.reaching the ‘‘ Galerie,” warily pick my 
way, hugging the giant rocks and shunning the 
edge of the precipice, while over me hang the 
beetling crags suspended, I feel so insignificant, 
so lost in the yet unconquered solitade, that my 
soul is lifted into that grandest of songs, ‘‘ Heaven 
and earth shall declare the majesty of Thy glory.” 

Standing on this narrow path, cut into the face 
of the rock, and looking across the gorge, where 
rushes madly the torrent of La Veige, to the green 
and sunlit slope, I can see the charming hamlet 
of Champéry, surrounded by its fertile meadows 
that rise to meet the wooded heights. 

The quaint church spire stands out from among 
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the chalets grouped about it, and but for the 
white fagade of the hotel, which is conspicuous 
among the weather-beaten houses, time-worn and 
discolored, I should feel as though I had been 
transported into a dream of the past. 

There is a sensation of protection and strength 
in the surrounding mountains, and of restful 
peace in the quiet valleys, not at all the rest of 
indolence or the peace of silence ; for all about 
on the steepest hills are to be seen the industrious 
peasants cutting their second harvest and binding 
the sheaves, or carrying the newly cut grass upon 
their backs in great bundles, tied sometimes in a 
large white cloth, and often with nothing but a 
rope ; toiling up where neither horse nor cart can 
be made useful, and storing their load in the lofts 
of the chalets, where it serves for the family bed 
during the summer. 

Where the grass has been cut for the last time 
will be seen herds of fine cattle turned out to past- 
ure, each one with its bell making the air mu- 
sical as heard from a distance, guiding the herds- 
man or woman to their retreats; and many a 
peasant boy have I seen, hardly more than a baby, 
with his tiny alpenstock, bravely climbing to find 
straying cows and drive them home for milking. 

Here in this valley of Illiez alone the peasant 
women wear a jacket and loose trousers when 
tending cattle or helping in the hayfield ; this, 
with the bright-red headdress, which is universal, 
makes them the most picturesque of all the Swiss 
peasantry. They: also ride astride, and their 
horses are finely bred and well cared for, often 
sharing the shelter of the chalet, and always kept 
so clean as to be respectable neighbors. 

I take my way through the noble pine forest, 
and descending, cross the lower bridge, which 
gives me a nearer view of the mountain stream. I 
can see many a tempting trout hole, and if I had 
my fishing tackle you would most likely hear no 
more of me. But from a dozen paths that enter 
the valley here come the groups of summer guests ; 
some on horses, with guides following, and we 
know they will have wonderful tales to tell on the 
terrace to-night ; some with the bright-green tin 
lunch baskets swang over one shoulder, proof of 
picnic in the pines; others flower-laden, for it is 
the parad ise of botanists; all with steut boots and 
mountain costumes, and the inevitable alpen- 
stock. ‘hese are they who, wise enough to leave ti.e 
cities and the plains, and fortunate enough to se- 
cure a chalet or a room en pension, have left care 
behind, and are laying up a stock of vigor and 
bloom with which to astonish the world of Paris 
and London next season. 

Curious old chureh this, standing so far below 
the road on a steep slope that we have to descend 


some dozen or 
Hlere, on 
may be seen the 


stone steps to gain the en- 
he first Sunday of every month, 
cession of young girls, white- 


trance, 


robed and devout; for this lone valley is unique 
in being strictly and exelusively Roman Catholic 
in the very midst of a Protestant country. 


Inside the chureh is a crude but bizarre altar, 
a rudely carved pulpit, from the reading desk of 
which there is a waxy hand extended toward the 
seats below and holding a crucifix. The seats are 
formed of upright end posts, with some little at- 
ition in their outline. These 
support three solid beams, not more than five 
inches in width, polished by age and service. One 
is laid on top to serve as a support to the back ; 
another fitted into a notch the proper height 
for a seat; and the third, a few inches from the 


tempt at ornamen! 


floor, on the reverse side, answers the purpose of a 
kneeling bench to the occupant of the seat be- 
hind—all very rnde in design and construction, 
the hardihood and fervor of 
A pretty little chureh- 
yard, with many a tasteful marble monument, 
surrounds the side 


but showing p 


the religious community. 


and back, and is kept serupu- 
lously neat and 
pious nuns who 
The outside of the church is more than inter- 
esting, it is curious. 
erected in 1726, 
pied by an old 
square tower rises 


full of blooming flowers by the 
ecupy an adjoining house. 


The present building was 
upon the ground formerly occu- 
hapel of the fifteenth century. A 
from the left of tine choir at 
the back, and is surmounted by an original con- 
struction ; eight branches of masonry start from 
the four sides of the roof, and curving toward the 
top, unite at theirsummit in the form of a crown 
terminating in a spire, upon which a Latin cross 
supports a weathercock. Still more curious than 
the bell tower is the Latin inscription over the 
entrance door. This has been a puzzle-brain to 
many @ tourist, and is still a dark secret to the 
uninitiated. The key to the enigma lies in know- 
ing how to read it. This is the inscription : 
QUOD AN TRIS MULCE PA 


GUIS TI DINE VIT 
HOC SAN CHRIS DULCE LA 


The middle line forms with the top line one sen- 
tence, and with the bottom line another, thus: 


QUOD ANGUIS TRISTI MULCEDINE PAVIT 
HOG SANGUIS CHRISTI DULCEDINE LAVIT, 


of which a very free translation might read : 


‘“'The sad trail of the serpent can only be obliterated 
by the precious blood of Christ.” 


Above this inscription is a gilded statuette of 
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St. Theodule, patron saint of the church and the 
village. 

Arriving at the Ilotel Dent du Midi, with its 
blooming terraces and pretty garden, shaded by 
plane trees and vine-covered arbors, where rustic 
seats and tables are well patronized in the long 
summer evenings, we have our choice between 


dining in the large and luxurious dining hall 
(where music is discoursed during dinner by a 
local string band with piano accompaniment), or 
the less pretentious but quieter sun parlor adjoin- 
ing, where the daylight lingers, making artificial 
light unnecessary. ‘The music is wonderfully 
good, and I should not be surprised to see the 
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first violin taking the lead in some great metropo- 
lis some day. He plays with feeling, and the 
familiar ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” receives such a 
prolonged encore that it has to be repeated. If 
you have a franc you, get it ready 
against the time when the bright-eyed little 
pianiste will step down from the platform and 


about 


WOMEN OF 


present her plate for douceurs between the dessert 
and the coffee. 

Tartarin should be here this minute, for I am 
sure, in all his Alpine experiences, he has never 
had such a vis-a-vis at table Whote. 

She looks for all the world like Japheth’s wife 
in Noah’s Ark, only Mrs. Japheth could not sit 
down to eat, and this fac-simile seems to have a 
hinge in the lower part of her back which gives 





her the advantage; but she is the same wooden 

from the chin with great 
sloping in to the waist at the 
same angle, the round nose exactly in the middle 
of the rounder face, and a mouth cut straight 
across, working with the monotony of mechanism. 
I suppose she is one of the “all kinds” that it 


figure shelving out 
abruptness, and 
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world. After dinner we select 
our places on the upper baleony, with the few 
quiet ones, from where we can look down into 
the garden or on to the terrace and watch the 
happy youngsters promenading and chatting, and 
the older ones occupying the rustic seat enjoy- 
ing their cigars or coffee; where also we can 
listen to the sweet singing of three or four charm- 
ing girls who are clustered around the piano 


takes to make a 
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practicing a ‘‘ mountain song,” composed by the 
gentleman who accompanies them. It runs thus: 


‘* Up at the early dawning, 
Ho! for the hills away. 
The lark from her nest is soaring 
Over the meadows gay. 
Into the leafy forest, 
Over the mountain stream, 
Care to the winds I scatter— 
Life is a bappy dream. 


‘* Onward and upward climbing, 
Braced by the morning air. 
Yonder the sun is smiling 
Over the hilltops fair. 
Here on the mountain summit, 
Free as the forest stream, 
Care to the winds I scatter— 
Life is a blissful dream.” 


The song is ended, and the young folks have 
joined their companions in the garden and are 
planning an excursion for the next day. 

The shadows have filled the valley, and are 
stealthily creeping up the mountain. We sit 
feasting our eyes on the changing lights that play 
over the heights of the Dent du Midi. The snow- 
crowned summit is still in sunlight, but while we 
are speaking with subdued voices of its chang- 
ing beauty the pines below in serried ranks are 
growing darker and more indistinct. And now 
what light is this ? It eannot be the moon, for it 
is long past the full, and yet the grand old peaks 


are bathed in silver sheen, as in the clear moon-’ 


light. A glow seems to fill the upper air and 
intensify the blue of heaven, where but one bright 
star has as yet appeared. 

It is the afterglow, and most ethereally beauti- 
ful. And now it deepens, and a subtle change 
takes place, as though within the great mountain 
were on fire, and the incandescent crust so thin 
that the pink and yellow flame shone through 
and quivered in its intensity. Then slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly, the color pales, grows cold 
and grav, like ashes, with the glowing coals strug- 
gling for life beneath. Grayer, darker, as the 
shadows of the night advance, till at last the very 
outline is effaced and the towering monument of 
strength and grandeur melts into the starlit sky, 
and the soft breeze that whispers peace and rest 
passes like an invisible angel through the valley, 
and Champéry sleeps. 

As the song admonished us, we are ‘up at 
the early dawning” and have joined a pedestrian 
party to the heights of Morgins, one thousand fect 
above us. A lunch basket is indispensable, for 
Morgins gives you everything but a good meal. 
It is the one great need of Morgins—a clean, 
well-kept hotel. ‘Two of our young companions 
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have sauntered on ahead, and it looks to me as 
though they had about made up their minds to 
climb life’s hill together. They are at all events 
supremely devoted, and as supremely happy, to 
judge from their ringing laughter. Elizabeth, 


whom nothing escapes, is quietly singing to her- 
self, while toiling up beside me, that quaint little 
‘* Miller’s Song” of Pierre Dupont : 


“Tic tac, tic tac, j'ai de amour, 
Tic tac, tic tac, pour plus d’un jour, 
Tra la la la,” etc., 


meanwhile casting significant glances at the de- 
voted couple. Elizabeth is in love herself, that’s 
how it is—deeply, almost unreasonably, seeing the 
one she loves is so much older than she. Not- 
withstanding she applies to him every endearing 
epithet, and gazes in unspeakable rapture upon 
his whitened head, her first thought in the morn- 
ing, her last at night, the dear old Dent du Midi, 
yet he stands unmoved, cold, dignified and silent ; 
but Elizabeth, after the manner of women, loves 
him none the less. 

This is pretty steep climbing in places, but not 
in the least dangerous, plunging one moment into 
the depth of the forest where the narrow path 
zigzags to the nearest opening, here crossing a 
small tributary of the stream below, and stopping 
to gather some white harebells, the first we have 
seen ; again emerging and crossing the carriage 
road, and continuing up through the meadows, 
where the haymakers have been busy since dawn, 
and are now breaking their fast beside their little 
heaps of grass. How contented they seem, and 
how courteous they are as they look up from their 
homely fare to bid us ‘‘Good morning”! What 
pretty bits of color the red headdresses of the 
women make against the vivid green ! 

But Elizabeth is loitering, and I find her so 
lost in admiration of the lovely gentians, the 
wild sweet peas, and the saxifrage with its copper 
and yellow bloom, that I have to use all my most 
persuasive arts to induce her to leave her treas- 
ures. 

Here we have a new view of Champéry, and 
looking down upon it, it seems but a handful of 
toy houses; while farther down the valley toward 
Trois Torrents, and across the gorge, the people 
look like ants, moving about on the grassy slopes. 

Here is the road again, and a wayside cross, 
with a little chapel containing about a dozen 
seats. The grated iron door is locked, but we can 
see the entire interior—the tiny altar, with eru- 
cifix and virgin in gilded wood, and the fresh 
flowers that are placed there every morning by 
some devout heart. 

It speaks volumes for these toiling peasants 
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that, amid their labor and hardships, they are 
never neglectful of the devotional, and the day is 
not too short for a prayer at every shrine, and a 
look of love and pity at the rude representations 
of the dying Christ which meet one at every turn 
of the whole valley of Illiez, a strictly and exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic community in the very 
midst of Protestant Switzerland. 

There is a very plausible tradition of the origin 
of the inhabitants of this particular valley that 
seems to account for many things not otherwise 
reconcilable with the surroundings. ‘They are 
said to be the deseendants of Roman soldiers who, 
with their families, fled from the persecution and 
massacre of the legion by Maximian in the year 
285—302, and sought refuge in the wilderness of 
these mountains, and who have remained true to 
the religion as well as to many of the customs of 
their ancestors. Certainly the fine features of the 
women and the robust and stately carriage of 
the men, together with the black eyes and hair 
almost universal, and which distinguish them 
entirely from the other Swiss peasantry, speak of 
southern extraction. And the fact that they re- 
tain their beauty and bearing even to extreme 
age points to something unusual in both constitu- 
tion and breeding of a peasantry living a life of 
hardships in rearing cattle and cultivating land 
whose steep incline necessitates the bearing of 
heavy loads usually put upon beasts of burden ; 
and withal they seem most happy, and are far 
above the average peasant in intelligence and 
grace. 

But we are at Morgins, whose broadening plain 
stretches on all sides to reach the hill pastures, 
where the summer chalets are clinging like bird 
cages hung against a wall. I say summer chalets, 
for there are only the temporary shelters of the 
mountaineers, who come from the valleys below 
as soon as the snow melts, and hiring of the com- 
mune a certain tract of land, make a little garden 
for their supply of vegetables around the cottage, 
and then proceed to cut wood in the forest for 
their fires, after which they spend the summer in 
cutting and bringing to cover the grass growing 
on the land they have hired. This grass has to 
be carried to its granary, which is usually the 
upper part of the dwelling, om. the backs of the 
men and women; even boys and girls do their 
share and carry their panniers, well filled, upon 
their sturdy shoulders; and there are two har- 
vests, one in June and one in August. 

During the winter these people live in the val- 
leys, in more comfortable quarters, and all the 
children and some of the grown people go to thie 
parish school, which is taught by the priest and 
nuns. We must visit the iron spring, a great 
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source of attraction, for here are baths that are 
becoming quite famous. Now, after our lunch, 
we shall walk to the lake, and a few steps beyond, 
so that we may boast to our friends of having 
stood with in France and the other in 
Switzerland, for here is the border line, marked 
by two stones, standing upright like gravestones, 
one behind the other. 


grown, bearing 


one foot 


The one is old and moss- 
the date 1737; the other, new and 
white, and dated 1891. Elizabeth contemptuously 
calls the lake a pond, but takes it all back when 
she catches a glimpse of the dear old hoary head 
reflected in ucid waters. ‘ After all,” she 
apologizes, ‘‘ there’s no particular size to a lake.” 
We are geing | 
the late aftern 
back and forth as we descend, and doubles on it- 
self a dozen times until we reach Trois Torrents: 
and while the horse is being fed upon a pound of 
gallon of water with a broom 
we will alight and examine this old church. On the 
south side of the 


its | 


ek to Champéry by earriage in 
and the well-kept road winds 


flour stirred into a 


ructure there is a curious sun- 
dial, pointing to five o’elock. Another hour to 
Champéry, why ‘good digestion waits on ap- 
petite, and health on both.” 
% * +* * * * 

"Tis a glorious morning, one of those cloudless, 
cool and g mornings when you long for 
at this wild height how one 
sky seems far away, the rocky 
t mountain are sharply out- 


braeit 
wings; and he 
could soar! Tl 
crags of the distar 


lined, and the narrow glacier descending from be- 
neath the snow-co 


vered ledges sparkles, cold and 
glittering, in the clear sunlight. 

We take a long look at the dear old mountain, 
for we must turn our back upon it now, and leave 
Champéry for the lower plain, the lake, the city, 
the ocean, home. 

Ifow our hearts cling to the place, the most 
charming of all charming Switzerland ! 

The road follows the outline of the mountain, 
and winds and curves, sometimes rather sharply, 
around some projecting ledge; but it is well pro- 
tected, here by a substantial balustrade, there by 
a thick hedge of hazel and hawthorn, where the 
steep descent leads down to the Gorge de la Veige, 
fed by three mountain streams from which the 
distant village takes its name: a ravine so deep 
and stony that the water seethes and boils noisily 
beneath the stone bridge where we cross it and 
make another sharp turn to the crack ! crack! of 
the driver’s whip, which is the signal of approach 
to a neighbor, and not a stimulant to the horse ; 
ps the bells around his neck 
from getting rusty, and your eyes at variance with 


his steady trot kee 


your ears, for sleigh bells they certainly are. 
We soon pass the William Tell Inn, at 
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‘l'orrents, and here, where the bright-red haws are 
sprinkling the hedges, and the chalets in the val- 
levy below have great slabs of stone on their shin- 
gled roofs to keep them from being carried away 
by the winter winds, there trudges a mite of a 
lad, with a basket on his shoulders larger than 
himself, who with a cheery smile bids us ‘* Good 
morning ”; but when we offer him a ride he 
bravely says he has not far to go, and trudges on. 
That’s the material your mountaineers are made 
of—solid worth and sunny natures. Can our 
boasted cultivation do more ? 

I have learned to be chary of jokes since trav- 
cling with Elizabeth ; she has such an apparently 
inexhaustible fund at her disposal, or what is still 
better, the faculty for making them, that she in- 
variably has the last word. 

We were coming down the valley at a good 
round pace, and in sight of the wildest and deep- 
est part of the gorge. I had opened the lunch 
basket and was about to appropriate the largest 
sandwich, which Elizabeth affected to despise as 
inconsistent with the surroundings. Pointing 
with the sandwich to the depths below, I remarked 
‘* Gorgeous,” intending to be funny, upon which 
Elizabeth, with a decided reproof in her eye, re- 
garding intently the enormous bite I had just 
taken, replied, ‘* Decidedly,” taking the pun out 
of my mouth, as it were, and leaving me with the 
bite, and bitter reflections. I shall be serious in 
future with Elizabeth. 

Ilere stands a mission cross, dated 1886 be- 
neath a crucifix, which signifies that to this spot 
came pilgrim priests in the year specified, and 
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after erecting the cross to commemorate their 
pilgrimage, they called upon the thrifty but de- 
vout peasants to pay the costs. 

Down through groves of chestnut and oak, 
orchards of plum and apple, to where the vine- 
yards climb to meet us, and the road protects 
them with its high stone wall. Here the festive 
lizards, gray and green, play hide and seek in the 
crevices of the masonry. 

Monthey in the distance, with its tobacco, soap 
and sugar factories, run by electricity, whose gen- 
erating power is supplied by the force of the 
mountain stream chained to machinery by the 
provident Swiss. 

Now we make the sharpest sweep of all as we 
come through this bit of wood that skirts the 
town, where rocks of enormous size and fantastic 
arrangement are grouped, one of the largest be. 
ing so balanced on a small stone resting on a 
larger one, that it looks as if it might at any mo- 
ment descend and carry destruction upon the vil- 
lage beneath. Here, with a series of whip cracks, 
we swirl around in a bold tangent, the sly driver 
looking back out of the corner of his eye for ap- 
proval,and half expecting an admonition ; but he 
is not rewarded. We keep both our fears and our 
flatteries to ourselves, and pay our ten francs to 
Camyle Moret, voiturier, as he calls himself, at 
the little station whence we are to take our de- 
parture. 

While waiting for our train Elizabeth takes a 
last lingering look at the Dent du Midi, and I re- 
mark, ‘They have not seen Switzerland who 
have not seen Champéry.” 





VIEW OF THE DENT DU MIDI, FROM VAL D’'ILLIEZ 
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‘“THEN CAME THE SUDDEN THUNDER OF HOOFS. 


I SPRANG AND SEIZED SOMETHING, BORE IT BACK 


FOR A MOMENT, THEN WAS BORNE BACK INSTEAD. 


A CYCLIST’S RIDE 


By HENRY 

I wap been looking at Jack Hildreth’s new 
wheel. 

As he returned it to its stand I noticed another 
bicycle standing near the wall. 

In appearance it was in great contrast to the 
one we had just been examining. The rear wheel 
was bent, the mud guard loose and the tires nearly 
off. Yet there was no dust upon it, and the nickel 
looked well polished. From the handle bar there 
hung a little ribbon. 

‘What in the world are you keeping that. old 
wheel for ?” I said. 

Ile did not answer at once, but instead drew 
the wheel toward us. Then I noticed the ribbon 
upon the handle was tied in a love knot. I 
thought, too, he touched the wheel almost as if 
he loved it. 

‘* Have you never heard the story of this wheel ? 


Why, I thought I had bored all my friends with 
Vol. XXXVII., No. 2—12. 
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it. You see, you mustn’t get me telling it, for it 
is so interesting to me,I think it must be inter- 
esting to everyone.” 

‘Go ahead, Jack,” I said. 

“‘That spring,” he began, ‘*I was taking a 
short bicycle tour. The weather was fine. The 
country charming. 

“One afternoon I stopped ata little country 
town for the night. They were having a dance 
at the hotel. I was tired and did not join in the 
festivities, but contented myself by selecting a 
quiet corner on the piazza and watching the 
dancers through an open window. 

‘* Several dancers had passed, and I was growing 
tired of even watching them, when a tall girl en- 
tered the room. She was talking gayly with her 
escort, who, I saw by a quick glance, was above 
the medium height. 

“Don’t ask me te 


describe her, for I cannot. 
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How can a man properly deseribe a girl he loves ? 
How can he make anotlier see all the beanty, all 
tle loveliness, all the charm that he sees ? 

‘*T knew I loved her, even though I had never 
met her. I knew I loved her, even though she 
had never been nearer me than the length of that 
ballroom floor. 

*‘T thought, too, as my eyes rested upon her, 
that she turned toward the window with a little 
start. I know that for a moment or so her gay- 
ety ceased and she glanced about restlessly. 

‘*The next day I managed to get an introduc- 
tion. With me it only deepened the first impres- 
sion. With her it did not even seem as if she 
eared to have met me. ‘The days went by, and I 
gained little. She became quite friendly, but be- 
yond that all efforts seemed hopeless. Any effort 
to hint to her what I felt for her was checked at 
once. Days lapsed into weeks. 

**One evening despair seized me. I had taken 
a walk from my hotel to the bluff overlooking the 
river. Below me from the north the river flowed 
under its mantle of moonlight. Over the low- 
lands, that seemed to stretch for miles between 
the mountains, a light mist hung in a soft radi- 
unee. Far up the valley a light gleamed from 
some farmhouse window. 

‘As | stood there I heard voices behind me, 
then a low laugh rippled out in the stillness of 
the night. As they approached I stepped a little 
further into the shadow of the tree in which I 
already stood, for I had no desire to talk with 
anyone. A tall couple passed me, and stood to- 
gether on the edge of the bluff. 

“Then I saw who it was. Her daintily poised 
head, her lissom figure, were perfectly revealed 
by the brilliant moonlight as it fell upon her 
from between two trees, making her a point of 
light amid the surrounding darkness. 

**So lovely did she look, so ethereal, that it 
seemed as if when the light changed she would 
vanish with it. 

‘*T imagined I saw lovelight in her eyes as her 
escort said something to her and she looked di- 
rectly at him, They did not linger. As they 
walked away a sense of loss and despair crept 
over me. 

‘<'’he moon became obscured in a mass of cloud, 
blackness gathered about the landscape. I was 
about to return to the hotel, when, in the low- 
lands on the other side of the river, a light 
gleamed for a time, then vanished. A moment 
or two more and it again appeared, traveled a 
short distance and again went out. It was un- 
doubtedly the will-o’-the-wisp. 

**So strongly did it appeal to me, in my then 
frame of mind, with its delusive hope, that I de- 
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cided to return to the city within two days, and 

in an active, busy life try to forget this delusion, 

that perhaps had been strengthened by the sur- 

roundings. 
* * * * * * 

“On the morning of the day I had set upon 
for my departure I took my bicvele and started 
for one more ride. I had reached a level plateau. 
Leaning against my wheel, I was contemplating 
the view, when from up the road I heard the 
sound of a horse running at full speed. Hastily 
I rushed my wheel to the ditch that bordered the 
road, and had barely reached it when «a horse 
and phaeton appeared, the horse in the wild 
frenzy of a gallop. A runaway, without doubt. 

‘*A moment more and it had passed me ; but in 
that moment I saw that which sent a chill of fear 
to my heart. ‘There was a girl in the phaeton. 
As I saw who it was I knew the idea I had been 
trying to gain that I did not love her was false. 
In this awful danger I realized only too well how 
much [ loved her. 

‘*She had not seen me at all, so hard was she 
trying to subjugate the horse. 

**] knew that that was impossible. It took me 
only a second to get my wheel on the road and 
start in pursuit. Why I did this [ knew not at 
the time ; it was intuitive. I saw her whorr | 
loved being borne to almost certain destruction, 
and I started with a dim idea of saving her. 

‘© As I felt my wheel respond to the strength I 
was placing on the pedels, as | felt the cool rush 
of the wind against my face, I realized never more 
forcibly that the speed depended upon my exer- 
tions. 

‘*T was gaining some, burt what good would that 
do me? Even if I caught up to the wagon, the 
road was too narrow to allow me to pass. Even 
as I thought, through the cloud of dust the horse 
was making, I saw that the road forked ahead. 

‘Then I knew I had achanee. I remembered 
this fork well. One road going to the right, the 
other to the left, but both roads meeting again a 
short distance farther on. 

‘‘In that short distance I must gain enough 
upon the horse to head him off at the second 
meeting place of the roads. Below that place the 
road ran along the edge of an embankment, to 
reach which would mean instant destruction. 

““T bent low over the handle bars, and as the 
horse took the right fork I darted to the left. 
Then began the ride for life. I saw nothing but 
that shimmering strip of road that was reeling 
away like a ribbon, yet seemed never ending— 
heard nothing but my own panting breath and 
the ‘singing’ of the machine. 

** Yet I knew we were going at fearful speed. A 
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bad break in the road, a sunken gulley, and I 
would be hurled from it into the ditch, and all 
would be lost. 

‘*For the moment b was as if part of the ma- 
chine ; my legs were like steel bars, my hands 
griped the handle bars like a vise. In the fear- 
ful efforts | was making I seemed to feel a wild 
exhilaration. Faster! faster! until a misty haze 
danced before my eyes as if the very air itself took 
form as it rushed by. Then I was upon the turn. 
As I swung in upon the curve I saw a man plow- 
ing, but his figure, though near at hand, was hazy 
and indistinct. I tried to shout, but my throat 
was dry as parchment, and he did not hear. 

‘*In a moment more I was on the main road. 
The next I was standing facing a large black ob- 
ject, surrounded by a cloud of dust that was ap- 
proaching. It did not seem as if it was the run- 
away, but rather as if I was back again playing 
football on the college eleven. 

**T felt weak and exhausted as if from a ‘ scrim- 
mage.’ I heard the captain’s words, ‘ Tackle hard.’ 
Then I was alone, while the whole of the oppos- 
ing eleven seemed racing down on me, ‘Then 
came the sudden thunder of hoofs. I sprang and 
seized something, bore it back for a moment, 
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then was borne back instead, struggling and 
dragging along the ground; but I still had that 
sense of power, for | had stopped the onward 
rush. 

‘‘'Then [ had help, 


of the horse as we 


for some one else had hold 
In the dim, misty haze that 
was gathering before my eyes [ saw the plowman 
beside me. I knew the horse had been stopped, 
and there were confused noises in my ears and a 
sense of being carried.” 

Jack paused a few moments, then went on. 

‘‘TIt isn’t hard to guess what followed. See,” 
he said, and he touched the little knot of ribbon 


upon the handle bars. 

** When I left village, on my wheel was tied 
this ribbon, and round my heart was tied tie 
knowledge that I had won the love of the sweetest 


of all women.” 


Down the | there comes the sound of chil- 
dren and a wo 's volce. 
Jack turns | says, ** Behold the heroine of 


threshold stands his wife. 
heard his last remark, for, as 
‘‘And to think that 
didn’t know I loved him all 


the story.” On thi 

She must ha 
she enters, sli ns to me. 
Jack, the big goose, 
the time !” 
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By tHe Rev. JAMES BASSETT. 


SECOND 


IlowEVER useful special collections of books 
and periodicals may be to the specialist in any de- 
partment of investigation, miscellaneous collec- 
tions will be required to meet the wants of the 
populace. The greatest libraries in our own coun- 
try and in other lands are of this class. Since 
they appeal to the masses, they have a larger con- 
stitnency than the specialties, and their success, 
therefore, seems more marked and assured. A 
trace of the specialty is found in some miscellane- 
ous collections; for in them there is an attempt 
made to meet the supposed wants of certain 
Some free circulating libraries 
are made up chiefly of books which are thought 
to be best adapted to the poor and illiterate; some 
libraries are intended especially for students; yet 
all these are properly classed as miscellaneous, 
since they purport to cover either many or all 
lines of literature, and when designed for students 
aim to meet the wants of students and explorers 
in every department of knowledge. 
tions present evident advantages to the general 
reader and student -of general literature. ‘Phey 


classes of people. 


These collee- 


ARTICLE, 


make a wide range of investigation practicable by 
bringing within reach a great number and variety 
of books which no individual could command ; 
but they have sor They are fre- 
quented by some untrustworthy persons whose 
dishonesty or recklessnéss subject all honest men 
letectives and of red tape, which 
is annoying, mortifying, and the occasion of some 
loss of time. 


ne disadvantages. 


to a system of 


While the specialties excite intesest and amaze- 
ment at the extent of thought and toil in any one 
department of science or art, and at the special 
revelations made by one line of investigation, the 
miscellanies charm us with the variety, beauty or 
rareness of their treasures in every art and sci- 
ence and field of thought. The landscape of 
many countries is opened before us; the Babel of 
many tongues is heard. Here the student is in- 
troduced to the world of the past and present, and 
is made cosmopolitan without crossing the seas or 
hazarding the dangers of the deserts. 

I propose in this paper to give some account of 
the miscellaneous libraries of New York city. 
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The library known as the New York Society 
Library has possession of an elegant room on the 
second floor of the society’s building, 67 Univer- 
sity Place. A spacious reading room and the ves- 
tibule claim the greater part of the ground floor. 
The library proper is arranged after the usual 
manner. The books are placed in alcoves of 
stacks, and these reach the ceiling—the roof of 
the building. ‘Tables stand in the centre of the 
room for the use of readers. 

This library is owned by a corporation organ- 
ized expressly for the collection and maintenance 
of a library. Membership in the society is neces- 
sary to the full enjoyment of the privileges of the 
institution. Persons entitled to the use of the 
books are, “‘members not in arrears for annual 
payments, fines, etc. ; strang- 
ers for one month regularly 
introduced by members. 
Persons not members or 
subscribers have the privi- 
lege of consultation by the 
payment, per consultation, 
of 25 cents. The library is 
for reference and circulation 
under special restrictions. 
Membership in the society 
may be obtained by the pur- 
chase of one share with pay- 
ment of annual dues com- 
muted, and amounting to 
$150, or by purchase of one 
share, $25, subject to annual 
payment of $10. The li- 
brary is open from 9 A.M. to 
6 p.M., and the reading 
room from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M.” 
A room is appropriated to 
the use of women as a read- 
ing room. The library is 
supported mainly by dues of , 
members. It receives, however, some aid from 
the income of small legacies. The largest gift is 
that made by Mrs. Sarah H. Green, of $50,000, 
from the estate of her late husband, John C. 
Green. The income of this fund is available only 
for the purchase of books. In addition to the 
building, costing about $80,000, the society has 
real estate and investments valued at $70,000. 

In point of time this library comes next to that 
of the City. In 1754 an organization of individ- 
uals in the city was effected for the purpose of 
‘‘forming and maintaining a public library.” The 
books then obtained were consolidated with those 
of the City Library under trustees chosen by the 
society, and was commonly called the City Li- 
brary. A charter was obtained for the society. in 
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1772, under the style of the New York Gity Li- 
brary. During the Revolutionary War the collec- 
tion was destroyed, but the institution was revived 
in 1778, and until 1795 was kept in the City Hall. 
During the sessions of Congress it formed the li- 
brary of that body. A separation from the City 
was made in 1795, when a building was erected 
for the library on Nassau Street. Owing to the 
sale of this property, the collection was removed 
in 1836 to the rooms of the ‘* Mechanics’ Society ” 
in Chambers Street. It remained here until the 
completion of the new building of the society, on 
Broadway and Leonard Street, in 1840. That 
building was sold in 1853, and the books were 
stored in the Bible House until the completion of 
the structure on University Place, occupied May, 
1856. The earliest printed 
catalogue appeared in 1758 
—the gift of Horatio Sey- 
mour. Catalogues were 
printed in 1761, 1793, 1813, 
1838, 1850, and lists of 
additions have been printed 
every year since. The ear- 
liest known certificate of 
membership was issued in 
1790. 

The library is a quiet 
place, and, as might be in- 
ferred from the terms of its 
use, rather exclusive, and 
enjoys the resultant exemp- 
tion from a crowd. An- 
other move uptown is con- 
templated when funds suffi- 
cient have been obtained. 
No great increase of mem- 
bership is expected until 
such change shall be made. 
<semaere. Pre-eminent among the 

libraries of the United 
States, and of the world, for endowment, com- 
pleteness of appointments, variety. and value of 
its works, for successful management and the dis- 
tinguished persons concerned in its control from 
the first, is Astor Library. The building devoted 
to this collection of books is on Lafayette Place, 
and is a growth, having been erected in three 
several parts at intervals of some years, as the 
extent of the collection seemed to require. The 
three sections correspond in size, plan and finish, 
and are known as the south, middle and north 
hall. ‘Together they form a compact structure of 
brownstone and brick in the Byzantine order, 
having a depth of one hundred feet and a front 
of two hundred feet. The front is flush with the 
line of Lafayette Place. Ascending from the 
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sidewalk a flight of six 
stone the visitor 
enters the main vestibule 
and principal entrance. 
This room is about sixty- 
six feet in length, or of 
the width of the middle 
hall. It serves not only 
23 a vestibule, but as a 


steps, 


hall of statuary, and con- 
tuins twenty-four marble 
busts made from an- 
tiques, mounted on solid 
pedestals of colored and 
variegated pre- 
sented with the pedestals 
by Mrs. Franklin Delano, 
a sister of John Jacob 
Astor. In this room a 
porter is stationed, who 
takes charge of the um- 
brella or books which the 
visitor may bring, giving 
a check in place of them, 


marble 


and taking a certificate of ownership for any books 
or pamphlets which the visitor may wish to take 
to the reading room—a precaution against the 
loss of books and pamphlets by either visitors or 
the library. 

Ascending from the vestibule by a marble stair- 
way, the landing is made in the middle hall, the 
floor of which is, twenty feet above the ground. 
This and each of the other halls are in width equal 
to one-third the length of the building. ‘The 
roof forms the ‘ceiling of the halls. On the four 
sides of each one are galleries of alcoves one 
above another to the roof, and apparently well 
filled with books, and all in 
plain view of the centre of the 
hall. In the east end of the 
hall is a delivery desk extend- 
ing across the width of the 
room. this and the 
landing of the stairway are 
tubles on which printed and 
card catalogues are placed, 
Back of the tables on the north 
side of the middle hall are cases 
of drawers containing files of 
‘card catalogues. Between the 
stairway and west end of the 
hall there are tables for women 
readers, adjacent to the 
stairway show cases for 
manuscripts and missals, The 
three rooms communicate by 
means of broad arched door- 


Jetween 


and 


are 
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ways in each partition 
wall, and there is a pass- 
age back of the three de- 
livery desks by which the 
attendants can pass from 
one hall toanother. The 
arrangements of the 
three rooms are essen- 
tially the same, except 
that in the north and 
south halls there are no 
stairways leading to the 
vestibule. ‘The stairways 
to the galleries are back 
of or near the delivery 
desks. ‘The lofty arched 
ceiling, the galleries, bal- 
conies and alcoves give 
® pleasing and imposing 
aspect to the rooms. 
This library is a free 
reference library, but not 
‘‘cireulating.” It is 
open during the day from 
9 A.M. to 4 P.M. in winter, and until 5 p. M. dur- 
ing other months. Any person over fifteen years 
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of age may draw a book for use in the reading 
rooms, on filling a blank slip giving his name, 
residence and the title and author of the book 
desired by him. Persons bringing satisfactory 
letters of introduction may have access to and 
seats in the alcoves, helping themselves to books. 
There is a large number of readers in the halls at 
all times of the day. Notwithstanding the ele- 

appointments, there is in them 
> that they are for use rather than 
for ornament, and the attendants are not so dainty 


J ll ¢ 
gance of all 


all the eviden 
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as to be unfit for business, and the entire institu- 
tion in all its arrangements is an inspiration to 
earnest thought and good attainment. 

The chief librarian, Mr. Frederick Saunders, has 
for many years been known in literary circles, 
first as associate with Bryant on the HLvening 
Tost, and later as the author of several much- 
esteemed books, entitled, ‘‘ Salad for the Solitary 
and the Social,” ‘‘ Pastime Papers ” and ‘ Stray 
Leaves from Literature.” His latest is a work 
for the Columbian year, entitled, ‘‘ The Story of 
the Discovery of the New World by Columbus.” 
Iie has contributed many articles to the maga- 
zines. Although now a veteran of eighty-three 
vears, his force is not abated, and his connection 
with the library reflects credit on the board of 
trustees, as an evidence of their appreciation of 
knowledge, experience and valuable attainments. 
I take pleasure in acknowledging a reference to 
his article on the Astor Library, published in the 
Magazine of American History. 

The assistant librarian, Mr. O. A. Bierstadt, is 
known as a writer for the magazines, and as the 
author of two volumes of translations from the 
French, entitled, “The Signboard, and Other 
Stories,” and ‘Idle Tales,” from Balzac and 
Coppée. Mr. Weitenkampf, of this library, writes 
for the press under the nom de plume of Frank 
White, and has published a translation from the 
French of Dieulafoy’s “ At Susa.” 

The design of the library from the beginning 
has been ‘‘ to afford facilities as a reference li- 
brary to persons engaged in scientific or literary 
research.” This purpose determines in the main 
the character of the collection of books, and re- 
stricts to some extent the number of readers. 
It makes necessary a collection of much more ex- 
pensive books than is required for popular use 
and average readers. Many technical works, 
books prepared especially for students, large 
volumes, reference books and rare old books are 
all essential to the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose proposed. Such a library is fully appreci- 
ated by professional book thieves, who know the 
market value of rare volumes. The value of 
Astor Library has been attested by some distin- 
guished thefts, as well as by better critical tests. 
The choicest collections have been made from 
every department of literature. To obtain the 
most desirable books was the object of the man- 
ugement at the beginning of the library. For 
this purpose the first librarian, Dr. Joseph G. 
Cogswell, visited the literary centres of Europe. 

This institution has been the recipient of many 
valuable works from distinguished persons in the 
Old World. The collection of manuscripts and 
missals in the cases is said to be worth $100,000. 
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Special care has been taken to make a valuable 
selection of mathematical works. ‘The depart- 
ment of languages contains a very large number 
of treatises. Although there are but few works in 
the classic and vernacular tongues of some Ori- 
ental countries, yet the number of books treating, 
in English or in some European language, of Ori- 
entalia makes a fair representation, and embraces 
nearly every country of the world. The Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Chinese and Japanese literatures occupy 
&@ prominent place. The languages represented 


.are Pushtoo, Amharic, Anamese, Berber, Arabic, 


Coptic, Java, Kurd, Oceanic, Russian, Armenian, 
Bengalee, Burmese, Caucasian, Ethiopic, Pho- 
nician, Zend, Circassian and others. The art 
gallery contains the choice paintings owned by 
the second John Jacob Astor, and presented by 
his son, William Waldorf Astor. 

The report for the year 1892, made by the su- 
perintendent, Mr. Robbins Little, states the num- 
ber of volumes in the library to be 245,349, an 
increase over the preceding year of 6,403 vol- 
umes, The total number of readers for the year 
was 61,349, and the number of books used, 
190,049, or a fraction over three volumes for each 
reader. The storage capacity of the bookstacks 
is estimated to be about 500,000 volumes. 

In the report there is no distinct classification 
of works of fiction among the books read ; but it 
is shown that the number of readers of American 
history was 24,594, and of all history, 38,859. 
The readers of British literature exceed the read- 
ers of American by 7,667, and the total number 
of readers of all literature, commonly so called, 
is nearly equal to the readers of history, being 
38,039. The next largest number of readers is 
found to be in the departments of painting, 
sculpture and archeology, 9,473. Chemistry and 
physics have 7,385, and mechanics and engineer- 
ing, 7,906 ; ‘* American documents,” 8,148. The 
number of readers in the other departments is 
comparatively small. The record of readers shows 
that the library is used chiefly by. students and 
investigators. ‘The readers of fiction are com- 
paratively few. Of the alcove readers the largest 
number is found in the department of patents, 
the second largest in history, and the third in 
painting, sculpture and archeology. ‘The tables 
showing the number of readers and books read 
both in the reading room and alcoves afford an 
interesting object of study and comparison, and 
indicate the labor and care required in their 
formation. 

This library takes its name from the first John 
Jacob Astor, by whom it was founded, July 20th, 
1838. At his death, March, 1848, Mr. Astor left 
by will the sum of $400,000 for the establishment 
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of a public library, and that amount was trans- 
ferred to a board of trustees chosen by the testa- 
tor. The first librarian was chosen in 1842, and 
measures were taken for the erection of a suitable 
building. The first structure, 
known as ‘‘south hall,” was built, and opened to 
the public January 9th, 1854, having a collection 
of 80,000 books. 
and celebrated 
festivities. 
creased patronage made an enlargement of 


which is now 


The event was a notable one, 
with appropriate ceremonies and 
The growth of the library and its in- 
the 
building a necessity, and the second or ‘‘ middle 
hall” was built, and with the ground on which it 
was erected presented to the trustees by William 
Bb. Astor, son of the founder, September, 1859. 
During his life William B. Astor gave upward of 
$550,000. The third or “ north hall” was erected 
hy the late John Jacob Astor, grandson of the 
first of that 
it stands was given by him. 
of the 
his lifetime 

The first catalogue was made by Dr. Cogswell, 
and completed in 1864. 
octavo volumes, and a supplemental volume and 
index bringing the records down to 1866. The 
printed catalogue now forms eight volumes, and 
brings the work down to 1880. 
to the present time the record of accessions has 


name, and with the ground on which 
This representative 
Astor family gave to the library during 
somewhat more than $800,000. 


It consists of four large 


From this date 
been kept on cards. ‘The second catalogue cost 
$40,000, and was a gift of the second John Jacob 
Astor. 

The Library of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion occupies the sixth and seventh floors of the 
elegant and imposing building known as Clinton 
Hall, and situated on Astor Place. The struct- 
ure is of red and buff brick, 
stories in height, and was built with special refer- 
ence to the wants of the Library Association, at a 
total cost of $496,000, by the Clinton Hall As- 
sociation, which is auxiliary to the Library As- 
sociation. All 
vided into offices, which are rented and furnish a 
This is the home of 


sandstone sevei 


the floors below the sixth are di- 


revenue for the association. 
the central and main library of the society, which 
has sustained, hitherto, several branch libraries, 
one at 426 Fifth Avenue and another at 33 Lib- 
erty Street ; but the latter has been discontinued 
within the last year, and in its stead a station for 
the reception and delivery of books has been es- 
tablished in the arcade of the Equitable Build- 
The advisability of keeping 
up branch libraries is under consideration, and 
the question is started of the expediency of at- 
tempting, 
delivering books at the residences of members of 
the association in all parts of the city. ‘he ex- 


ing, 120 Broadway. 


in place of the branches, a system of 
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periment of 
interest. Fiv 
two volumes wi 


k delivery will be watched with 
ousand five hundred and twenty- 
re delivered by messengers at res- 
places of business belonging to mem- 
bers of the association in the year closing May Ist, 
1892. ‘The fact that 3,915 volumes of this num- 
were iss from the uptown station indi- 

is for some method of distribu- 
throug t the residence portions of the 
; ilso to imply a special demand 
for this met n the part of families and fe- 


idences and 


ber 
cates the call t rr 
tion 
city. It seel 


males. 
The 


and oceupi 
} 


new home of the library was completed 
April, 1891. It is claimed for 
the rooms th ey have the latest and most ap- 
proved met 


Buildings cor 


s and appliances for library work. 
‘ted for the accommodation of 
libraries at t me may reasonably be expected 


to possess decided advantages over those 
s of very limited means, and of 


of the demands likely to be 


erected in th uy 


scant know 


made in the way of libraries. In Clinton Hall 
the library proper, which is on the seventh floor, is 
made accessible by an elevator and_ stairway. 


The room is an irregular and wedge-shaped one, 
having a length of 96 feet and an average width 
of 69 feet. A space 17 feet wide and 49 feet long 
between the elevator and the delivery desk serves 
as a vestibule, and has a few tables and the cases 
containing card ¢ The most part of 
the room is ipied by two tiers of bookstacks 
which are separated from one another by a broad 
aisle. The st 
have a third story when required. 
fect rh. 


atalogues, 


ks are two stories high, and may 
Kach story is 
A baleony projects at that 
is entirely around the stacks. 


about 7 
height and 
The entire m is for a library unusually well 
lighted, hay vindows on two sides, and a sky- 
light which s the greater part of the roof. 
All the library rooms,are furnished with appara- 
tus and fixtures for electrieal light. Besides this 
» are six small rooms on this floor 
the officers and attendants of the 


large room, t 
for the use 
library. 


The sixth yr has a vestibule corresponding 


to the one above, and the whole space of this 
story is divi into two apartments. The first, 
60 by 64 feet, is for the storage of books. The 
stacks here arranged in body tiers, much as 
pews are in some churches, and they are sepa- 


rated by narrow aisles. This department is known 


as the *‘ referer stack room,” and is for the stor- 
age of books belonging to the reference depart- 
as documents of national and State 
bound volumes of newspapers and 
magazines. The storage capacity of the room is 
140,000 volumes. It now contains about 50,000 


ment, such 
governments, 








H 
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books. Between the reference stack room and 
the eastern end of this floor is the reading room, 
63 by 58 feet, out of which a small space is railed 
off and styled ‘‘ reference department.” In the 
central part of the room is a case with compart- 
ments for the current numbers of magazines and 
newspapers, of 
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having a right to the use of the library, April 
30th, 1892, was 5,276, and the number of vol- 
umes drawn during the year was 161,208, or a 
little over 30$ volumes per member; ‘while the 
whole number of readers availing themselves of 
the privileges of the reading room was 21,690. 

The revenues of this 





which about 600 Ff 
are taken. Books 
of ready refer- 
ence, as diction- 
aries and cncy- 
clopedias, are 
kept on shelves 
back of the cases 
for periodicals, 
aud are accessible 
to the reader 
without written 
order. Tables for 
readers are sup- 
plied with blank 
orders and writ- 
ing paper. ‘The 
reading room is 
lighted) by win- 
dows on three 
sides, the build- 
ing having a 

























library are derived 
from contributions of 
the Clinton Hall As- 
sociation, from fees, 
annual dues and fines. 
The income for the 
last year was $29,360. 
The catalogues are in 
cards. 

This association is 
one of the oldest li- 
brary associations of 
the city of New York, 
having been organized 
November 9th, 1820, 
in the Tontine Coffee- 
house, in pursuance 
of a call for a meet- 
ing for the purpose 
posted on the bulletin 
board of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser by 











frontage on dth 

















William Wood on the 
3d of that month. 





The constitution was 
adopted on the 27th. 
Seven hundred books 
were obtained, chiefly 
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Street, Astor Place and Lafayette Place. The 
storage capacity of the stacks now in place on the 
two floors is 615,000 volumes ; the total shelving ca- 
pacity is estimated at over 700,000 volumes. The 
total number of volumes now owned by the as- 
sociation is 239,793. The number of members 


by donations, and were 
put up in a room at 
49 Fulton Street, and 
the library was opened to the public February 
12th, 1821, the membership being 150. In 1826 
more spacious quarters were required, and the 
library \ us removed to the buildings owned by 
Harper & Brothers, in Cliff Street. In 1828 it 
was proposed to erect a building for the organiza- 
tion. The constitution provided that the control 
of the library should be with merchants’ clerks 
and apprentices, and they only be permitted to 
vote and to hold office. In order to retain this 
constitutional provision and yet bring aid to the 
society from a larger constituency a separate so- 
ciety was formed, called the Clinton Hall Associa- 
tion, which has continued until the present time 
an auxiliary and trustee of the Library Association, 
and identified with it, all the revenue of the 
Clinton Hall society being devoted to the pur- 
chase of books for the library, and members 
thereof being entitled to all the privileges of 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, 
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library is on the south end of the building ; the 
walls of the hallways and stairways are adorned 
with photos of buildings and scenes in foreign 
lands. ‘The library and reading room are ad- 
juncts of the schools of art and scienee which 
form a prominent feature of the institution. 
Ascending to the third floor, the visitor finds 
on the left of the door, as he enters the library, a 
desk and small . ‘The boy delivers to him a 
check which at the first glanee looks like a silver 
dollar. If he inquires for the purpose of this pres- 
ent he will be told in substance that it is to be 
W. T. PEOPLES, MERCANTILE LIBRARY retained by him while he is in the room, and to be 


membership of the Mercantile 
Library. The first building was 
erected on the corner of Nassau 
and Beekman Streets, at a cost of 
$55,000, and dedicated under the 
name Clinton Hall, November 2d, 
1830. In 1854 such had been the 
growth of the library, and the 
rapid migration of the people up- 
town, that it seemed to be desir- 
able to erect a new building. The 
Astor Place Opera Ilouse was 
therefore purchased at a cost of 
$140,000. Improvements to adapt 
the building to the uses of the 
library were made at a cost of 
$115,000. The third structure 
was begun in 1890. ‘The old 
Opera House was taken down, 
the library was put in temporary 
quarters for one year, and then 
removed to the new building at 
the present time occupied, in 
April, 1891. 

The association is a private one. 
«The terms of membership are : 
for clerks, $1 initiation fee, and 
thereafter $4 a year; for all other 
persons, $5 a year.” 

On visiting the rooms of the 
library I found the chief desk 
clerk, Charles Cox, at his post, 
who responded to my questions, 
and to whom and the librarian, 


THE 


W. T. Peoples, 1 am indebted for 
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a copy of the very complete and elegant report of 
the year closing April 30th, 1892. 

The large brownstone building known as 
Cooper Unicn oceupies all the ground between 


Third and Fourth Avenues, Eighth Street and 
Seventh Street. The ground floor or basement 


and second floor are occupied for business pur- 


( 
poses. The entrance to the reading room and 


returned at the desk as he leaves the room, and 
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that he cannot get out of the place without it. 
If he will draw a book to read while in the room 
the check must be delivered to the clerk at the 
book-delivery desk, and will be retained by him 
until the book is returned to the desk. 

There is but one main hall for the library and 
reading room. This is 80 x 125 feet, having small 
rooms on the eastern side, one of which is set 
apart as a reading room for women. ‘The bound 
volumes are kept in cases having glass doors, and 
set against the walls of the rooms. The ceilings 
of the hall are low compared with the length of 
the room, and all the appointments are very un- 
pretentious. On the eastern side of the hall, and 
also in the centre, on desks, are files of 297 news- 
papers. At the centre of the northern end of the 
room is a desk and attendant for the delivery and 
keeping of 167 quarterly and monthly magazines. 
A desk is located near the middle of the hall on 
the western side, and clerks are stationed here to 
give out or receive bound volumes. In one of the 
side rooms facilities for writing are provided. 

The system of catalogues is that of cards of 
subjects and authors. A case of drawers contain- 
ing these cards is placed near each end of the 
hall. 

The library makes no pretension to rare and 
costly collections, but has a large number of 
works treating of the trades. It has no endow- 
ment as such, but is sustained by appropriations 
from the revenue of the institution. The amount 
expended for the library in 1891-92 was 86,297. 

The hall is open day and night, and during 
most of the time of opening every chair at the 
tables for readers is occupied, and nearly all the 
standing room at the desks having files of the 
morning papers is crowded so that it can hardly 
be said that there is room for one more. The 
large number of readers in the rooms shows that 
the advantages of the place are appreciated. We 
went to the room early in the morning, and no- 


5 


ticed that at that hour several persons were 


, bending over each morning paper, evidently con- 


sulting the columns of advertisements, as if look- 
ing for opportunities of employment. 

In the course of the year past 567,537 persons 
have visited the library, and 228,217 books, pam- 
phlets and magazines have been drawn at the 
desks. Four hundred and ninety-one periodicals 
are taken, and the average number of readers 
daily has been, as appears by the last report, 
1,500. The statistics given are significant. Al- 
thongh the collection of books is one of the small- 
eat of the notable libraries, being but 33,500 vol- 
umes, yet the number of persons using the collec- 
tion compares favorably with the number of 
readers reported by the most-frequented libraries. 
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Two hundred and sixty thousand volumes were 
drawn by readers here during the period covered 
by the annual report, that is, five and a quarter 
times the whole number of volumes contained in 
the library. However, less than half the number 
of persons reported as visitors conld have been 
readers of books. If readers at all, a little over 
54 per cent. of all must have been readers of 
newspapers only. 

The report gives a pointer concerning Sunday 
openings. Although the reading room was open 
but half the Sabbath, yet the average number 
of readers was 1,400 per Sabbath. It is not prob- 
able, however, that the number would have been 
proportionately larger had the room been open all 
day. The use of the library is free to the public, 
but the books and periodicals must be used in the 
reading room; they cannot be taken from the 
building. 

Professor J. C. Zachos is curator of the library, 
an is also professor of oratory and of the English 
language and literature. 

On the south side of East Sixteenth Street, 
No. 18, there stands a plain red brick building 
now owned and occupied by the library and offi- 
cers of the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen. The structure has externally the 
appearance of a residence, and the general plan 
of the interior strengthens the impression created 
by the exterior. Entering on the first floor, a 
central hall, one observes a room on the right 
hand, and from the words on the door will un- 
derstand that the room is for the use of the of- 
ficers of the society. On the left hand is a room 
which may once have been a parlor, but which is 
now called the reading and reference room. 
Bookcases are here set against the walls, and in 
them, securely kept behind glass doors, are maps, 
charts, dictionaries, files of the New York newspa- 
pers, scientific and trades’ journals and many 
aluable books of reference, and works too large 
or unsuitable for general circulation. We no- 
ticed one small case filled with the large folios of 
a very valuable work entitled, ‘*‘ Description de 
Egypte.” Tables stand in the centre of the 
room for the use of readers, and files of the daily 
papers are kept near by. 

Passing again to the hall, and through the rear 
of it, we entered a small anteroom and vestibule, 
the latter being part of the library room. In 
this were a few pews or benches arranged on each 
side of a centre aisle. These seats are for the ac- 
commodation of persons waiting for books, as 
they are delivered in turn, The seats on the right 
were occupied by women and girls; those on the 
left, by men and boys. We counted thirty boys, 


apparently net over thirteen years of age. It 
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was Friday afternoon, and the children were here 
to obtain books, having come in for that purpose 
on their Arranged 
against the walls of this vestibule are desks to 
hold printed Lists of the latest works 
were hung upon the walls. 


way from school or work. 


catalogues. 


The room occupied by the library is equal with 
the width and length of the lot of land on which 
the structure stands. In this are stored on stacks 
about 98,000 volumes, which, with the books in 
the 


There are t 


reference room, comprise the collection. 
hree stories of stacks, arranged in the 
form of alcoves, and separated on either hand by 
a narrow aisle, the topmost stacks reaching nearly 
to the roof. The library is lighted by skylights, 
arranged in the roof over the centre of the room. 
A counter extends entirely across the room, sepa- 
rating the space used as an anteroom from the 
main part of the library and the portion oc- 
cupied by the librarian and his assistants. Rooms 
over the office and reference room are for the use 
of the schools maintained by the organization. 

The library is a collection of miscellaneous 
1 designed especially for the popular 
demand. It has, however, a valuable specialty of 
about 1,000 volumes treating of architecture. 
Many of these are expensive works. The nucleus 
of this collection was the property of J. Mar- 
quand Slade. A catalogue of this specialty has 
been published, and copies of it were sent to all 
the architects of this city. 

The library is.for free circulation and refer- 
ence. No other qualification for drawing books 
is demanded than a certificate from some resident 
of this city who promises to stand as guarantee 
If the book 
desired by the reader is not in the library it will 
be obtained for him if it be thought expedient 
and practicable to do so by the librarian. 
are not delivered by messengers, but 


works, an 


for the person drawing the book. 


Books 
must be 
drawn at the desk according to regulations pro- 
vided. The loss of books has been small, only 20 
having been lost in a circulation of 250,000. 

The library was not a feature of the original 
scheme of the Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men, but a later developement of their charities. 
The society was one of the earliest benevolent or- 
ganizations of this city, having been organized on 
November 17th, 1785, for the express purpose of 
assisting members of the guild in case of sickness 
or accident, and for the care of the widows and 
orphans of those who should die without prop- 
erty. The society was incorporated in 1792. The 
corner stone of its hall, corner of Broadway and 
Park Place, was laid in 1802. It organized the 
Mechanics’ Bank, now at 33 Wall Street, in 1810, 
and its school and library in 1820, a lecture course 
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in 1833, and a ng room in 1856. 
erty known as t 
Sixteenth Str 
$55,000, 


The prop- 
Suvdam mansion, No. 18 East 
was purchased of 
had made to 
of the society, it was occupied 


at a cost 


and, clynges been 
adapt it to th 
by the library is the headquarters of the or- 
ganization in 1878. 

The library was at first designed expressly for 
male apprentices. In 1862 girls were admitted 
to the privileges of the institution, but it was not 
until 1886 that library was made entirely free 
to all. 

From the above 
was begun thirty 
the society. It 


data we see that the library 
five years after the beginning of 
vas opened at the first with 400 
volumes in Eng No librarian was employed 
until 1874, a member of the society receiving 
and delivering books, as appointed from time to 
At this date a librarian was engaged, and 
has been employed since that time. 

The librarian, Mr. Jacob Schwartz, is a contrib- 


sn. 


time. 
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utor to some foreign periodicals, and frequently 
writes for the New York papers. One of his lat- 
est papers is entitled “A Plea for a New Kalen- 
dar,” published in the New York Advertiser. 
The building occupied by and known as the 
Library of Columbia College is situated on the 
grounds owned by the college, and is in the rear 


of that institution. From the entrance and hall- 


way one enters a large alcove or recess of the 
main reading room, of which, in fact, it is a part. 
On the right and near 
the door is a delivery 
desk, and an aisle form- 
ed by rows of bookstacks 
serves as an entrance to 
the centre of the room. 
This room is 110x806 
feet. Bookeases are 
built up against the four 
sides of the main hall. 
These stacks or cases 
are two stories high, the 
upper section being 
made accessible by 
means of a balcony ex- 
tending in front of the 
stacks throughout the 
entire circuit of the 
walls. There are no al- 
coves proper in this 
room. The room is well 
supplied with tables and 
desks. The books are 
obtained at a centre 
desk, but are accessible 
in the cases to those who 
wish to inspect them 
before selecting. ‘The 
reading room makes a 
very imposing appear- 
ance, owing chiefly to 
the fact that it is open 
to the arch of the roof, 
which is well finished, 
and to the comely ap- 
pointments of the room. 





The room has not, however, capacity for storing 
the 150,000 volumes and 50,000 pamphlets and 
unbound magazines now coustituting the collec- 
tion. ‘The excess of books is stowed away in 
smaller rooms of the annex from the basement to 
the fifth floor. The old library is also used for 
library purposes. 

This collection is designed especially for the 
use of college students; books are loaned to them, 
to graduates of the college and to the professors. 

Of the 150,000 bound volumes now in the li- 
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brary not more than 50,000 were owned by the 
library when the new building was first occupied, 
the balance, 100,000, having been obtained since 
the fall of 1883. The present rate of increase is 
about 15,000 volumes per annum. ‘The collec- 
tion was made up mainly by the consolidation of 
several libraries : first, that of the School of Art, 
having 25,000 to 30,000 volumes; second, the 
School of Law, 7,000 or 8,000 ; third, the School 
of Mines, 7,009 or 8,000 ; fourth, the School cf 
Science, 3,000 to 4,000; 
and fifth, the Phoenix 
Library, having 7,000 
volumes, left by S. W. 
Phoenix in 1859, a valu- 
able collection, suppos- 
ed to be worth about 
$35,000. 

The library is rich in 
some departments of lit- 
erature. It has a col- 
lection of 800 volumes 
relating to Shakespear- 
ean lore, and the same 
number of works devot- 
ed to Goethe. It has a 
copy of tie first folio 
edition of Shakespeare, 
also of the first edition 
of Milton’s ** Paradise 
Lost,” 1623, and of the 
first edition of Walton’s 
“Angler.” It is lack- 
ing any considerable 
supply of manuscripts, 
having no more than 
125 in all. It has noth- 
ing in Oriental lan- 
guages, and no great 
collection in ancient 
classic literature or in 
European. 

The library is depend- 
ent for funds mainly on 
LIBRARY. uppropriations from the 

treasury of Columbia 
College; out within the last three years some 
funds have been provided by individuals—friends 
of the institution. President Barnard and wife 
gave about $85,000. The increase of this fund 
is to be directed to the purchase of books treat 
ing of the ‘‘ exact sciences.” Mr. A. P. Avery, 
of New York, has given in cash $15,000, and in 
money and books an equivalent of about $30,000, 
and is yet giving from time to time. The Avery 
Library numbers some 8,000 volumes, treating 
chiefly of decorative art and literature. 
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WILBERFORCE EAMES, LENOX LIBRARY, 


The librarian, Mr. George IH. Baker, who has 
given the main facts relating to this library, is 
enthusiastic and accomplished in his work, and is 
reaping the success of well-directed effort. He 
has been connected with the library in his pres- 
ent capacity about three years, has had the ad- 
vantages of a new building and enlarged facil- 


ities, and has experienced also some of the evils 
that accumulate, with the growth of libraries 


from old collections. 
His system of cata- 
loguing books ap- 
pears to be an efli- 
cient and minute 
method of the card 
system. 
also to have correct 
notions of the ideal 
building to be erect- 
ed in the near future 
for the purpose of 
the library. 

Over a doorway at 
No. 49 Bond Street, 
and written in large 
letters, is the sign, 
“‘“New York Free 
Circulating  Libra- 
ry.” The building, 
®% narrow and plain 
three-story red brick 
structure, was once, 


He seems 


we judge, a store or 
shop. The ceiling 
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JACOB SCIDWARTZ, MECHANICS’ AND TRADESMEN’S 
LIBRARY, 
shows the plain, square timbers on which the floor 
of the reading room rests. A counter extending 
across the distance from the en- 
trance separates that part of the ground floor oc- 
cupied by the library from the space used as 
an anteroom or waiting room for those persons 
who come for books. A few printed lists of books 
hang on the walls. A flight of stairs from this 
waiting room leads to the reading room on the 
second floor, The 
third story is occu- 
pied by the janitor 
and persons in 
charge. Behind the 
counter is the storage 
room of the library. 
Rows of bookstacks 
and alcoves of stacks 
separated on either 
hand by a broad aisle 
are the main features 
of the room. In this 
aisle is a long table 
for the use of the 
attendants of the li- 
brary. This is the 
central and main de- 
pot of a number of 
branch _ libraries. 
They are in the main 
similarly arranged, 
and located at 49 
Bond Street, 135 
Second Avenue, 226 


room a short 


ASSOCIATION, 
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West Forty-second Street, 251 West Thirteenth 
Street, 1943 Madison Avenue, and the Twenti- 
eth Street Library at 49 West Twentieth Street. 
These branches, together with equipments, have 
cost the sum of $250,000, and are owned by an 
organization known under the name and style of 
the New York Free Cireulating Library. The 
object of the association is stated in the second 
article of the constitution of the society to be: ‘To 
furnish free reading to the people of the city of 
New York, by the establishment in one or more 
places in the city of New York of a library or li- 
braries, with or without reading rooms, which 
library or libraries and reading rooms shall be open 
without payment to the public.” No attempt has 
been made to concentrate the branches in one 
large building, but the policy has been one of dis- 
persion—to organize as many branches as the 
wants of the public and the means at command 
seemed to justify. 

The total number of volumes drawn for use in 
the reading rooms and at home has been, in the 
last. year, 447,597 ; of this number 284,597 vol- 
umes were loaned for use at home. This is an 
inerease over the number drawn last year of 
35,419 volumes. In point of circulation the re- 
port claims: that this is the fourth library in the 
United States. Much has been done in the way of 
supplying books to schools, clubs, literary societies, 
public grammar schools, working girls’ clubs, chil- 
dren's aid societies, kindergartens and other organ- 
izations, he statistics show that there has been a 
decrease in the number of readers of fiction. The 
total number of volumes now owned by the asso- 
ciation, as reported, is 63,171. ‘The increase this 
year has been 4,253. Sunday openings have not 
been made in all the branches, owing to the lack 
of funds. A complete catalogue is now in prep- 
aration. ‘The report calls special attention to the 
desirableness of opening ‘‘ new distributing cen- 
ires, both small and large.” ‘The report claims 
that the character of the reading has generally 
improved, It is seen that new readers as a class 
begin with novels, but as the taste for reading is 
cultivated this class of readers develop a taste for 
works of a more substantial character. Germans 
or foreigners beginning as readers of American 
literature in the English language do as a class 
select the standard works, though later passing to 
lighter literature. Of the new volumes purchased 
not quite one-fourth were works of fiction. The 
library is designed to meet the popular demand 
for books ; at the same time some discretionary 
power is exercised as to the character of the works 
recommended or purchased. Of the total number 
of volumes, 63,171 in all the branches, 16,171 are 
reported as fiction, or a little over 25 per cent. of 
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the whole. Twelve thousand eight hundred and 
forty volumes are in the German language. 

It is a remarkable fact shown by all cireulating 
libraries that comparatively few books are lost. 
The cost of cireulation has been remarkably small, 
having been but $.06 1-10 a volume per annum. 

This library association took measures at a very 
early date in its life for the creation of a fund to 
be called the  Woman’s Fund,” the income of 
which is appropriated to the employment of wom- 
en in the library. In aceord with this purpose 
the employés in all the ‘branches are women. 
They appear to be ‘‘ masters of the situation,” 
ruling this province with admirable efficiency and 
ability, and there seems to be no need of men in 
the institution except as janitors and servants to 
do menial work. It is most fitting that it should 
be so, since the conception of the whole system of 
these libraries was in ‘a meeting of a few ladies, 
met to devise means of providing free reading for 
i limited number of people.” The first board of 
trustees of the matured organization was composed 
of men and women, distinguished citizens of New 
York. The report of the board of trustees for 1892 
shows that but eight of the twenty-one trustees 
are women, and of the executive officers no more 
than three. Miss Helen Coe is now the chief 
librarian, a position which she has held since the 
death of the first librarian, Miss Stubbs, in 1880. 
The report of 1882 says: “The librarian in 
charge, Miss Coe, has in all respects gratified the 
hope of the committee by her intelligence in com- 
pleting the systematizing of the routine work, and 
in meeting all new necessities with practical and 
excellent methods. Under her charge the increas- 
ing circulation of the library, the constant recep- 
tion and placing of new books and the prepara- 
tion of a well-arranged catalogue have been ad- 
mirably managed without overtaxing our limited 
force.” In one of the first years of the library 
11,541 books were covered anew with paper covers, 
3,800 leaves were repaired and 5,204 notices sent 
out of books kept beyond time. 

The statistics of the library offer very interest- 
ing data, showing the number of books drawn, the 
number of ‘readers and their sex, the character of 
the selections and the popular or most frequently 
read volumes. Like statistics are kept by other 
libraries, and are valuable in their place, but these 
are of special interest as being representative of 
the tendencies of the average reader and popu- 
lace. The details of these statistics are too ex- 
tended to repeat here ; reference to them in con- 
nection with similar data of other libraries is 
made on another page, with such inferences as 
they suggest. 


This library is yet in its infaney—only twelve 
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years old—but gives promise of a gigantic stature 
and of great power for good. ‘The first board of 
trustees was incorporated March 15th, 1880, and 
occupied a room at 36 Bond Street. On the Ist of 
March of that year the library contained 1,837 
volumes. ‘The reading room was opened in June, 
Sundays being included. The first full working 
year was reported November Ist, 1881. In 1883 
the library was removed to 49 Bond Street, that 
building having been purchased by the society. 
The report for that year claims a high standard 
of reading as compared with the collections of 
other circulating libraries, that the percentage 
of fiction is low, and that no pernicious literature 
is allowed to find place on the shelves. In this 
year the first charter was obtained, and the Ot- 
tendorfer Branch was established, which takes the 
name of its generous founder, Mr. Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, who gave the building No. 135 Second 
Avenue, together with a library, and funds to de- 
fray expenses. In 1884 a special charter was ob- 
tained and a beginning made in the way of sup- 
plying other societies with books for circulation. 
In 1886 measures were taken for the erection of a 
branch building on Jackson Square. In the follow- 
ing year the branch known as the Bruce Library, 
situated at 226 West Forty-second Street, was com- 
pleted and furnished at an expense of $59,250.34. 
This branch is a memorial of the late George 
Bruce, and was erected and furnished for the so- 
ciety by his daughter, Miss Catharine W. Bruce. 
In 1888 the Jackson Square Library, at 251 West 
Thirteenth Street, was completed, and opened 
July Gth. In 1892 new rooms were taken at No. 
1943 Madison Avenue for the branch known as 
the Harlem Library. It is claimed ‘‘ that were 
proper facilities offered the eireulation from a 
library in Harlem would be equal to that of any 
of the four branches. Since the report of 1892 : 
library has been established at 49 West Twentieth 
Street, known as the ‘Twentieth Street Branch. 

All the buildings and their appointments indi- 
cate the exercise of the utmost economy in the 
administration of the funds, to such extent that 
room is left for criticism in respeet to the lack 
of light and space and other things highly im- 
portant, if not absolutely essential. 

A more delightful situation within the city 
could hardly be found than that oecupied by the 
Lenox Library, on Fifth Avenue, fronting Cen- 
tral Park, between Seventieth and Seventy-first 
Streets. ‘The massive stone building has a front- 
age equal to that of the block, 200 feet on the 
avenue. The central and main front, 100 feet in 
length, and between the wings, stands back of 


the line of the street a few feet. ‘I'wo wings on 


the north and south, each about 50 feet wide, 
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and of equal height and like strneture with the 
central portion, project beyond it to the sidewalk. 
An iron fence flush with the avenue exiends from 
wing to wing, leaving a small open court in front 
of the central portion. ‘The building creates the 
impression of solidity and elegance, and is a mag- 
nificent memorial of the generous founder, James 
Lenox, whose benefactions to numerous good ob- 
jects were dispensed during many years. 

Passing an iron gateway, across the court, 
through a covered portal in the central structure, 
the visitor enters, by a short flight of steps, the 
main lower vestibule, which is commensurate 
with the length of the central building, and 
which serves the double purpose of a vestibule 
and hall of statuary. In the southern end of this 
hall a door opens into the south wing, the lower 
or ground floor of which is ealled the ‘* cabinet.” 
In this is a collection of fossils and minerals. 
The north wing corresponds in position, size and 
arrangement to the south wing, and the lower 
hall of it is called the ‘*exhibition room.” In the 
centre of this hall are several show eases, in which 
are placed, open for inspection, elegant illumi- 
nated manuscripts, charts and maps. Against the 

yalls of the room bookcases have been placed, 
and appear to be fairly well filled with valuable 
books, among which is a large collection of edi- 
tions and versions of the Bible. 

From the rear and either extremity of the ves- 
tibule a flight of iron steps gives access to the 
second floor. On the corridor and rooms 
correspond in size and location to those below, 
which we have mentioned. 


this 


The corridor forms 
a convenient hall for the exhibition of a choice 
collection of statuary and vases. Several of these 
pieces are the gift of the late R. L. Stuart. In 
the south wing is the reading room and library 
proper. Opposite, in the north wing, is the 
R. L. Stuart collection of books and paintings, 
and shells and minerals. In the rear and centre, 
between the two wings, and lighted from the 
roof, is the art gallery, containing the Lenox col- 
lection of paintings. ‘The library was founded in 
1870. 

This building was begun in 1872, and the li- 
brary opened to the public in 1877, though in an 
incomplete state, and under the supervision of 
the late Il. Moore, LL.D. his 
death the institution has been in charge of Rob- 
ert Maitland, superintendent, and Mr. W. Eames, 
assistant librarian. ‘The institution was closed 
during several months of the year 1892 for alter- 
ations and repairs and the arrangement of coliee- 
tions, and was reopened in February, 1893. The 
library is a free reference one, and not ‘* circulat- 
ing,” and has 75,000 volumes. 


George Since 
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Most prominent and valuable of the latest addi- 
tions to the institution is the ‘‘ Robert L. Stuart 
collection, the gift of his widow, Mrs. Mary 
Stuart.” This collection was given by will of 
Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, who died in 1891. It 
comprises all her books, paintings, statuary, 
bronzes and other works of art, and her collection 
of minerals, shells and other objects illustrative 
of natural history. Mrs. Stuart’s library consists 
of about 8,000 volumes, and contains many finely 
illustrated works treating of natural history. 

One of the most valuable works in the whole 
library is the “ original Spanish edition of Co- 
lumbus’s letter of 1493, which was discovered in 
Spain in 1890.” There are original copies of the 
oldest four editions of the Latin translation of 
the first letter of Columbus written by him im- 
mediately after his return to Spain. ‘The picto- 
rial edition, complete in ten leaves, is reproduced 
in exact fac-simile, accompanied by a literal trans- 
lation. No other perfect copy is known to be 
extant. 

In the Columbian year the board of trustees 
caused to be issued as a memorial volume a little 
book entitled, “* The Letter of Columbus on the 
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Discovery of America,” with an appropriate Intro- 
duction prepared by the assistant librarian, Mr. 
W. Eames. 

The report of the board for the year 1892 
makes special mention of other works, as, ‘ Ste- 
vens’s Fac-similes of American Manuscripts in 
Kuropean Archives,” vols. I. to XV.; ‘ Hausse’s 
Discovery of North America,” ‘‘ Nordenskjold’s 
Fac-simile Atlas,” ‘* Faden’s North American 
Atlas of 1777,” and a number of the earlier edi- 
tions of ‘* Ptolemy’s Geography.” Among the val- 
uable and rare works exhibited in the cases is the 
Mazarin Bible, supposed to have been printed by 
Gutenberg assisted by Fust at Metz, 1450—1455, 
the first complete printed book known. There 
is a beautifully illuminated copy of the same edi- 
tion. The collection of Bibles contains copies of 
the various versions and editions in nearly every 
language in which the Bible has been written. 
Very recently the library has been enriched by 
the purchase of the library of the distinguished 
historian, the late George Bancroft, at a cost of 
$80,000. Owing to lack of space and shelving 
the books of this collection have not yet been 
opened. 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER 





waa, WO years later Mme. Marthe died 
95, peacefully in the arms of her 
granddaughter and Sarah Rose. 

‘In the old dame’s will hand- 
some legacies were left to the 
English woman and the maid of 
all work, Polly, on condition that 
the two should consent to remain 
at the house in the square, and care for the cats, 
the parrot and Bijou, so long as those pets sur- 
vived. ‘The remainder of her earthly possessions 
madame bequeathed unconditionally to her be- 
loved granddaughter, Alicia La Merle, and to her 
heirs and assigns forever. 

Immediately after the death of madame, Es- 
ther, as we must continue to call her, hastened to 
join Dr. La Merle in Paris, He carried her to a 
charming house, on an elegant and fashionable 
avenue—a luxurious nest, which he had adorned 
expressly for her coming. 

“‘Ah, you are pale and thin, my poor child !” 
he said, as he anxiously scrutinized his recovered 
treasure. ‘‘I see in you a martyr to duty. Well, 
your evil days are now over. Rest, ease, pleasure 
await you. So far as he may, your father will 
make amends for your dreary past. Y6u are an 
heiress, beautiful and young. Lovers will soon 
rap at my door—a husband, maybe ‘ 

She interrupted him with firmness. 

‘‘No, papa, I shall never leave you—I shall 
never marry.” 

“*Pouf !” he answered. ‘And why ?” 

‘* Because I wish to live and die by your side. 

“‘Without a husband, petite?” 
‘* Without a husband.” 


La Merle shrugged his shoulders, and smiled. 
BS By * * * of 
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The famous week of folly and merriment had 
begun at Nice. 
Vol. XXXVIL, No. 2—13. 
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King Carnival sat in colossal state on his high 
red throne in the Place Masséna, and around 
him surged crowds of merrymakers, all kept at a 
respectful distance by the watchful gendarmes. 
Confetti Day, with its storms of pellets filling the 
air and whitening the Avenue de la Gare, its 
noisy bands, and shouting, laughing masked mul- 
titudes, was just over. And the sun of the Ri- 
viera, brilliant, matchless, was shining again on 
the sapphire Mediterranean, on the snow peaks 
of the Maritime Alps, and over the purple-gray 
hills toward Cimies, where vineyards and groves 
of lemon and orange fringed the slopes. 

All the city was astir and pouring into the Pro- 
menade des Anglais. Soon the signal gun would 
boom for the opening of that delightful festiv- 
ity—the Battle of Flowers. 

On the baleony of a hotel near the Préfecture, 
under green vines tufted with many flags, Ga- 
briel Ferris sat watching the scene with the ecu- 
riosity of an alien and a stranger. 

Palms waved tall and graceful in the public 
garden and along the promenade ; the light stone 
walls of the villas shone behind well-kept gardens 
full of tropical plants ; golden fruits gleamed on 
the orange trees, and up and down the wide, 
beautiful avenue poured crowds of sprightly 
French, pleasure-loving Russians, robust Anglo- 
Saxons, Belgians and Swiss, tawny Spaniards and 
soft-eyed Italians, dandified officers of the Chas- 
seurs des Alpes—an endless stream, jostling, yet 
good-natured, all waiting for the signal gun. 

‘‘Legions of faces!” muttered Ferris, half 
sadly, ‘‘and not a familiar one among them all !” 

The sunshine on his baleony was of scorching 
fervor, but the wind that swept down from the 
snow peaks through the streets of the city re- 
minded him of certain blasts that blow up Boston 
harbor onaspring day. Ile shivered as he looked 
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Hark ! 


at his watch. ‘Two o’clock. 
boom ! 

Instantly the sky seemed raining flowers. Storms 
of roses, lilacs, jasmine and hyacinths filled the 
air. The crowds in the windows, balconies and 
porches, the throngs on the pavements and in 
the hired seats of the platforms erected along the 
avenues, the occupants of the carriages, moving 
up and down in slow procession, all entered heart 
and soul into the mimic conflict. In every direc- 
tion the bouquets were hurled. Ferris, with a 
bunch of Parma violets, knocked a freshly lighted 
cigar from the mouth of an English baronet. 
Another shot, in the shape of a knot of margue- 
rites, carried away the spectacles of a fat French- 
man. In turn he was pelted mercilessly with 
bonbonniéres by some girls in a neighboring bal- 
cony. A cluster of japonicas, received in his 
right eye, placed him, for a few moments at least, 
hors du combat. As soon as his damaged vision 
would permit Ferris turned his attention again to 
the mad, merry street. 


A sudden 


Under his balcony a carriage was moving in 
the long procession—a victoria, drawn by cream- 
colored horses—wheels, harness and the necks of 
the beasts all wreathed in Mediterranean violets. 
The vehicle, too, was filled with the same blos- 
soms, and in their midst sat a girl who was her- 
self a match for any flower in beauty. She wore 
u loose violet velvet clouk, clasped at her throat, 
and falling back on either side, to display a dress 
of cream brocade enriched with bands of ostrich 
feathers. A wide cream-colored hat shaded her 
hair. Long gloves, and a parasol of the same 
pale-yellow hue, made up this harmony in blue 
and gold. Where had Gabriel Ferris before seen 
that charming face, with the melting dark eyes 
and smiling red lips? And who was the small, 
elegant gentleman by the girl’s side ? 

**Great Heaven !” muttered Ferris. 
Merle and his daughter !” ' 

Of his floral ammunition nothing remained but 
one bunch of exquisite lilies. With precision he 
flung this last missile straight into the victoria. 
It fell on Esther’s lap. Both La Merle and his 
daughter looked up. Ferris bowed profoundly. 
The occupants of the carriage returned the salute. 

“By Jove!” said Ferris to himself. 
handsome “that, girl has grown ! 
ther was always handsome. 


«Dr. La 


** How 
But, then, Es- 
And they are at 
Nice? Well, the world is a small place, after all ! 
To think that I should meet her here—the very 
woman above all others that I ought to avoid !” 
A sudden gloom settled upon him. 
longer cared for the féte. 


He no 
The pranks of birds, 


_ beasts and insects, frolicking on human legs—a 
| cavaleade of green grasshoppers tearing by in hot 
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pursuit of two huge gold-and-brown bees—a 
quartet of devils in scarlet, blowing fire, by some 
prestidigitator art, from their nostrils—the fun, 
the nonsense, on every side, failed to bring an- 
other smile to Ferris’s lips. He sat staring up 
and down for a ffesh glimpse of the victoria and 
the girl in the midst of the violets, but he saw 
them no more. 

Through the whole afternoon the Battle of 
Flowers raged. ‘The pavements of Nice were 
strewn thick with trampled bloom. Reluctantly 
the sun sank, at last, beyond the Mediterranean, 
and the crowds hurried home to dine. 

A biting wind from the snow peaks shook the 
palms on the promenade, and brought a chill of 
winter to the tropical scene. Gabriel Ferris arose 
from the balcony and stalked away to his own 
quarters in the hotel. 

That night the chief magistrate of the depart- 
ment of the Alpes Maritimes gave a ball at the 
official residence. 

The palace blazed with light and resounded 
with music. Throngs of brilliant men and women 
of all nationalities filled the ballroom. In the em- 
brasure of a window which overlooked an illu- 
minated square Gabriel Ferris took his stand and 
began to eagerly watch the faces that came and 
went around him. Presently he espied in the 
crowd the stiff red hair and delicate profile of Dr. 
La Merle. His daughter leaned on his arm. She 
wore white silk and pink roses—a simple costume 
that suited well her slender, girlish loveliness. As 
the pair approached the window Ferris stepped 
forward and held out his hand. 

** How delightful to meet you at Nice, mon- 
sieur !” said La Merle, cordially. ‘‘ When did you 
leave America ?” 

“A month ago. I came abroad to transact 
business for Sydney Lithgow. He is on his way 
from St. Petersburg, and he instructed me to join 
him at Nice. As it seems, I have reached the 
place before him.” 

Esther was softly swaying a white gauze fan, 
sewn on each pear! stick with the same pink roses 
that she wore on her gown. Looking straight into 
her eyes, ‘Ferris said : 

** After all, we were not brother and sister !” 

She colored faintly. 

**From the first I hardly believed it—somehow 
I could not make the relationship seem real.” 

**T, also, was incredulous,” he replied. ‘I felt 
that a mistake of some kind had occurred.” A 
shadow fell on his face. ‘* Less fortunate than 
you, Miss La Merle, 1 continue to bear the re- 
proach of Mark Daryl’s blood, though I have 
never assumed his name—lI prefer to be known as 
Gabriel Ferris still.” 
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Esther’s velvety eyes shone compassionately 
upon him. Perhaps her own narrow escape from 
Daryl intensified the pity which she felt for Fer- 
ris. Dr. La Merle made haste to turn the con- 
versation. 

‘* Monsieur,” he said, ‘‘ have you any news from 
Crag Head ?—from Bruna’s husband ?” 

«* None,” replied Gabriel. 

‘*Ciel! He was a proud simpleton—that Jack. 
Why did he go off like a lunatic, instead of fall- 
ing on his knees and suing for forgiveness, as a 
lover should ? To desert a girl like Bruna !—ah, 
his second offense was worse than the first! We 
have written repeatedly, my daughter and I, beg- 
ging your cousin to leave Crag Head and come 
to Paris—to those who love her—and waste no 
more of her youth waiting for that wild Jack o’ 
the Light. But Bruna will not consent.” 

A smart captain of chasseurs approached the 
embrasure at that moment, and claimed Mlle. La 
Merle for a dance. He was a blond youth, with 
silky mustaches and charming French manners, 
and Ferris stared after him indignantly as he led 
Esther away. 

‘* Her lover ?” he said to La Merle. 

‘“*No,” answered the doctor, placidly ; ‘‘ only 
the son of an old friend of mine. He is a fine 
fellow—Alphonse—but my child cares nothing 
for lovers; she will stay with her old father, she 
says. ‘l'o-morrow we go to Monaco—I have prom- 
ised to show her that strange place. She is often 
restless and out of spirits. Her heart is not 
French. I think’ sometimes that she pines for 
the land over the sea.” 

Ferris stood and moodily watched the blond 
captain capering with the girl in white. He was 
a faultless dancer, but Gabriel suddenly glowed 
with unspeakable rage against him. He could 
have wrung Alphonse’s inoffensive neck with 
right good will. The doctor talked on. Ferris 
heard not another word. 

‘* What a precious fool I have been all my life !” 
was the cry of his angry, regretful heart. 

Monsieur the captain, flushed and joyous, 
brought his fair partner back to the window. 

‘Will you give me a dance, Esther ?” pleaded 
Ferris, in a low voice. 

She laid her hand on hisarm. Did she recol- 
lect the last time they had danced together at the 
hateful Witch Hollow garden party? He did, 
and the memory sealed his lips and clouded his 
countenance. Once this lovely girl had cared a 
little for him—once, perhaps, he might have won 
her; but now, alas! a gulf of shame and wrong 
yawned deep and broad and impassable betwixt 
the son of Mark Daryl and the daughter of Dr. 
La Merle. 
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So the dance was a silent one, and the La 
Merles retired early from the ballroom. Ferris 
was allowed to put a long cloak of vieux-rose 
satin, delicately perfumed, on Esther's milky 
shoulders, to look into her soft eyes, to press her 
little hand. And then he stood alone near the 
palace entrance, under the big southern stars, 
and cursed himself for his past stupidity and his 
present helplessness. 

On the following day Dr. La Merle and his 
daughter departed for Monte Carlo. It was sun- 
set when they drove to their hotel on the famous 
plateau. ‘The rock of Monaco and the summit of 
Mont Agel glowed with gold and crimson fires. 
Over the ancient walls and battlements of the 
terraced town, over the vast Mediterranean, that 
flood of splendor fell like a celestial baptism. 
The Corniche Mountains, clothed halfway to 
their tops with trees and verdure, caught the 
wealth of color—blue and orange and scarlet. ‘The 
whole promontory shone like a great jewel. 

‘For outward beauty,” said Dr. La Merle, 
**this wicked place is probably unsurpasxed on 
the face of the earth.” 

In the salle @ manger, as father and daughter 
took their seats at the /adle-d’héte dinner, the 
eyes of both fell simultaneously on another guest, 
placed opposite, and pretending to be mightily 
engrossed with half of a pheasant, delightfully 
sauced, 

** You see that I managed to reach Monte Carlo 
in advance of you,” stammered Ferris, with a de- 
cidedly guilty air. ‘‘Sydney Lithgow wired me 
that he should not arrive in the Riviera for eight 
and forty hours, at least, and I found it irksome 
waiting at Nice alone.” 

‘*Sans doute, monsieur,” answered La Merle, 
cordially. ‘‘ We were charmed to see you yester- 
day at Nice. It gives us equal pleasure to meet 
you to-day in this place.” 

‘‘All my life {| have wished to visit Monte 
Carlo,” said Esther. ‘* Papa calls it a den of 
wickedness, but to ordinary eyes it looks like a 
paradise. I want to see the palace and gardens, 
make the excursion to Cape Martin, hear Gounod’s 
music in the concert hall, and have one peep at 
the dreadful roulette tables.” 

** Exactly my own programme,” answered Fer- 
ris. ‘* Will you be so good as to let me join you ?” 

** Most certainly,” replied La Merle; and as soon 
48 dinner was over the trio started for the Casino. 

Countless lamps were shining in the park and 
gardens as they mounted the marble steps lead- 
ing up to the ugly Oriental-looking building. In 
the concert hall one of Donizetti’s arias rang out 
gloriously. Our party stopped to listen for a 
while, then passed on into a vaulted hall lighted 
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brilliantly, where, around the gold tables, were 
gathered the feverish players—men and women, 
prince and commoner, old and young, wicked and 
innocent. La Merle, with his daughter and Ga- 
briel Ferris, drew near to a table. A sinister si- 
lence seemed to hold the whole company—a hor- 
rible intensity of anxiety, which blanched all 
faces and palsied all tongues. ‘The monotonous 
cry of the croupiers alone broke this grim pre- 
vailing stillness, ‘* Faites vot’ jeu, messieurs.” 

And the players put down their stakes on the 
green cloth, each trusting his or her fortune to 
some color or number, red or black, odd or even. 
The fateful wheel whirled : the little ball revolved 
rapidly. 

‘*What faces!” whispered Esther to Gabriel 
Ferris. ‘‘ Here is an old woman oi our right, who 
looks like a bird of prey ; and that girl by her 
side—why, she is still in her teens !—she seems 
about to faint. Who is this man with his back 
toward us? I fancy he has staked his last sou. 
He is trembling from head to foot.” 

Ferris’s quick eye was prompt to single out the 
party mentioned—a male figure, leaning forward 
in an agony of dread, his gaze fixed on the wheel 
and the spinning ball. 

‘* Poor devil !” muttered the young fellow ; then 
he paused — stared — started. ‘‘My God!” he 


said, under his breath ; ‘‘it is Mark Daryl !” 


La Merle and Esther craned their necks to 
look. The ball rolled about and stopped in a 
division. A low murmur of suppressed excite- 
ment ran among the players. The croupier 
raked in the gold and notes of the losers, and 
paid the lucky winners. 

There was no expression of joy, no cry of de- 
spair. The man whom the trio had been watch- 
ing arose from the table, his face like clay, his 
fists tightly clinched. The croupier’s careless 
rake had indeed swept from him his last ceutime. 
Yes, it was Mark Daryl. 

Close to Esther and his son he passed—close to 
Dr. La Merle, the man whom he had so deeply 
wronged ; but his haggard eyes, set in a blank 
stare, saw none of them, A ruined gamester, with 
pockets emptied and resources exhausted, he 
staggered across the polished floor, through the 
wide portal, out of which thousands in like strait 
had passed before him, and disappeared into the 
night. 

‘*T must follow !” said Gabriel Ferris. ‘ He is 
my father! God only knows how he came here, 
yet I need feel no surprise—this is exactly the 
place in which I might have expected to en- 
coutiter him.” And he rushed away in pursuit. 

Ksther, thrilling with womanly sympathy, 
grasped La Merle’s arm. 
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‘*Oh, come, papa,” she implored, ‘let us not 
desert Gabriel! Once I thought that Mark 
Daryl was my father. Come, if you love me.” 

La Merle yielded. The pair hurried out of the 
roulette close on the heels of Ferris. 
They overtook the young fellow outside the 
Casino, where he stood, like one bewildered, star- 
ing up and down. 

**1 do not see my father,” he said, in pale ap- 
prehension, as his friends joined him. ‘* Whither 
did he go? Ie is a desperate man.” 

‘‘l[e probably turned into the gardens,” an- 
swered La Merle, soothingly. ‘* Permit us to share 
your search, monsieur. ‘This way—he cannot be 
far distant. Monte Carlo has many desperate 
men. He did not recognize us in the gold room. 
But courage—we will find him.” 

‘Yes, courage !” murmured Esther. 
three plunged into the gardens. 

The change from the hot, feverish Casino to the 
peace and beauty of the outer world was most re- 
freshing. Gabriel, in advance, turned into a 
path under palm and orange trees, and looked 
around for his wretched father. The odor of 
dew-drenched flowers filled the air; the big 
southern stars shone softly on the craggy shore ; 
there was a sound of fountains babbling, a stir of 
leaves, but nowhere any sign of Mark Daryl. 

The path curved abruptly into a thicket. Fer- 
ris made a dash forward, and stumbled. On the 
whiteness of the walk lay a shadow, dark and 
long, that was not cast by shrub or tree. Recov- 
ering himself quickly, Gabriel bent down and 
touched it. Lo! the body of a man, with face 
upturned to the night sky, and one hand grasp- 
ing a still smoking pistol! La Merle and Esther 
hurried up at that instant, and gave an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

**Mon Dieu !” cried the doctor ; ‘‘ another sui- 
cide! There were two in the park yesterday * 

Ilis voice died on his lips, for a sudden puff of 
wind tossed aside the shadow of the thicket, like 
a human hand, and they saw that the man who 
lay in the white path, under the dewy roses, with 
the light of the lamps shining on his stark dead 
body, was Mark Daryl. 


rooms, 


And the 
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So THAT evil life ended, and the son who had 
never borne his name buried him in a foreign 
grave. 

Just a week later, in Dr. La Merle’s hotel on 
the Quai Masséna at Nice, Gabriel Ferris, hag- 
gard and worn, stood looking sadly into the soft 
eyes of Dr. La Merle’s daughter. 

‘* Both you and yours have suffered unutterable 
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things at my father’s hands,” he was saying, bit- 
terly. ‘I love you with my whole heart, Esther, 
but I cannot, dare not, hope that you will listen 
to Mark Daryl’s son.” 

She moved toward him, with eyes wide anda 
shining. 

“Then you have quite ceased to care for 
Bruna ?” she said, breathlessly. 

With a sad smile Ferris answered : 

‘<T ceased to care for Bruna when I discovered 
that Bruna never had cared, and never would 
eare, for me. You and I met here at Nice. 
Some seed that had long been hidden in my heart 
sprang tosudden life then. I looked at you with 
eyes from which the scales had fallen—I knew, 
when too late, that if I was to have any happiness 
in this life it must come from you, and you 
alone.” 

“Then,” said Esther, quietly, ‘it matters 
nothing to me whose son you may be, Gabriel. 
If I am needful to your happiness take me—I be- 
long to you.” 

* * * * + * 

The news of Mark Daryl’s death traveled rapidly 
across the sea, to the lonely house at Witch Hollow 
—to the fair, sad woman shut there from the world 
that had once worshiped her. Her evil genius, 
her pitiless tormentor, was no more—at last Myr- 
tle Ferris was free. 

Soon after the receipt of the brief cablegram a 
letter arrived from Gabriel. 

**He died as he had lived,’ 
the mother. 
done. 


5] 


wrote the son to 
‘The sad and shameful story is 
He will never trouble you more. Let us 
forgive and, so far as we can, forget him. As for 
myself, a great happiness has come unexpectedly 
into my life. Miss La Merle, better known to 
you as Esther Daryl, has promised to be my 
wife.” 

Bruna’s old groom brought this letter to Mrs. 
Lithgow on a dark and boisterous night, when 
the rain was falling heavily, and the sea roaring 
like mad along the lonely North Shore. She read 
it again and again: all the shapes of her troubled 
past trooped forward to confront her. With a 
heartbreaking sigh she sank into a chair before 
her evening fire, and gazed long and mournfully 
into the erimson and lilac flame. 

Sitting thus, she was like a Parian image. Her 
dress of dead lustreless black, bordered with a 
band of fur about the throat and hem, increased 
her startling pallor. Her violet eyes were tear- 
less, but deeply, darkly shadowed. Deliverance 
had come, her torments were over, yet Myrtle’s 
heart lay dull and heavy in her bosom. In Ga- 
briel’s letter the name of Sydney Lithgow was not 
once mentioned. 
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The storm roared in the chimney, as though 
the ghosts of all the Salem witches were holding 
carnival there. The sea boomed on the neigh- 
boring beach. She was glad that her son had 
found consolation for his past disappointments— 
that he was to be happy with that lovely child 
Esther. Here, at least, was one streak of light in 
her dark sky. 

Presently she lifted her head and listened. 
Through the violence of the storm her ear caught 
a sound like the roll of wheels. This noise seemed 
to be at the very door. Immediately after the 
knocker clanged. A step in the hall. On the 
threshold of the little sitting room stood Sydney 
Lithgow. 

The pair had been parted for more than two 
years. One cry, and they were in each other's 
arms. Let no one believe that the rapture and 
passion of life belong alone to youth. Middle age 
likewise has its profound emotions and experi- 
ences. 

‘‘T hurried to you as fast as possible,” sighed 
Sydney Lithgow. ‘‘ Yet every hour of the journey 
was like an eternity. There was an ocean between 
us, Myrtle, and I could not annihilate space.” 

Her head was on his shoulder. 
not a word. 

‘““My poor darling, you bave suffered,” he 
groaned, “‘and I—look at my white hair. These 
purgatorial years have left their marks on me as 
well.” 

She raised her eyes to his face, seamed, alas ! 
with many a new line, and the tears glistened un- 
der her lashes. 

‘Oh, Sydney,” she answered, with deep humil- 
ity, ‘‘was ever lover like you—so faithful, so 
fond? But for the thought of your matchless 
devotion I could never have borne the shame and 
misery that has been heaped upon me !” 

He strained her slender black figure to his 
heart, and laid his lips to the white throat gleam- 
ing betwixt soft bands of fur. 
dim. 


She answered 


His own eyes were 


‘*'To-morrow,” he said, ‘‘ you will marry me 
again, Myrtle. Only death shall part us now, dear. 
The remainder of my life belongs to you. My dar- 
ling, try to forget these two last dreadful years.” 

Presently he drew her to a window, and push- 
ing back the curtain, looked out into the night. 
The clouds parted suddenly before the shifting 


wind. A big yellow star shone through. 
“* See !” said Lithgow ; “ the storm is over. 


‘** God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s well with the world.’” 


Next day there was a quiet ceremony in the 
drawing room of Witch Hollow, and Bruna and 
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Miss Cicely, summoned from Crag Head to wit- 
ness it, looked on with misty eyes. ‘I'he impress- 
ive service over, they kissed Myrtle Lithgow’s 
pale cheek, pressed the hand of her husband, and 
with mingled joy and sadness saw the pair de- 
part from Witch Hollow. 

‘We have lost our neighbor,” sighed Miss Cic- 
ely. ‘Now the Hollow will be closed again. 
Everybody has gone from us, Bruna. I am sure 
it would be well for you to leave Crag Head and 
join the La Merles in Paris, as they urge you to 
do. For a girl like you, the Crag seems very 
lonely. It is not good for you to remain here 
longer.” 

They were walking slowly back to the house 
under the whispering pines. Miss Cicely looked 
anxious and troubled, but Bruna quietly shook 
her fair head. 

‘“‘T cannot leave the Crag, Miss Cicely,” she 
answered. ‘Should my husband return he would 
look for me first in this place. I must wait for 
him here—yes, so long as I live I must stay on 
at the Crag.” 


CuapterR XXXVIIL. 

Ir was a raw November evening, with a clamor- 
ous gale on the sea, and tatters of leaden clouds 
flying, like bats’ wings, across the face of the 
moon. Down at the Fogport station lights 
blinked cheerfully, and all things were ready for 
the Boston express, due in exactly ten minutes, 
The station master, lantern in hand, stood on the 
windy platform, his eyes fixed on a distant curve 
in the road. Suddenly from the shadow of some 
freight cars standing on a side track a slouching, 
unkempt figure shuffled toward him across the 
iron rails. 

‘* Say, mister,” it called, gruffly, ‘‘do you know 
of any job of work in these parts ?” 

The station master looked at the speaker. 

‘*'Tramp—loafer !” was his inward comment. 

“‘No,” he answered, aloud; ‘* 1 haven’t heard 
of any.” 

‘*S’pose there’s nothing you want done round 
the station ?” 

‘*No; where do you hail from ?” 

‘* All sorts of places.” 

*« Ever been at Fogport before ?” 

‘Yes; three years ago.” 

‘* Who'd you work for then ?” 

The vagabond thrust his hands into his breeches’ 
pockets, and cast a cunning glance at his inter- 
rogator. 

‘«T did a job for a party named Daryl.” 

‘¢ Daryl—oh, the folks up at Crag Head ? Well, 
the young lady is still there. Maybe she’ll find 
something again for you. What is your name ?” 


v 


“* Jim Crossley. 


Come now, boss, I’m too dead 
tired to take that tramp to the Crag. And they 
keep two cussed dogs there. 


Besides, 1 h’ain’t 
had any supper 5 
The station ster handed the man a quarter, 
‘“«Take this,” he 
that you keep away from liquor shops. Here 
comes the express. 


sari, not unkindly ; ** but see 


Look out, man—never stand 
too near a track. It’s fooling with your life, and 
that’s a business that doesn’t pay.” : 

curve a headlight glared ; 
ked and puffed, and the train 
drew up at tl ation. 


Round the 
the iron hor 2 8 


One pass 
cloak button 


over his e 


ly alighted—a man in a long 
sears, and a hat drawn low 
station lights shone full upon 
him as he « the platform. Jim Crossley 
ceased fing tution master’s coin, and let 
drop an oat 

The solitary traveler stepped into the highway, 
and looking m right nor left, walked away 
into the dark: 

“e By gum ! \ Mr. Crossley, **T never for- 
gets a face tha 3 om 
off to find son per 
he departed 


e, boss ! (iood-by- -I'm 
And with long strides 
vake of the passenger. 

Ile of the coat was several yards in ad- 
vance, and o deeply absorbed in his own 
thoughts to see or hear Crossley. The moon 
had waded 4 


grew dark. ‘I 


clouds, and all the landscape 
» traveler tramped monotonously 
forward, without haste, and certainly with no 
buoyancy. [lis head was bent, as though in medi- 
tation. Crossley, noiseless as a red Indian on the 
trail, pressed after him, no longer bothered, as it 
seemed, by ar 

The road « d and rose agasn, an uncertain 
line of fence and tree, stretching straight toward 
Witch Ilo! When he reached the entrance 
of that deserted estate the man in the long coat 
hesitated, paused, tried the stout gate—it was 
fast. Being « " 
with ease, ar 
ness of the W 


esire for sipper. 


build, he then mounted it 
eaped down into the silent dark- 
llollow garden, 

A year had ed since the departure of Mrs. 
Lithgow from the place, and the Hellow now 
wore the disma ippearance peculiar to the for- 
saken habitations of men, The unpruned shrub- 
bery put forth skeleton hands to eluteh the in- 
truder; the windows looked like sightless eyes ; 
the empty veranda was a cavern of shadows, 
through wh the wind shrieked like a lost soul. 
As he mounted the steps and tried the bolted 
door the mia the long coat felt like some 
ghost wandering in a graveyard. 

The house was deserted and every shutter fast. 
A bird that had found refuge in the dead vines 
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of the veranda flew past the intruder on fright- 
ened wing. ‘The surf dashed high on the beach. 
Weed-grown and frost-bitten, the lawns stretched 
dark under the leafless trees. 

“Abomination of desolation!” muttered the 
man. ‘‘ How that sea moans to-night! Sounds 
like a human creature in extremis.” 

He descended the steps of the forsaken dwell- 
ing and plunged into tlie shrubbery, with his 
face set toward the boundary wall of Crag Head. 
Fallen leaves choked the little brook —it was 
gurgling but faintly over its rocks. He found 
the stile which had so long been a means of com- 
munication betwixt the Crag and the Hollow, and 
mounted it. Somewhere behind 
cracked—he heard a stealthy step. 

‘Who's there ?” he called. 

No answer. He listened, but the noise was not 
repeated. Ile entered the pine wood, where a 
carpet of fallen needles muffled every footfall, 
and the roar of the wind in the treetops drowned 
all minor sounds. Twigs might crack now, a 
stealthy walk become a run, clumsy feet stumble 
over brown protruding roots, and no one hear. 

Our solitary wanderer quickened his pace. Ile 
was making for the house at Crag Head, and he 
seemed to gather resolution as he drew nearer to 
it. Out broke the moon from the cloud rack : 
white and full it shone down on the headland, 
and into the pine wood, and over the ancient 
mansion, standing, as of old, above the great 
heaving, wind-blown sea. In the west parlor a 
lamp was burning like a beacon—our traveler 
paused to look at it. 

The moment and the opportunity had come! 
From the darkness of the path behind him some- 
thing burst, like a beast from its lair. A breath 
hot with hate and vengeance swept his cheek. 

“‘Wo’re quits to-night, guv’nor !” cried a hoarse 
voice. ‘*Take this from the make-believe Bevil !” 

Like a lightning thrust some keen, stinging 
weapon pierced through the closely buttoned 
greatcoat, deep into flesh and bone. The man 
staggered under the unexpected attack. 

<¢ You cowardly cur !” he cried. ‘‘ You followed 
me from the station !” 

With one hand pressed to his gushing wound 
he made an attempt to turn on his assailant ; but 
the latter dropped his knife and plunged into the 
pine wood. ‘The victim moved blindly forward to- 
ward that light in the Crag Head window, made 
as if to stretch his arms to it, and then reeled and 
fell prone on the earth, with his face upturned to 
the cold white moon. 

A profound silence followed. This was pres- 
ently broken by a thud of hoofs, a murmur of 
conversation in the pine-hung avenue. 
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** We are late, Roger,” said the voice of Bruna’ 
Daryl. ‘1 fear Miss Rainsford will be anxious. 
Have you the mail safe in the bag ?” 

“‘ Yes, miss. I never lost a letter in my life, 
and I’ve carried ’*em back and forth for many a 
year. Gracious Lord! what’s that thing stretched 
there in the road ? Some drunken lout—look ont 
your horse don’t shy, miss.” 

**Who can it be? Get down at once, Roger.” 

The two riders, mistress and servant, had now 
reached the prostrate body. 
dismounted stiffly. 

**My God !” he cried out, in breathless, horri- 
fied astonishment. 

Startled by something in the old groom’s voice, 
Bruna leaned quickly over her horse’s neck, and 
looked down at the fallen man. <A flood of moon- 
light poured on his upturned face. With ashriek 
that made the pine wood ring she leaped from 
her saddle. 

‘Jack! We has come back! Oh, Jack !” 

There was no answer, no movement. She knelt 
in the driveway, and tried to lift the helpless 
head—to look into the sightless eyes. 

‘“‘Roger,” she cried, ‘‘it is my husband, and 
he is dead !” 

“Yes, miss; I knew him,” answered Roger. 
He picked up Jim Crossley’s knife. ‘‘ Look at 
this—he’s stabbed—the gravel is wet !” 

The truth burst upon her. 
feet. 

“*Quick, Roger ! You and I must carry him to 
the house. After three long years he has come 
back to be murdered at my verydoor. Oh! oh!” 

The strength of an Amazon seemed to enter 
into her. At that moment her manservant was 
the weaker of the two. Together they lifted 
Lithgow, and bore him to the door of Crag Head, 
which was speedily opened by Miss Cicely. The 
confusion which ensued had not been equaled in 
that house since the night of Anthony Daryl’s 
death. 

‘*Mount your horse, Roger, and go for the 
nearest surgeon,” commanded Bruna. “ Ride for 
his life and—mine! Let all who love ine help 
me now to save him.” 

Roger tore madly back to the town, and 
brought the man of science. The gray eyes of 
Jack Lithgow unclosed. He looked around the 
room where they had laid him—at the girl kneel- 
ing by his bed, white as Iphigenia at the sacri- 
fice. 

‘* Bruna—my wife !” 

“Oh, Jack !” 

“* Forgive.” 

Three years before he had made tae same plea, 
in vain. Now Bruna swayed forward, and with 


Roger drew rein and 


She sprang to her 
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her disordered blond hair sweeping his breast 
she laid her lips upon those of the supplicator. 


On the mouth that she had kissed an ineffable 
smile dawned. 

«<Tell me,” she sobbed, ‘‘ who tried to kill you “At the station he gasped. ‘ Crossley—he 
at my threshold ?” remembered—he followed.” 


A FORETASTE OF SPRING.— FROM THE PAINTING BY F. MARKHAM SKIPWORTH. 
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Bruna cried out sharply. 

‘«‘Then Jam the cause of it all! You made 
that wretch your enemy by protecting me. ‘The 
false Bevil never forgave the real one. J have 
destroyed you, Jack. It was I—I—who sharp- 
ened Crossley’s knife !” 

“Hush !” said the surgeon. ‘‘ He has fainted.” 

After this manner Jack o’ the Light returned 
to Crag Head, and the woman who loved him. 

Morning was in the sky when Roger crept to 
the door of the room where Love and Death were 
contending for mastery, and begged to speak to 
his young lady. 

‘*T’ve news for you, Miss Bruna,” he whispered. 
‘‘Last night the Fogport authorities were noti- 
fied, and that raskill Crossley found he wasn’t 
a-going to git safe out of the town. So he hid 
near the station, and made a rush to board a 
train when it was moving by. And he slipped 
and went under the wheels, miss, and was took 
up in bits—a very good thing, too, for that’s the 
end of him, and saves further trouble.” 

* * * * x * 

Sydney Lithgow and his wife came in haste to 
share Bruna’s vigils by the wounded man. In 
his delirium Jack o’ the Light raved of weary 
roving, not in the old South American haunts, 
but through the vast solitudes of Australian sheep 
farms—of privation, hunger, thirst, heartsickness ; 
and then of an urgent recall, found by accident 
in a Melbourne paper, and signed with Sydney 
Lithgow’s name. 

“«The notice said that all would be forgiven,” 
he muttered, ‘‘so I threw up everything, and 
took passage on the first home-bound ship.” 

Sydney Lithgow looked at Bruna. 

‘*T advertised for Jack in foreign journals,” he 
whispered ; ‘‘among others, a Melbourne paper. 
Poor boy !” 

After that the sufferer was struggling with 
Crossley for his life—he was standing in the Fog- 
port church, holding Bruna’s hand, and pleading 
for pardon—he was wandering, lost in the Anstra- 
lian serub. His cry of despair rent the hearts of 
his watchers : 

‘Oh, God! the sky is brass—the lakes are 
dried up. There is no water for the sheep—no 
escape anywhere, no hope! Bruna—oh, my love, 
my love !” 

Skilled and tireless hands ministered to him 
constantly. Unfailing care and tenderest love 


THE 


LIGHT. 


surrounded him. He was young and sound, and 
he made a gallant fight for life. How could he 
die, with Brana’s hands holding him back from 
death, and Bruna’s pale lips murmuring over him 
heartbreaking prayers? Sorrow does not always 
vanquish love, and there are smiles in the world 
as well as tears. 

Christmas Eve came to the North Shore that 
year with ice and snow and arctic cold. On that 
merry night a fire of pine knots cracked in the 
wainscoted parlor of Crag Head, and into the 
light and warmth of it a couch was drawn, and 
heaped with splendid furs. On this bed of luxury 
lay Jack o’ the Light, wasted and pale, but con- 
valescent, and with a deep content—an unspeak- 
able happiness—illumining his handsome young 
face. 

‘‘ Bruna,” he said, teasingly, to the girl, who 
sat by his side, holding his thin hand in both her 
own, ‘‘ you would not let me die when Jim Cross- 
ley did his best to finish me, so now you have me 
on your hands for life.” 

‘‘Oh, Jack,” she implored, ‘‘don’t jest on that 
subject !” 

“* My darling, 


‘** Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy !’ 


You know that, in the future, you will have me 
at a great disadvantage. When I become unruly 
there is one way by which you may always bring 
me promptly to terms and make me your abject 
penitent. Shall I name it ?—call me Bevil !” 

Bruna colored and shook her head. 

“Never! Iscorn such a method. Moreover, 
I tell you for the hundredth time that I have 
quite forgiven Bevil. Now that he is merged in 
Jack o’ the Light, I remember his misdeeds no 
more.” 

She stroked the thin hand that she held, and 
quoted, softly : 


‘** Smiling noon for sullen morrow, 
Years of joy for hours of sorrow.’ 


Oh, Jack ! do you now think that my love is poor 
and trivial ?” 

“*No !” answered Jack. 

Outside Crag Head the Christmas wind whistled 
shrilly in the pine tops, and the sea thundered ; 
but. within two hearts “beat as one,” and the 
light of the pine knots played lovingly on two 
blissful faces. 
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By M. G. WATKINS. 


‘*T like this place, 





AND MILLERS. 






And willingly could waste my time in it.” 






A WIDE and far-extended landscape, lit up here 
and there by sunny gleams, resembles a retrospect 
of life. The mind passes over it with content- 
ment, insensibly pleased with an occasional bright 
spot, dwelling on no one memory as prominent, 
but soothed with the peaceful effect of the whole. 
It is otherwise with the objects which present 
themselves in the foreground to the lover of rustic 
scenery. Some are at once repugnant to the ar- 
tistic sense. Noone can find beauty in a newly 
built brick cottage or a muddy pond where cattle 
have trodden down the marsh plants by its rim, 
which would else have set it in a verdant flowery 
circlet. Neither of these objects possesses any 
associations with human needs or human joys 
and sorrows. On the other hand, let an an- 
cient ehurchyard, an old half-timbered farm— 
even a milestone whose time-worn figures are 
almost obliterated by moss—snddenly meet a 
wayfarer, and they at once appeal powerfully to 
his attention. They do more, they keenly tonch 
his heart. Sympathy with human life is the key 
to the beauty of the country. The poets who can 
invest rural objects with human interest are thus 
for ordinary men the best interpreters of nature. 
Painters, by virtue of their insight and the subtle 
genius which connects their pictures with man’s 
emotions, appeal more strongly to the reflective 
and educated mind. Compare the effect, for in- 
stance, which a picture like Millet’s “ L’Angélus” 
has upon a well-read philosophic disposition and 
the few elements of beauty which it contains for 
the general stream of gazers. Ruins, deserted 
halls, dismantled castles, and the like, do not 
speak so powerfully to the emotions because they 
are old—although this is what attracts the mere 
painter or photographer to them—but because 
they have been inseparably connected with men 
who have long since worked and fought in life’s 
battles, laid themselves down to rest in them, and 
risen again with the morrow, resolute and perse- 
verving unto the end. Such sights appeal at once 
to the brotherhood of the whole human race. 
They.are a moral lesson—a hope, an aspiration. 
Among the multitude of objects which, in an 
old and settled country like Great Britain, at 
once catch the eve and take the heart eaptive 
with these sentiments, mills, whether they work 
by wind or by water, are prominent. They pos- 
sess every element which ean give delight to the 





a long course of usefulness, associations of many 


—As You Like It, ii. 4. 





contemplative mind—the beauty which comes of 


kinds—picturesqueness, swiftness of motion, giant 
power, diversity combined with monotony. Their 
might and velocity strongly impress the beholder. 
No object is so pleasing when viewed from a study 
window as a windmill on a distant eminence 
cheerfully spinning round against the sky. It is 
a perpetual Mentor. No encouragement is there 
to wait for inspiration, or to delay because the 
worker does not feel in the fitting mood—the 
mill shames such an excuse. According to the 
old motto, cut over its low door, ‘‘ Wind Blowes, 
Miln Goes.” Every breeze is the same to it, it 
turns round and faces them all. So, too, with 
the water mill. It runs whether the stream be 
low or flooded, pellucid or red with the rains of 
winter. ‘ All is grist that comes to the mill” in 
the way of water as well as grain. There are 
windmills indeed erected to perform different 
duties to the homely task of grinding meal, which 
is the end of the ordinary mill. Some are seen 
from afar in the Fens connected with modern 
machinery for drainage; and some, with pecul- 
iarly swift and fussy mill sails, in brickfields and 
such like places, revolve day and night with a 
rapidity which is both tiresome and unpleasing, 
These never commend themselves to the lover of 
the country. They remind him of the endless 
labors of Sisyphus and the Danaides, or of Tityus 
suffering eternal torments under the earth : 


‘*Nec fibris requi@s datur ulla renatis.” 


The water mill is older than the windmill ; but 
prehistoric corn —such wheat, for instance, as 
Pytheas, the first traveler from -civilization td 
Great Britain, saw the natives of Kent drying in 
large sheds on account of the absence of sun— 
was ground in handmills, as is still done in the 
East. Querns, as these mills are called, are fre- 
quently found in the eyclopean underground 
dwellings of Scotland. ‘Their simplest form con- 


sists of two thin circular stones, the upper of 
which is pierced in the centre and revolves on @ 
wooden or metal pin inserted in the lower one. 
The grinder dropped the grain into the central 
hole with one hand, while the other caused the 
upper stone to revolve by means of a stick in- 
serted in a small hole near the edge. 


The labori- 
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asserted he had the assistance of an 
angel in turning the stone. Wilson 
thinks that at this time (the early part 
of the sixth century) the quern was the 
only mill in use. Large water mills 
were introduced in the thirteenth cen- 
tury into Scotland, and legal means had 
to be employed to render their use com- 
pulsory. The quern is said to have 
lingered in the remoter districts of that 
country until the close of the last cen- 
tury, notwithstanding Alexander III.’s 
prohibition, in 1284, that ‘‘ Na man sall 
presume to grind quheit, maishlock or 
rye with hands mylne, except he be 
compelled be storm, or be lack of mills, 
quilk sould grind the samen.” 

Water mills are among the oldest 
features of the country, and they have 
been little improved since their intro- 


HISTORIC MILL ON THE BATTLEFIELD OF CRECY. 





ousness of this operation is well illustrated by « 
story told of Columba, He was studying under St. 
Finnian, and every night on which it fell to his 
lot to grind the corn with the quern he performed 
his task so quickly that his companions enviously 


duction, save that the old mill- 
stones, which were of millstone 
grit, are now. made of composi- 
tion; and it has been found 
out that, of all woods, hawthorn 
is the most useful for timber 
requisite in the machinery. 
Few country objects are more 
picturesque than the laboring 
wheel with its dropping streams, 
and the ferns and mosses which 
so frequently flourish by it. 
There are certain to be several 
paintings of such mills in every 
exhibition. At the Conquest a 
mill was a great source of profit 
to the lord of a manor. All his 
IN RURAL SUSSEX. dependents were obliged to use 
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it. Consequently, ‘‘ One mill” is a frequent entry 
in Doomsday Book, and the miller a well-known 
character in song and ballad: witness the Miiler 
of the Dee, and “ Little John and Midge, the 
Miller’s Son”; and who can forget Chaucer’s mill 
at Trumpington, ‘‘ not fer fro Canterbrigge,” and 
the miller ?— 
‘‘ As any peacock he was proude and gay, 


Pipen he coude, and fishe, and nettes bete, 
And turnen cappes, and wrastlen wel and shete.” 


Multitudes of mills in Lincolnshire match the 
late Laureate’s happy sketch : 


—‘*Let us wander forth 

To yon old mill across the wolds ; 
For look, the sunset south and north 

Winds a!l the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 

Touching the sullen pool below; 
On the chalk hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and dewless.” 


Everyone must have noticed the difference be- 
tween water and wind mills from a moral and 
zsthetic point of view. The former is smothered 
in verdure, grave, monotonous, always doing its 
duty, and yet with a perpetual restful look as of 
Sunday about it, and a pleasing accessory to the 
most beautiful river scenery. A windmill, on 
the contrary, seeks the most elevated and gusty 


position in the countryside, and is always whir- 
ring away with an obtrusive air of virtue, which 
puts a man quietly going about his own business, 
let alone a lazy man, into a resentful mood at 


once. The water wheel, as it slowly revolves, 
every now and then almost stopping with a groan, 
types the highest achievement of Celtic ingenu- 
ity, and shows the slowness of its thought ; the 
active windmill, never able to fly round fast 
enough to please its energy, manifestly came from 
the doggedly industrious levels of Holland. 
There is but one type of the water mill, with 
its wheel, its ivy-covered house, and thé geese 
which haunt the dam. The windmill, on the 
contrary, presents two distinct forms, neither of 
which pretends to such an antiquity as belongs to 
many water mills. These were frequently an ap- 
panage of some well-known religious house, as 
was the mill at Abbey Dore in the Golden Valley 
(which still does its work), of the Cistercian house 
of that name. Windmills are either of painfally 
new brick and of an imposing height and great 
sweep of sails, or they are of wood, twisted and 
warped with sun and shower, with tattered sails 
and broken arms, leaning to one side, gray and 
generally decrepit. The former are doubtless 
better, commercially, as grinding corn more thor- 
oughly and with greater expedition ; but the lat- 
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ter are dearer to the artist. A subtle play of 
lights and shadows glances over an old wooden 
mill which the spick-and+span brick tower can 
never boast. The finest picture of a mill in which 
all its pathetic associations with man—man’s life 
and harvest —are faithfully represented was 
painted by Millet, the French peasant, and he 
who contemplates it will find out what latent 
poetry an ordinary village mill may contain. 

The miller himself, both in real life and litera- 
ture, possesses a twofold character. He is either 
a rogue, like Chaucer’s miller, Simkin, 


‘*A thefe he was forsooth of corn and mele, 
And that a slie and usant for to stele” ; 


or a good-natured, easy-going man, such as T'en- 
nyson has portrayed : 
‘‘ His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile that, round about 
His dusty forehead, dryly curled, 
Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world.” 


Among tradesmen of a philosophic character, 
such as cobblers and fishing-rod makers, millers 
hold a high place. They are always democratic 
in their views, as being wont to grind all that 
comes into dust, and to see all their neighbors 
compelled to resort to them for the staff of life. 
Their pigs, too, are always fat, and thereby hang 
dark tales. The gossip of the countryside is well 
known to them, and fitly enough their tongue 
‘‘clappeth as a mill.” Doubtless there is some 
alloy in their cup of prosperous happiness. Vir- 
gil alludes to the weevil, which is not unknown 
in modern flour at times. Sometimes, again, the 
water mill is blocked by ice, and not a breath of 
air blows to turn the windmill’s sails. Millers’ 
wives, too, are often shrews, why, is not very ap- 
parent, and .they live in daily fear of their chil- 
dren being drowned in the dam or killed by the 
rushing sails. Forcign exportations also convulse 
the corn market, so that a miller’s life is not uni- 
formly to be coveted. A peck of troubles invari- 
ably accrues from the. numbers who wish to fish 
in his milldam.and pit. Naturally he likes to 
catch his own eels, nor has he much objection to 
allow a few to throw the fly on his water. But 
strangers will trespass, tread down his meadow 
and break his hedges, and then his temper is apt 
to be short. 

Unluckily he fares ill in proverbial literature. 
**An honest miller hath a golden thumb.” The 
Scotch, with their pawky humor, are never tired 
of girding at him: ‘‘ ‘It’s gude to be merry and 
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wise,’ quo’ the miller, when he moutered twice ” 
(i.e., twice took his customary payment); and 
‘again, “The miller mouters best wi’ his ain 
hand”; while ‘‘to drown the miller ’’—a hei- 
nous sin in Scotland—implies putting too much 
water into a glass of spirits. ‘‘ Every miller draws 
water to his own mill,” points to his selfishness. 
The miller’s wife partakes in her husband’s fail- 
ings. ‘* Do,” says another proverb, ‘‘as the mill- 
er’s wife of Newlands did ; she took what she had 
and she never wanted.” She probably gossips a 
good deal, for ‘‘ mealy-mou’d maidens stand long 
at the mill.” Even the miller’s dog is sharper 
than most of his kin: ‘* The miller’s dog licks his 
lips ere the pack be opened.” It is worth remem- 
bering that “‘the lower millstone grinds as well 
as the upper.” ‘*'To be trusted 
with a house full of unbored 
millstones” implies considerable 
distrust. 

Proverbial lore appears to be 
struck with the noise of a mill; 
‘To be born in a mill” is a syno- 
nym for being deaf; while ‘In 
vain doth the mill clack if the 
miller his hearing lack.” It is 
not quite apparent to one who 
does not belong to the trade what 
can be the meaning of ‘* The 
horse next the mill carries all the 
grist.” 

The windmill is, on too expos- 
ed a situation to render it grate- 
ful to romance or sentiment. A 
tradition, indeed, at most mills 
tells of the adventurous person 
who for a wager undertook to 
clutch the mill sails as they pass- 
ed, and be swept round with 
them to alight safely whence he 
ascended, and of course a donkey was once killed 
by approaching them incautiously. Many a ro- 
mantic story, on the contrary, attaches itself to 
the water wheel, with its rushing pooi below, the 
home of the big trout, and its deep dam above, 
where the finest perch may be taken. In one of 
these mill pools St. Thomas of Canterbury was all 
but drowned by rashly leaping in to save the life 
of his favorite hawk ; in another, a rusty bunch 
of keys was taken up in an eel trap, and proved 
to have been flung in when the abbey two fields 
above was dissolved. At a third, a burglar, try- 
ing to enter the mill when the wheel was station- 
ary, accidentally caused it to revolve, and was 
taken off his treadmill in the morning half frozen 
by the constant stream which poured over him. 
Shakespeare speaks of two most prominent rural 


~ 


objects being ‘‘ grange or mill,” and the wander- 
ing angler rejoices at the appearance of the latter 
on his stream. 

At certain times, however, the miller can be 
provokingly ill-natured to the fly fisher when 
he has once passed the water mill. A deluge of 
weeds comes down one day; on the next, wisps 
of hay float onward to entangle the flies; but the 
most aggravating of any miller’s misdoings is when 
he lets off the water with a fall head of bubbles, 
dead leaves, cabbage stumps and the like one 
while, and after a little shuts his sluices again, 
and speedily leaves the wretched angler nothing 
but wet gravel and a few rivulets in which to fish. 
A repetition of this mancuvre at short intervals 
during the day is calculated to drive the complet- 
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est angler frantic. It has been noticed, too, that 
the dog at a water mill is invariably sulky, and 
makes himself, like his master, a nuisance to those 
he does not know, while what onght to be the 
peaceful precincts of golden-flowered meadows are 
apt to be haunted by a wicked bull. On the 
whole, a water mill is a place to be approached by 
strangers with becoming caution. 

The melancholy Jacques must often have lin- 
gered bya mill. ‘The monotony of its rushing 
streams and clacking wheel, the waters that help 
mankind to the staple of life one instant and the 
next are gone forever, the persistent type of old- 
world engineering presented by the wheel, never 
improved, and seemingly incapable of improve- 
ment—these are but a tithe of the fancies which 
the moralist finds in it. 
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RETURNED UNBROKEN TO THE 


OWNER. 


By CHAMPION BISSELL, 


‘‘My dear boy,” said Mrs. Brayton to her son, 
while they were alone over coffee after dinner, 
‘it is time for you to marry—to range yourself. 
Among all the nice girls you know, it surely must 
be easy to pick one.” 

‘‘My own mamma,” answered Ernest, laugh- 
ingly, ‘it would be much easier to pick half a 
dozen than one. Not that the supply is so super- 
abundant, but one is such a narrow choice; it 
brings selection down to such a fine point.” 

‘* Nonsense, Ernest. Suppose your father had 
thought so ?” 

‘‘ Father, having eyes in his head and the usual 
amount of good judgment, was obliged to fix on 
you, my dearest mamma; but there are no such 
chances nowadays. No living girl can ever du- 
plicate you.” 

‘*That is a thin joke, Ernest, and we’ve heard 
it before. You are approaching that dangerous 
age when a man is spoken of as ‘still young.’ 
We know what that means. Then, every day you 
are growing harder to please, and, perhaps, to 
other eyes than mine you may some day grow less 
pleasing yourself. But you are yet an attractive 
young man; by the terms of your father’s will 
you will have before the next new year the con- 
trol of your fortune ; and by joining it to that of 
some nice girl you can have as good an establish- 
ment as any of the young people. Now, promise 
me to think of it seriously, Ernest. I should hate 
to see you develop into a mere clubman—what 
they call an ‘old boy about town.’” 

‘* Very well, mother; I promise to think about 
it. That’s a safe promise to make. But I assure 
you that, although Cupid may have slapped me 
on the back, I’m yet heart whole ; and one can’t 
fall in love out of a set purpose.” 


Il. 


Now, IT was not exactly true that Ernest Bray- 


ton was heart whole. He had bragged, as people 
sometimes whistle, to keep his courage up. It 
was now October. The preceding summer he had 
passed at his mother’s cottage in Newport. One 
day a party of Western friends sent him their 
cards from a hotel. He dined at their table, a 
novel experience to a cottager. Ata table near 
him, with some people whom he had never seen 
before, sat a young girl who fixed his attention 
from the outset. An exquisite waist, faultless 
shoulders, a white neck supporting a head of in- 
describable grace, a charming face—expressive. 


I. 


‘joyous, hinting at capabilities of deep emotion 


—could not fail to excite his curiosity and to 
arouse an unaccustomed and tender sentiment. 
Decidedly the two elderly people with her were 
not her parents, nor was the middle-aged man 
who completed the party her husband. Their con- 
versation was too discursive to admit of that con- 
dition of things, and there was a certain brill- 
iancy and desire to amuse that is not known to a 
family circle. Brayton’s tip to the waiter failed 
to elicit information as to their identity. Nor 
was he more successful at the hotel office; neither 
the clerk nor the register was able to enlighten 
him. He astonished his friends by dining with 
them next day, but the charmer and her attend- 
ants had vanished. Again he consulted the reg- 
ister, to learn the names of the departed guests, 
but the exodus had been so large that it was im- 
possible to locate these particular birds of pas- 
sage. Ernest sorrowfully listed the young lady 
among his ‘‘ lost opportunities.” 

It was in early December, when Ernest had al- 
most forgotten the Newport girl, and had not yet 
fallen in love with any other one, that he at- 
tended a dance at Mrs. Rhonelander’s. Hardly 
had he made his bow to his hostess when he per- 
ceived the fair unknown. Faultlessly dressed, 
and trifling with a Watteau fan, she sat in a 
gilded chair, surrounded by several young men 
who occupied their leisure between waltzes in 
paying court to her. Ernest lost no time in be- 
ing presented by Mrs. Rhonelander, and learned 
that she was Miss Ottilia Martin. This was all 
he ascertained. A lady giving a dancing party 
has no time to enlarge upon the family histories 
of the girls to whom she presents her young men. 

Ernest was soon whirling in a waltz with the 
lovely Ottilia, and after it was over had the temer- 
ity to ask, and the good luck to obtain, another. 
Then, out of respect for the conventionalties, he 
permitted her to regain her chair among her 
retinue, and began to pay his respects to others. 

Among these-was one Emily Fadely, who had 
been in society so long that she had given over 
reckoning her birthdays. He sat down by her. 

“‘It appears,” said she, “that the incompara- 
ble Ottilia Martin has conquered the invulnerable 
Mr. Brayton to that extent that two consecutive 
dances were hardly enongh. 
lected one of your old friends ! 

‘Pardon me, I had not then seen you.” 

‘*The worst possible excuse. You saw her very 


And how you neg- 
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well. ‘To be sure, she puts herself very much in 
evidence. 

‘* You know her, then ?” said Ernest. 

**Decidedly. She is a newcomer, und belongs 
to the newly rich also.” 

** Chicago ?” 

“And pork? Oh, dear, no! Baltimore, and 
land operations. I won’t deny her good breed- 
ing ; but, after all, she has newly arrived.” 

‘* But that she has arrived,” said Brayton, ‘is 
generously admitted ?” 

‘*Why deny it? We women are not so lost to 
all sense of fairness as you would imagine. You 
will meet her all through this winter ; she is an 
excellent partié, rich, and considered handsome. 
You think her charming. Even a blind man can 
see that. Very well, others share your opinion ; 
so my advice to you is, make haste. I heard her 
say, at Mrs. Reynolds’s tea, yesterday, that she was 
ready to make an alliance ‘whenever Fortune 
should throw in her way a young man very rich, 
very intellectual, very good at a waltz, a very good 
horseman and an all-around athlete, absolutely ig- 
norant of the piano, and who had never led a co/il- 
lon.’ Are you not within these modest limits ?” 

‘«« Apparently,” answered Ernest ; ‘‘and so are 
hundreds of others. She can’t marry all of us.” 

‘«« And therefore she will accept the first,” said 
Miss Fadely. ‘‘ Now see what a capital match- 
maker lam. Were I a schatchen I could claim 
a2 commission from you. See, she is looking this 
way; you can dance with her again, if you like. 
I'll excuse you.” 

Ernest not only danced with Ottilia again, but 
twice more, and handed her to supper. This was 
remarked upon ; and the news went from draw- 
ing room to drawing room that if Ottilia Martin 
and Ernest Brayton were not engaged they ought 
to be. 

Ill. 

Mrs. Brayton was not long in hearing of 
this, and set herself to work to acquire informa- 
tion. Not long afterward at dinner she said : 

‘* Well, my dear boy, they have you married at 
last !” 

“© With whom ?” 

“With Ottilia 
quaintance.” 

‘*T have met her—let me see; five—six times.” 

«Does she improve each time ?” 

“‘T certainly think more of her than at first. 
She is brilliant, with charming manners, and un- 
deniably handsome.” 

«This looks serious,” said Mrs. Brayton ; ‘‘ and 
having had this view, I have been making re- 
searches while you were making love. Your 
divinity is credited with levity of Cisposition, 


Martin. Don’t deny her ac- 
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coupled, as it often is, with a stubborn will of 
her own; a fair fortune with luxurious tastes 
that demand three fortunes ; several more broken 
engagements than usually adorn the annals of 
nineteen-year-old girls ; and with an aptitude for 
flirtation beyond the knowledge of the buds and 
the wildest dreams of the third-season left-overs. 
They say that she swims in a sea of slaughter ; 
but this may be a calumny, since no suicides have 
as yet been traced to her. How do you like the 
picture ?” 

‘“‘Why, my dear mamma, as to the truth of 
pictures, a great deal depends upon who paints 
them. You know what the lion said to the man 
who showed him the picture of the conquered 
lion: ‘ How would the lion paint it ? Very well : 
how would Miss Martin paint Ottilia Martin? I 
will take my chances. I am not blind.” 

“You think she loves you ?” 

‘Oh, that is premature. Well-bred young 
women don’t love before they’re asked. I have 
not asked the lady yet. She has her time pretty 
well occupied at present with society. What 
with balls, dinners, ete., there is no room left 
for serious doings ; perhaps during the breath- 
ing time that Lent always gives us it may be well 
to find out how we are disposed to each other. 
Really, mother, [admire her very much. Remem- 
ber that I am a man, and to admire women is 
partly what we men are made for.” 


IV. 


Mrs. Brayton numbered among her younger 
friends, as a specially loyal and trustworthy confi- 
dante, Mrs. Sophy Manning, not yet twenty- 


three, and already two years a widow. Mrs. 
Manning had one defect—she was enormously 
wealthy, and made no display of her wealth. 
She also had this trait of character, which en- 
deared her greatly to “Mrs. Brayton: she enter- 
tained a profound respect for the understandings 
and opinions of men, and she nourished at the 
same time a most sincere devotion to Ernest, 
which only needed «a trifle of eneouragement to 
become a real love. 

** My dear Sophy,” said the elder widow to the 
young one, one crisp winter afternoon, ‘ it looks 
to me as if Ernest would marry the Martin girl, 
after all.” 

** After all ?” 

‘Yes. Don’t you know I’ve done my little 
best to discourage such an event, short of abso- 
lute opposition ? That would hurl him at her 
feet at once.” 

‘And mild opposition tends to the same re- 
sult. Now, why don’t you adopt the method 
known as the brandy cure? You know they 
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give the inebriate brandy in everything ; begin- 
ning with breakfast, brandied coffee, rolls soaked 
in brandy, brandy in the omelet, the oatmeal—in 
everything. So all day. At dinner, brandy in 
the soup; the fish swims in it, the entrées reek 
with it, and the roast and game are drowned in 
it. In a week the patient loathes the smell and 
sight of brandy. Serve up Ottilia Martin to him 
in the same way. ‘Talk about her all day, every 
day. Gct Miss Fadeiy to sing her praises to Er- 
nest. Let him think that the whole world burns 
with the desire to fling her at his head, and it 
may cure him of any wish to fling himself at her 
feet.” 

‘Why, this is like homeopathy reversed,” said 
Mrs. Brayton ; ‘‘a sort of similia similibus hero- 
ically exhibited, as the doctors say. But, seri- 
ously, my dear Sophy, I have thought often dur- 
ing the past year that you could make Ernest 
happy.” 

‘‘Tf he should ask me to be a sister to him ? 
He knows me too well to love me. Love is born 
of a certain strangeness—at least the novel writ- 
ers say so.” 

“‘Nonsense, Sophy! Ernest could very easily 
love you; and I know that you like him very 
well. I’ve seen your eyes rest on him at times. 
You know you can’t deceive another woman in 
this respect, even if she is his mother. 
since he ought to care for you 
and since you do care for him 
ready to do so a good deal more 


Now, 
and marry you, 
a little, and are 
on the least en- 
couragement, and since I myself wish to see you 
both happy in each other, I want you to help me 
in helping him to make this match.” 

The pretty widow laughed. 

“Oh, what a lot of diplomacy to insnare a 
young man! And that his own mother should 
be in the plot, too! But, my dear Mrs. Brayton, 
I am in Ottilia’s set up to my eyes, and I know 
her pretty well. You’ve heard of the Dead Sea 
apples ? 


It’s all a humbug, but the story goes. 
] think Ernest had better take a bite of this en- 


ticing apple. Enticing! What do these foolish 
men see to admire so much in us ?” continued the 
fair speaker, rising and daintily adjusting her 
fichu in a mirror. 

This conversation seemed to have had no results 
in any direction, because before Easter brought its 
lilies and opportunities for society to let loose its 
gayeties again the engagement of Ottilia Martin 
and Ernest Brayton became one of the topics at 
Lenten teas. 

V. 

THE engagement progressed as engagements 
usually do. The young people were not more 
numerously invited than before, but they were 
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invited more positively together. It did not take 
long for Ernest to find out that an engaged girl 
is disposed to be exacting. No matter how much 
you do, you may always do more ; and if you do 
not do more you are not considered as doing any- 
thing. ‘The wings of the butterfly began to be 
rubbed—the process of disenchantment had set in. 

In the early part of June Mrs. Brayton proposed 
to Ernest that he should accompany her to a prop- 
erty owned by Mrs. Manning at Clermont, on the 
great North Park of Colorado. Here the late Mr. 
Manning, a mighty hunter and a miner of re- 
nown, had built a stately pleasure house, as Kubla 
Khan did before him in Xanadu, according to 
Coleridge, although Alph, the sacred river, run- 
ning ‘‘ through caverns measureless to man,” is 
not represented by the South Fork of the Platte, 
which, cold as snow and alive with trout, has its 
fountains on the Manning domains. The season 
was at a close in New York, and Ernest could not 
well refuse to take the trip with his mother and 
the young widow, neither of whom had ever seen 
the property. Mrs. Manning, however, had made 
elaborate preparations for a house warming in the 
Colorado mansion ; a regiment of servants was 
already there, and there was to be no lack of good 
cheer. 

Ottilia pouted a little when Ernest informed 
her that he must be away from her during the 
next six weeks. He promised to rejoin her at 
Newport. Yet one may pout, and down in the 
depths there may not be a bitter, lasting sorrow. 
Ottilia endured the parting with fortitude. Er- 
nest had somewhat wished, and half expected, a 
scene of grief; but no such cataclysm occurred 
to harrow up his emotions. In fact, Ottilia had 
been informed to some extent, by good-natured 
friends who are always alert to bring bad news, 
that Mr. Brayton’s losses in the ‘ Panic of the 
Industrials ” had been terrific, and that he was by 
no means so eligible as before the financial cy- 
clone. But nothing was said on this topic be- 
tween the lovers. They were to meet in late July 
at Newport. 

The glorious mountain scenery that stretches 
northward from Long’s Peak when seen through 
the clear air of Colorado is a revelation, and it is 
not to be thoroughly grasped in a day or a week. 
Each day found the two ladies with their escort, 
Ernest, exploring the wonders of the North Park ; 
over them a brilliant sky; under their horses’ 
feet the rich, springy turf of the upland plain be- 
tween the snow-tipped mountains. Then return- 
ing, they always found at evening bright wood 
fires in the parlors ; all the new books and maga- 
zines ; « perfectly cooked dinner, from which 
trout and game were never absent. And one 
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evening Ernest’s eyes rested on the following par- 
agraph in the Town Swabdbings, just arrived from 


New York: 


‘It is currently reported that the exodus of one of our 
best-known young knights of the carpet to some undiscov- 
ered haunt in Colorado is not so much an anabasis as a re- 
treat of the ten thousand, or, more correctly, of the several 
hundred thousand, for such are reported to be the losses of 
the party in question in Cordage, Whisky, Reading and 
other such insecurities, into which he rushed, where angels 
like Rustling Gage refused to tread. That under such cir- 
cumstances a young lady, to whom he is currently stated 


*** WHAT DO THESE FOOLISH MEN SEE TO ADMIRE 80 MUCH IN US ?* 
SPEAKER, KISING AND DAINTILY ADJUSTING HER FICHI 


to have been engaged prior to his departure, should be 
considered as absolutely bound beyond redemption, is not a 
supposable case. The dicky bird who sits on the willow 
tree sounds in one of our ears the dolorous notes of a 
broken engagement, and in the other the cheering news of 
more prosperous vows exchanged with Argent Aurum, Esq., 
who, having been on the short side of the market all this 
year, has, they say, converted his ten millions into twenty, 
which is salted mainly in cash and Governments. The ab- 
sentee has our sympathies if he wants them. Meantime, 
living is cheap in Colorado, and at the worst the young 
man has an indulgent mother to look to.” 


After reading this atrociously vulgar composi- 
tion Ernest was not so much surprised to receive 
by the next morning’s mail the ring which he had 
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placed on Ottilia’s finger 


in Lent, inclosed in a 
sheet bearing these words: 


‘*Good-by. You ar 
seems as if you 


true 


really very far away—so far, it 
didn’t exist. Papa says he hears it is al 
that you have lost everything. You will not think 
hardly of me if I tell you that before you receive this I 
shall have been married to Mr. Aurum, and shall have 
sailed to Europe for the summer. So you will not be dis- 
appointed at not eting me at Newport. I don’t like 
wholly to say ‘ Good-by,’ but such things have to be, some- 
times, you know. Yours in true friendship, 


*¢ Orrizza.” 


CONTINUED THE FAIR 
IN A MIRROR.” 


Now, as a matter of fact, Ernest had lost a few 
thousand dollars in stocks, and had let it be 
known accidentally that he was on the wrong 
side of the market. This was all. 


VI. 

ERNEstT’s pride and self-love had received a 
violent shock ; yet, while the sensation was not 
agreeable, he was tempted to wonder that he ac- 
cepted the situation with so much philosophy. 
The facts were that the sun rose and set as usual ; 
the sweet, cool west winds blew over the mount- 
ains ; in the brooks hungry trout, flashing like 
yellow-and-red sunbeams, leaped at the gaudy 
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snare of his flies; while at, home two charming 
women cheered and amused his leisure. He be- 
gan to notice more thoroughly than ever before 
that Mrs. Manning was not only charmingly at- 
tractive in face and person, but that her disposi- 
tion was a guarantee of durable peace and repose 
to the man with whom she might dwell in do- 
nesticity. In these upiand solitudes of the con- 
tinent a sort of thirst for home pleasures came 
upon Ernest. He was not weary of the world, 
not dlasé, nor worn out; and yet he was in that 
state of mind when one can appreciate the verses : 


‘Oh that the desert were my dwelling place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister !” 


During their excursions, since Ottilia’s letter 
had been received, Ernest found himself loitering 
more and more by the side of Mrs. Manning’s 
saddle; and now and then Mrs. Brayton would 
emerge from some shady glen, finding herself 
quite in advance of the young people. The 
mother was quick to notice these welcome facts. 

One evening, when a cool wind caused them to 
sit with closed windows near the crackling blaze 
of an oak fire, and made the warm colors of the 
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Bokhara rug, on which their chairs were placed, 
most agreeable to the eye, Mrs. Brayton said : 

‘*T had to-day a letter from the Anthons at 
Newport. Mr. and Mrs. Aurum Argent have 
taken the Brewsters’ cottage, and will install 
themselves there with much ée/at¢ on their return 
from Europe in September. My dear boy, you 
must tell me positively if it grates on your feel- 
ings to hear about Ottilia and her billionaire.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t worry. She appeared to 
be quite a nice girl at one time, but you know 
how our views change sometimes.” 

Mrs. Brayton leaned back in her easy chair, 
and looked at her son and the young woman at 
his side. They seemed to incline toward each 
other by some gentle yet strong pressure. 

**So glad you were not broken-hearted !” said 
she. 

‘* Never even cracked, mother, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Brayton looked again. One of the young 
woman’s hands lay in a hand of Ernest. The 
mother gazed fixedly on the pair, and smiled. 
Ernest looked intently into the face of Sophy, 
and Sophy looked intently with downcast eyes at 
the pattern of the Bokhara carpet. 
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SHEARING SHEDS, BOOMANOOMANA, 


IN AUSTRALIA. 


By E. TROWBRIDGE, 


In this great continent, among the many ex- 
periences of novelty and interest, perhaps there is 
nene more varied and full of enjoyment than to 
be enabled to pay a visit to a ‘‘ station.” 

We in America would call it a ranch, but here 
the name is unknown, the property being always 
referred to as a ‘‘ station,” and the proprietor is 
called a squatter. 

The squatters of Australia are the most free- 
hearted and hospitable men on the face of the 


earth, and the visitor to their homes receives the 
warmest welcome, and is made at once perfectly 
at his ease. 

It has lately been my privilege to visit one of 
the finest stations in Australia ; not the largest, 
perhaps, but undoubtedly the show place of the 
colony. 

By the courtesy of the proprietor, Mr. Alfred 
Hay, I accompanied him lately to his country 
home, and an account of the life and sights en- 
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joyed and seen at this garden in the interior of 
Australia will, I believe, be of interest to our 
readers in America. We leave the city of Mel- 
bourne at 6:20 A.M. The day is intensely warm, 
and being the only occupants of the carriage (the 
Australians never say ‘‘car”), we proceed to 
make ourselves comfortable by divesting ourselves 
of coats and hats and lighting up the indispensa- 
ble pipe. “Tis astonishing how quickly one falls 
in with the customs of a country in which one 
sojourns. 

Americans who always smoke cigars at home 
after a short stay here enjoy the fragrant brier- 
wood, and have also the satisfaction of being able 
to feel that they are economizing as well. A ride 
of one hundred and twenty miles brings us to 
Benalla, where we leave the main line and pro- 
ceed by a “‘ goods train” to Yarrawonga. 

We have half an hour to wait at Benalla, and 
with parched throats and tongues cleaving to the 
roofs of our mouths we read with joy on a large 
placard at the door of the station restaurant the 
word ‘“ Ice.” 

A word of explanation is necessary here regard- 
ing this ice question. Unaccustomed to all cool 
drinks themselves here, the Australian people 
seem to have a desire—yes, more than a desire, a 
determination—to regulate other people’s tastes 
by their own, and if you ask for ice it is the cus- 
tomary thing to inform you that ‘‘ you don’t need 
ice,” or to say that the “drinks are quite cool 
enough.” R 

The ice of course has to be manufactured, and 
it sells at two cents per pound, and everyone who 
does keep it looks on it as so much precious metal 
to be given in homeopathic doses. 

Even in the city of Melbourne you have to act- 
ually fight to get any drink lower than a tempera- 
ture of lukewarm water. At public houses, be- 
fore serving you, they will stand and argue the 
point with you, assuring you that ‘“‘ice is not 
good for you.” With the people here the ab- 
staining from ice is as much a habit as is our ex- 
travagant use of it. Many people here have never 
tasted ice, and look on its use as injurious ; but 
it is amusing to note how soon they get to appre- 
ciate the luxury. I have noticed often at a pub- 
lic table where I have ordered a bowl of cracked 
ice that my neighbors would reach over and help 
themselves without so much as ‘‘ By your leave.” 

But we are at Benalla and very thirsty, and we 
hurry to the bar and demand ‘‘ two brandies and 
soda with plenty of ice.” The man opens a box 
and takes out a bottle of soda that has rested for 
perhaps five minutes within the shadow of a piece 
of ice the size of a man’s fist, and pours it into 
the warm brandy. No amount of urging will 
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procure for us a small piece of ice, notwithstand- 
ing we offer to pay double for it. The proprieter 
asserts his right to husband his ice, and says he 
is not going to “‘knock it about,” and it ends 
with our taking the warm fluid and Mr. Hay de- 
nouncing him as utterly unfit to ran a hotel. As 
for me, I content myself with warning all travel- 
ers to give that churlish fellow a wide berth. 

We are fortunate in procuring from an itiner- 
ant Chinaman a fine rock melon, and this re- 
freshes us till at two o'clock we reach the border 
town of Yarrawonga, where we partake of an ex- 
cellent lunch. 

Yarrawonga is on the Murray River, and on the 
border line between Victoria and New South 
Wales. Here the manager of our host’s station 
meets us with a comfortable drag and a fine pair 
of horses, and we complete our journey by a drive 
of eighteen miles. Crossing the Murray River, 
we enter the town of Mulwala, and passing 
through that, the rest of our drive is through 
the bush. The drive is novel to me, and at times 
interesting ; but it cannot be said to be enjoyable, 
for the heat is intense and the dust annoying in 
the extreme. I must explain the term “ bush.” 
It does not mean necessarily a scrub or jungle, 
but simply an improved country. 

In many places some of the trees have been cut 
down; but for the most part they have been 
killed and left standing, to decay and fall at some 
future day. A bush fire has lately burned 12,000 
acres in this vicinity, and for miles we drive over 


a sort of blackened prairie land, with the charred ‘ 


tree stumps adding to the general gloom. These 
bush fires are the terror of the squatters. Often 
they are obliged to turn out all hands and work 
for hours fighting the fire and rescuing the sheep, 
and then, worn out with fatigue, even while gaz- 
ing on the blackened ruin, they may be called 
upon to do the work all over again elsewhere. 
During the last fire here our host lost 600 sheep. 
In the bush through which we pass the eucalyptus 
tree abounds—in fact, nearly every tree is a spe- 
cies of it—and under their shadg thousands of 
sheep are seen feeding, and seeming to find sus- 
tenance even in the grass which has no semblance 
of green. Our road leads over this level prairie 
land, crossing now and then a sand hill, where 
our wheels sink nearly to the hub, till at last we 
see the settlement or cluster of buildings which 
comprise Mr. Hay’s station ; and then it seems as 
if we had entered the Garden of Eden, for here 
all is fresh and green, and on the broadest of shel- 
tered verandas looking out on a garden of roses 
and flowering shrubs of every description, with 
fountains playing, and the river winding its way 
through green pastures surrounded by fruit trees 
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LOAD OF WOOL (NINE TONS). 


and vines, amid every luxury that heart could 
wish, we rest. 

Boomanoomana—the name of this station— was 
originally bought from the Government of New 
South Wales by William Hay, Esq., the father 
of the present owner, and for years past improve- 
ments have been going on, until now the present 
owner is justly proud of his beautiful country 
home. At the present time it comprises about 
45,000 acres, and nearly all of this vast tract is 
available for some use. Most of it is, of course, 
pasture Jand, where the vast flocks of sheep and 
rattle may be seen grazing, but thousands of 
acres are under cultivation, and the crop of wheat 
raised last year was enormous. 

Boomanoomana enjoys a river frontage of 
about twenty miles, and every arrangement has 
been made for irrigating the grounds. All the 
rain water that falls on the roofs is caught and 
run into tanks, whence it is used for drinking, 
cooking, etc., after being well filtered. Ip addi- 
tion to this, one immense tank has been erected 
on the river bank, and at a height which gives a 
force, and a steam pump connecting with the 
river furnishes an ample supply of water for com- 
pletely irrigating the extensive grounds. 

Not content with this steam pump, Mr. Hay 
has constructed a water wheel which is the most 
effective and yet simple contrivance that one 
could have. It is entirely his own idea, and is 
simply an undershot wheel, having large paddles. 

Anchored in the stream, this wheel never stops, 
and is always at work pumping tirelessly by the 
force of the current and keeping the tank full, 
supplying water for all possible requirements ex- 
cept flooding of the grounds. To stand on the 
hill at the rear and look down on the houses, you 
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see what appears to be a little hamlet 
or village. There is a cluster of 
houses, consisting of sheds, stables, 
kitchens, workshops, ete., all painted 
white, and in perfect order. These 
flank the house itself—the residence. 
This is a sort of Indian bungalow, 
and has been built at different times 
and added to, until now it is comfort 
itself. White verandas sheltered by 
blinds, which can be raised or lower- 
ed, surround the house, which is roomy 
and airy, being tastefully decorated 
and finished in hard woods. 
Everything has been done with an 
eye to comfort, and though situated 
‘‘in the bush,” with no neighbors 
nearer than twenty miles, you are 
surrounded with every comfort of a 
city home ; trained servants anticipate 
your every want, and better than all, there is ever 
about you the charm of true unostentatious Aus- 
tralian hospitality. You mus¢ please yourself, you 
must make known your wants, and whether you 
choose to go off shooting, or to wander in the 
garden among the fruit trees, or to go and enjoy 
one of the luxurious baths provided, you are in 
any case at Home and welcome. Having refreshed 
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PURE AMERICAN MERINO—SHOWING STAPLE WOOL, 


ourselves with a bath, dinner being over, we wan- 
der about the grounds in the early evening. 

Fronting the house, with a handsome granite 
fountain in its centre casting up its silver spray, 
lies the garden, covering, perhaps, four acres, 
richly and beautifully laid out. Graveled walks with 
neat brick copings surround the flower beds, and 
pipes are laid all in among the beds so that the 
water can be turned on at any time. Though 
there has been no rain here since November last 
(it is now March Ist), the whole place is fresh and 
green and beautiful. 

Flowers are in the greatest profusion—roses of 
all kinds, chrysanthemums, acacias, geraniums, 
magnolias, etc., and added to these rare tropical 
palms and shrubs, pampas grass and flowering 
trees of every description, while in among these 
fragrant plants are fruit-bearing trees and vines. 
Twenty different varieties of grapes are here, and 
added to these luscious plums, peaches, pears, ap- 
ples, berries, melons, quinces, figs, oranges, lem- 
ons, lowentts and passion fruit. Fancy, if you 
can, all these different fruits growing side by side, 
with a setting of rare ferns and bright Australian 
roses, while as a background flows the river, its 
banks covered with the tall eucalyptus trees, be- 
neath whose shade a choice flock of American 
merinos are feeding. About the vine-embowered 
veranda are cool nooks, near which hang canvas 
bags filled with water which soon grows deliciously 
cool, and the atmosphere is one of contentment 
and rest. It is home ! 
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The grapes which 
grow here are as fine 
as any I have ever 
eaten, and it seems a 
pity to see these great 
luscious clusters 
wasting on the vines. 
I gathered one bunch 
which weighed five 
pounds, and wished 
that I could take a 
photograph of it to 
send with this 
article. 

The rock melons 
are similar in flavor 
to our spicy nutmeg 
melons, while the 
passion fruit are 
most delicate and 
delicious ; they have 
« hard, shell - jike 
skin, and are filled 
with numerous juicy 
seeds like a pome- 
granate, and eaten with cream and sugar make a 
dish fit for the gods. As you walk about the air 
is fragrant with perfume, from the flowering 
lemon and magnolia trees, and you feel that here 
in this little world, ‘‘far from the madding 
crowd,” you can rest, dream and luxuriate, but 
never stagnate. We have everything that heart 
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can desire, even to the charm of a lady’s presence 
to grace our table and remind us of those we have 
left behind. 

The chief industry of the station is wool grow- 
ing, and Mr. Hay has about 45,000 very fine 
sheep, with rare good judgment obtained from 
long experience with them. He has convinced 
himself that the finest breeds of American sheep 
raised here produce the best quality of wool, 
the fibre being as fine and straight as when raised 
in America, only the wool grows much longer 
here. In order, therefore, to produce the finest 
possible wool, Mr. Hay visited America some 
years ago, and brought back with him a flock of 
about 120 of the best Vermont sheep he could 
purchase. Besides breeding themselves, he has 
crossed these American sheep with the best Aus- 
tralian breeds, and the result is that now he en- 
joys the reputation of growing the finest wool in 
Australia. 

I have looked over the sheep thoroughly ; hav- 
ing first visited the shearing sheds, which are 
most complete, with all modern appliances for 
shearing. From 2,000 to 4,000 sheep can be 
shorn here daily, and an expert shearer can shear 
about 150 per day. 

Their pay is at the rate of $5 per 100 sheep. 
Near the sheds are numerous conveniences for 
treating the foot rot in the sheep, and removing 
the ticks that get into the wool. 

Leaving the sheds, which are two miles distant 
from the house, we visited the ‘‘ Americans,” as 
fine a lot of sheep as one could wish to look at. 

Just now the ewes are lambing, and we saw 
numerous awkward little lambs from one day to 
two weeks old. We then paid our respects to 
the noble ram, the father of most of these new- 
comers. He is a pure-bred merino, and worth 
ubout $4,000. Very soon, now, when the rain 
comes and the grass starts up in the parched 
pastures, Iam told you can almost see the wool 
grow, and in four months’ time shearing will be- 
gin, at which time even the young lambs will 
yield a fair crop. This sheep question is one of 
great interest, and to thuse desirous of keeping 
in touch with the Australian wool industry, I 
wonld refer them to an exhaustive article on the 
subject which is published by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington in the ‘‘ Consular Reports.” 
It is written by Hon. George H. Wallace, the 
Consul General for Australasia, and he has given 
much time and study to the subject, and pre- 
pared careful and correct statistics. 

I must particularize on a few points of interest 
which have been brought especially to my notice 
during my visit here. 

Snakes abound, and while they do not molest 
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the stock, they are in all cases deadly, and where 
they bite 2 human being the result is nearly al- 
ways fatal. They get into the houses, and on oc- 
casions even into the beds. Mr. Hay was bitten 
on the knee some years ago. He promptly cut 
out the wounded part and injected ammonia, but 
it was months before he recovered. The old 
shepherd here who looks after the interests of 
the ‘‘ Americans” was bitten some few weeks 
since, and only the most heroic treatment saved 
his life. Last summer, while all were seated on 
the veranda of the house, a large black snake 
came up from under the flooring and passed over 
the feet of one of the family. This reptile was 
shot shortly after where it was found coiled about 
the foot scraper. On going to my shower, this 
morning, I yelled and fled in mortal terror, for a 
most venomous-looking snake lay coiled on one 
of the rafters over my head. 

My fears were quickly allayed, however, when 
I was assured he was only stuffed, and was placed 
there for my benefit by the fun-loving manager. 

Another species of venomous reptile—or, more 
properly speaking, insect—is a large black spider 
which frequents the sheds and outbuildings. It 
has a bright red spot on its back, and its bite is 
painful and dangerous. The same may be said 
of the bulldog ant. You find their nests in the 
sand hills; and they are very savage and show 
fight at once, and as they are an inch long their 
bite is no joke. 

The stock whip is peculiarly an Australian im- 
plement. It has a short, stout handle of hard 
wood, about fifteen inches long, and a thong or 
lash about fourteen feet long. 

It is wonderful to see an expert handle this 
weapon. He can crack it like a rifle shot, and 
can cut a piece of straw into small pieces with 
each crack of the lash. I tried to use it, and got 
the lash about my neck, nearly severing my head 
from my shoulders. 

The flame tree is usually covered with dark- 
green leaves, but when in flower it throws off all 
its leaves, and appears a mass of flame, like a tree 
on fire. 

Kangaroos are becoming as rare in Australia as 
buffaloes are in the States, but on one part of 
this station they are to be found, and not far off 
there is also a colony of emus. 

To-morrow is to be devoted to sport, and a 
great day is anticipated. 

We are entirely independent of the outer world 
here; our food of ail kinds is here, and about, 
the only thing we require from the metropolis is 
ice. ‘That we had come by express, and now we 


revel in cool beverages of all kinds, and claret cup 
seems to meet the popular demand. 


It is in- 
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tensely hot here, and still there is no sign of rain. 
I wander down to the river’s side and watch a 
**swagsman ” (“ tramp” we call him) who sits on 
the bank fishing. Very soon he pulls in a fine 
river cod which actually weighs fifty-six pounds, 
which is so unusual that our host photographs 
the fish, lying on a wheelbarrow. These swags- 
men are the great annoyance of the squatters. 
They seldom do any work, but go from station to 
station asking aid. They are never refused, as 
the squatter is always generous and never turns 
a hungry man away. In the old days the bush- 
rangers used to come down in a body to the sta- 
tions and ‘‘ stand up” the whole crowd while they 
helped themselves to food and valuables. These 
days are past now; but Mrs. Hay, when a young 
lady, was compelled by a band of bushrangers to 
sing and play to them nearly all night while they 
regaled themselves with food and wines. They 
finally departed, having taken all they could lay 
their hands on, and having killed two of the 
‘boundary riders,” almost within sight of the 
brave little woman who sat singing for her life. 

Back from the river to the house through the 
vineyard ; for I cannot pass these grapes, which 
are so luscious, yet so different in growth from 
our vines. Here they are trained on upright 
stakes, and each vine seems like a separate little 
tree, and from the centre of a vineyard you seem 
to be standing in a cornfield. 

Now we all gather in easy chairs by the cool 
splash of the fountain, and smoke and chat and 
rest, and very soon retire to gain strength for our 
day in the bush among the game. 

At eight o’clock in the morning we are equipped 
and off, and this time our drive is seven miles 
through what we would call a bush. Through a 
thick jungle of scrubs and wattle bushes, through 
long pampas grass, and even among small sap- 
lings, which our horses trample and our buggy 
wheels crush, till we come to a sort of bend in 
the river. There we unspan and take up our po- 
sitions, one hundred and fifty yards apart, along 
the river bank. At this point the river makes an 
abrupt turn, forming a bend, and in this bend 
the kangaroos make their home. Here the jun- 
gle is almost impassable, being densely overgrown 
with small bushes and long grass. Beyond the 
bend is a higher ground. which the kangaroos 
always seek when disturbed, and at the entrance 
to this we are posted. 

The beaters now enter the bend on horseback, 
and with revolvers, stock whips and shouts make 
a hideous din. The animals at once seek the 
higher ground, and as they come out they find 
five men at regular intervals awaiting them. 

I have a rifle, one of Colt’s, made at Hartford, 
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Conn., and Mr. Hay, at a short distance, is armed 
with a shotgun loaded with BB shot. 

After a patient wait of twenty minutes a huge 
*‘old-man ” kangaroo comes through the shrub 
toward me. He covers twelve feet at every jump, 
and looks like a young elephant. Is this deer 
fever, or what is it ? 

The animal is within sixty yards of where I 
crouch, but every nerve tingles with intense ex- 
citement, and I can hardly see him. I fire and 
hit him, but do not kill him, and he bounds on 
toward Mr. Hay, leaving a trail of blood. Then 
I hear a shot, quickly followed by another, and 
the grand ‘‘ old man” rolls over dead. He stands 
six feet high, and his skin and tail, which I have 
mounted, remind me of my first kangaroo. 

Other shots are now heard further away, and 
we learn that four kangaroos are bagged, and one 
wild boar. One of the kangaroos shot was a fe- 
male, and she had her ‘‘ joey” in her pouch, and 
the same bullet killed mother and young. 

Mr. Sherwin, the manager of the station, glo- 
ries in the fact that he has shot the wild boar. 
The next morning sees it butchered and eut up 
and salted away. It strikes me that boar is 
rather strong, and if Sherwin partakes of it he 
will doubtless do mighty deeds. 

Kangaroos will never fight unless they are cor- 
nered ; then they are savage. 

They will suddenly turn and make one mighty 
leap toward you, landing on your breast and tear-. 
ing you down with their sharp claws. Mr. Hay’ 
during the day got between one old kangaroo and 
freedom ; the dogs were pursuing, and before 
Mr. Hay could fire the animal was leaping toward 
him. Dignity, appearances—all else but safety 
was forgotten, and our host was soon seated in 
the lower branches of a tree, the langhingstock 
of all of us for a time. 

We were afraid to fire*for fear of shooting each 
other. Finally Mr. Sherwin, growing bold, ad- 
vanced into the open, and as the kangaroo 
bounded in his direction four shots rang out, and 
the animal’s career was ended, : 

Stations again! This time a long wait, for the 
animals are growing cautious. Just as I was 
lighting a pipe, having given up all hope of 
further sport, I saw another gray mass come 
bounding in my direction. He was fully one 
hundred and twenty yards distant, and yet I sup- 
pose I must have been careless in exposing my- 
self, for he sees me, stops, turns and bounds 
again into the thickest of the bush. I sighted 
him—it was a long shot, two hundred yards at 
least—and let fly. I hit him on the hind leg, 
interfering with his locomotion, and very soon he 
is overtaken and killed by the dogs. But the 
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WATER WHEEL, MURRAY RIVER. 


frequent shots and noise have made the kanga- 
roos shy now, and nothing will tempt them to 
leave their retreat ; and so, after an hour’s tramp 
after other game, during which we get half a 
dozen fine black ducks, one wild cat and a native 
bear, we ‘‘ fold our tents,” or, rather, unload, and 
prepare for home. 

We gather about the “ trap,” take a drink of 
cool water from the canvas bag we have brought 
with us, flavored with the best of Scotch whisky, 
and then leaving the men to skin the kangaroos 
and bring home the spoils, Mr. Hay and myself 


‘start in the buggy, taking Mr. Sherwin’s wild boar 


with us. 

On our way home we are nearly overturned by 
a sturdy little pine tree which disputes our prog- 
ress, and immediately following this incident it 
is my privilege to witness one of the finest shots 
aver made. 

Circling far above us in the air is an eagle 
hawk, the terror of the squatters, a sort of vulture 
that will take a young sheep in its talons and fly 
off with it. 

The bird is almost a speck in the air; but Mr. 
Hay stops the horses, hands me the reins, and 
sighting his Martini-Henry rifle at 600 yards, fires 
while standing in the buggy. 

The bird at first seems to waver, and its circles 
grow shorter ; then suddenly it collapses entirely 
and falls to earth, and is gathered in by Mr. Sher- 


win, who is just behind us on horseback. It isa 
magnificent specimen, and measures eight feet 
from tip to tip. Arriving home, we have ample 
time for bath and rest before dinner, at which we 
enjoy genuine kangaroo-tail soup, which is finer 
than any ox-tail I have ever eaten. After dinner, 
as if we had not had shooting enough, we wander 
down to the river and shoot quantities of parrots. 

These parrots destroy the grapes and fruit, and 
as there are such flocks of them they become : 
great nuisance, and the squatters are glad to get 
rid of them. Bright and beautiful they are, with 
their rich plumage ; and close at hand are other 
birds with starry wings, as well as magpies, mut- 
ton birds, snipe, and in the water on the opposite 
bank, out of range, two large cranes. 

"Tis easy to tame and teach these parrots, and 
the fame of one here at Boomanoomana has al- 
ready been mentioned in our American papers. 

As the night deepens and the moon comes out 
clear and bright we cross the sand hill, and in 
among the dead trees, standing like great skele- 
tons on guard, we close our day’s pleasure with an 
hour’s possum shooting. Good sport is this, too ; 
for you are never sure whether that something is 
the head of a possum, or a broken limb, or a clus- 
ter of mistletoe. 

At 9:30 p.m. we return to the house, and seated 
together, discussing an iced brandy and soda, we 
all admit that the day has been brimful of en- 
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joyment. With every courtesy rendered me, and 
overy facility being given me to see and enjoy all 
the sights, I begin to feel, as Mr. Hay tells me, 
that all I need now is “‘a good snake adventure.” 
However, on mature consideration I decide that 
I prefer to take my chances with an old-man kan- 
garoo rather than a snake. 

Another morning dawns sultry and hot, and we 
know that the day will be the hottest yet; but 
we start off on another drive to the emu colony, 
and see half a dozen of these ostrichlike birds. 
We do not shoot them, as they prove very useful 
and do no harm; but we do rob them of four of 
their great eggs to send home as curiosities. 

These eggs are curious, resembling exactly a 
dark-green morocco, and the shell is very strong, 
being about one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 

But clouds of dust now envelop us, the look 
of the sky betokens a storm, and we reach home 
just in time to escape the downpour. 

For three hours it rains steadily, and the fall is 
over one inch. 

Everyone is happy here now. Already the 





thirsty earth has drunk in the welcome moisture ; 
the green grass starts up over the burnt acres, 
aud Mr. Hay joyfully remarks: ‘* Ah, this will 
make the wool grow! I shall have the best clip 
I ever had if this keeps up.” 

And now how reluctantly do I prepare to leave 
this paradise! I don’t think I could tear myself 
away but for two things. I may come again 
some day, and as I go south I must meet the cool 
breezes from the sea. 


The day we leave for Melbourne is the hottest 
yet—the thermometer stands 109° in the shade 
and 147° in the sun—and all the way down life is 
a burden ; till at last, in crossing the coast range, 
we see the Southern Cross resting in the heavens 
over the waters of the distant ocean, and the sa- 
cred symbol seems to convey to us a promise of 
cool and invigorating breezes to be enjoyed ere 
we sleep. And so it is, for another hour brings 
us to our seaside hotel, and with the fresh ocean 
breeze in our faces and the gentle swish of the 


waves lulling us to rest, we seek the seclusion that 
our bedrooms grant. 


THE HOME STATION, BOOMANOOMANA. 


MOSQUE LIFE OF THE MOSLEM. 


By Tuomas P. Hucues, D.D., AuTHOR OF THE ‘‘ DICTIONARY 


THE great centre of both eligious and polit- 
ical influence in Mohammedan countries is the 
mosque. For twenty years, during my residence 
in the East, I was a constant visitor to the 
mosques of the Moslem, and it is probable that 
there are few foreigners living who have spent so 
much time in them. Among Moslems in all parts 
of the world a parochial system is maintained, 


oF IsLAM.” 


and in both cities and villages Cistricts are as- 
signed to each mosque which is presided over by 
an ‘‘imam,” or priest, whose pay is derived from 
the endowment, and the freewill offerings of the 
people. The position of imam is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of a beneficed clergyman in England. 
His duties are to lead the daily prayers, to perform 
marriages and funerals, and to settle the disputes 
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of his parishioners. But, unlike the Christian 
pastor, the Mohammedan priest is not expected 
to pay pastoral visits to his people, yet the people 
pay Irequent visits to their pastor. In fact, the 
social position of the Mohammedan priest is esti- 
mated entirely by the number of people who visit 
him, and for this purpose he is always found in 
his mosque from early morning until noon. Ifa 
man of reputed sanctity, his advice will be sought 
upon almost every conceivable question. 

On one occasion, when I was seated upon the 
floor of a Moslem mosque on the Afghan frontier, 
a poor woman came into the place with a little 
baby in her arms. He was her firstborn son, and 
suid by his mother to be the victim of ‘the evil 
eye” of a rival wife. She sought the help of 
the venerable priest. The old man took a 
piece of common string and recited the ninety- 
nine names of God over it, then breathed upon it 
and tied it round the baby’s leg. The woman 
silently dropped a silver coin into her pastor’s 
hand and departed. 

The chief Guty of the imam of a mosque is the 
recital of the daily liturgy five times a day, and 
most regularly will he perform this duty. Rising 
before the first streak of day appears in the hori- 
zon, he performs the usual ablutions, washing his 
hands, feet and face, and then standing erect, 
and placing his hands upon his ears, gives the 
call to prayer. In the larger mosques this duty 
is performed by a special official from the min- 
aret, but in the smaller places of worship by the 
imam himself from the side of the mosque. The 
** Azan,” as this call to prayer is termed, runs 
thus: ‘God is great! I bear witness that Mo- 
hammed is the Prophet of God. Come to prayers! 
Prayers are better than sleep! Come to salva- 
tion! There is no God but Allah !” 

The students then turn ont of their beds and 
the parishioners assemble. The mosque presents 
an animated scene. Some are pulling ‘up the 
bucket of the well ; others are in the act of wash- 
ing their hands and face ; some are cleaning their 
teeth (a most important religious duty) ; others are 
seated on the floor waiting for the imam to give 
the signal for prayer. Before the sun makes his 
appearance the imam takes his place in the mih- 
rab of the mosque, “ with his face toward Mecca.” 
The congregation forms in rows of odd numbers, 
for not only is there luck in odd numbers, but the 
angels are supposed to like them better than even 
numbers. The Moslem prayers are very beauti- 
ful, both in thought and language, and there is 
nothing in them which a Christian man would 
object to recite. The concluding petition of each 
liturgical form asks for mercy and blessing upon 
the descendants of Mohammed. 


The public prayers are recited in the mosques 
five times a day. The first time of prayer is from 
dawn to sunrise, the second when the sun has be- 
gun to decline, the third about an hour before 
sunset, the fifth when the night has set in. Per- 
sons of unusual piety say their prayers eight times 
a day instead of five. 

It is a most perfect system of ritual. Any di- 
version of the eye, or any inattention in the act of 
worship, necessitates the beginning of the prayers 
all over again. 

The Mohammedan Sabbath is Friday. The 
Moslem does not generally abstain from work on 
this day except during the time of the special 
service, which is held on Friday about two o’clock. 
The prayers are the same as on other occasions, 
but the ‘‘ khutbah,” or sermon, is recited from the 
pulpit in all central mosques. This oration con- 
tains special supplications for the reigning mon- 
arch. The Friday sermon is usually a dry one. 
It is in Arabic, and little understood by the peo- 
ple. Learned sermonizers preach the same sermon 
over and over again. It is related that on one 
occasion an exceedingly eloquent but dry preacher 
observed with some degree of satisfaction that 
Friday after Friday a member of his congregation 
was moved to tears during the address. At last 
the preacher felt impelled to ask the cause of these 
penitential tears, when the poor man replied : 
‘Your reverence, your beard exactly resembles 
the shape and figure of that of a favorite goat 
which I lost a few months ago, and I wept.” 

A mosque is a consecrated building in the 
strictest sense of the word. In fact, the land is 
consecrated by the very fact that people have as- 
sembled upon it for the purpose of worship, and 
it is impossible to alienate it for secular uses—a 
marked contrast, by the way, to our American 
method of selling the sites of our churches for 
money censiderations. The British Government 
in India has been compelled to recognize this con- 
secration and endowment .of mosque property. 

The mosque architecture of Egypt and Turkey 
has been largely influenced by civilization, but 
throughout Central Asia the village mosques are 
of simple structure. They are generally built of 
stone or brick, in the form of a square, in the 
centre of which is an open courtyard surrounded 
with cloisters for students. In the centre of the 
wall facing Mecca is the milrab, or niche, in 
which the priest takes his place when leading 
prayers ; to the right of the mihrab is the mim- 
ber, or pulpit, from which the Friday sermon is 
preached. The ordinary pulpit is a simple struct- 
ure with three steps, and the preacher stands on 
the second step.. The Prophet used to preach 
from the uppermost step; Abu Bakar, from the 
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second ; and Omar, from the lowest. Osman, the 
third caliph, being a man of humility, would 
have gladly gone down lower; but that was im- 
possible, so he preached from the middle step, 
and such has been the custom for many cent- 
uries, 

The mosque is not only a place of worship, but 
a school and college, and it is not unusual for the 
pastor to invite a “ maulavie” of renowned schol- 
arship or piety to take charge of the instruction. 
If this teacher is a man of reputation his pupils 
will be numerous. The pupils are supported by 
voluntary contributions from the faithful, but 
should the contributions fail it is considered law- 
ful and right for a Moslem student to visit the 
dwellings of the parishioners and demand a meal. 
For this purpose he is provided with a begging 
pot or alms dish. In a mosque school both teacher 
and pupil read from one book, and the skillful 
tutor acquires the ability to read a page the wrong 
side up with fluency. 

The mosques are great centres of religious fa- 
naticism, and many a thorough piece of rascality 
has been conceived and planned within their sa- 
cred precincts. It is amazing how many cold- 
blooded murders are committed in mosques. When 
I was at Peshawer a Moslem friend of mine, who 
was a popular imam of a village mosque, incurred 
the animosity of the great Akhound of Swat. 
The fiat went forth for his martyrdom, and as 
the imam was in the act of making the first in- 
clination of his head, erying, ‘‘ God is holy!” a 
hired assassin who stood as one of the odd num- 
bers in the row behind plunged a dagger into the 
priest’s side. 

A commendable feature in mosque worship is 
the rule that rich and poor kneel together in the 
same row—prince and peasant, chieftain and slave. 
I remember in the year 1869 showing the late 
Ameer of Cabul the assigned seats in our large 
military church at Peshawer, where the general 
commanding oceupies the front pew. ‘* Whi,” 
exclaimed the ameer, “in Cabul Iam the great- 
est man, and yet in the mosque I kneel beside the 
meanest slave.” 

Churehgoing is an important matter among the 
Moslems, and the law allows the faithful pastor 
the privilege of whipping ‘any member of his 
flock who habitually neglects to say his prayers. 
The scourge used for this parpose is called a dir- 
rah, and is a flat piece of leather fastened to a 
stick. 

Marriage is not celebrated in a mosque, but at 
the house of the bridegroom. ‘hither the priest 
of the mosque repairs, and finds the bridal party 
engaged in earnest discussion as to the amount of 
dowry, or some other preliminary of an equally 
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practical character. The bride, of course, is not 
present. Poor girl! it is highly probable she does 
not even know that the ceremony is actually tak- 
ing place. An attorney appointed by her father 
represents her, and that is enough. Matters hav- 
ing been arranged, the priest puts the question 
first to the bridegroom and then to the bride’s 
attorney, namely, whether they agree to the mar- 
riage as well as to the amount of dowry fixed, and 
then, remaining seated, he devoutly raises his 
hands and blesses them thus: “O great God, 
grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve, 
Moses and Zipporal, Mohammed and Ayesha, and 
Ali and Fatimah.” This and a few other short 
prayers constitute the marriage ceremony. 

The old priest pockets his fee and trudges back 
to his mosque, resumes his seat on the mat in the 
centre of the building, and continues to reprove 
and exhort his people as heretofore. 

His presence is also needed at burials, for, al- 
though strictly according to Moslem law the bur- 
ial services should be recited by the next of kin, 
still custom has delegated this duty to the village 
priest. 

‘** Carry the dead quick to his grave,” said the 
Prophet of Arabia ; ‘ for if he be an evildoer the 
sooner you get rid of him the better, and if he be 
a saint, then why keep him out of paradise ?” 
On a greensward outside the burial ground the 
mourners arrange themselves in five rows facing 
the body of the deceased, when the next of kin 
calls out: ‘‘ Let the prayers begin.” The priest 
of the mosque then takes his position at the head 
of the corpse, and in solemn, plaintive strains re- 
cites the Moslem burial office: ‘‘O God, forgive 
our living and our dead; those who are present 
and those who are absent; our men, our women 
and our children. Keep us all in the faith of 
Islam.—From earth God treated you, and to earth 
does He call you back, and from the earth will he 
raise you at the last day.” 

Then, when the priest and the funeral party 
have walked some forty paces from the grave, the 
pastor of the mosque deyoutly raises his hands in 
prayer for the peace of the departed ; for then it 
is that those two angels of fearful countenances 
make the dead: man sit up in his grave and exam- 
ine him as to his faith and practice. 

It is to the priest of the mosque that the sor- 
rowing relatives of theideceased repair for words 
of consolation, and as the night closes a little 
group of mourners may be seen gathered in some 


retired corner of the mosque, discussing with the | 


reverend pastor the possibilities of the departed 
chieftain passing the dangerous span of that 
mystic bridge, As-Seerat, which separates the 
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paradise of eternal bliss from the fiery regions 
below. 

In another secluded corner of the mosque may 
be seen seated an aged, white-bearded man who 
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to die in the odor of sanctity. Many a dark deed 
has this aged devotee done in his long life of vil- 
lainy. Not a single precept of the elastic moral 
code of Islam has remained untouched, as far as 


THE MOSLEM’S PRAYER. 


is designated a “‘ gosha nasheen,” or “‘a sitter in 
the corner.” He has given up the world with 
the devout intention of remaining in the mosque 
for the rest of the days of his mortal life, and so 





this old “saint” is concerned. He has violated 
each and all, and the wonder is that his life has 
been spared by an outraged community. But 
there he is in the mosque, “‘ the house of prostra- 
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tion and prayer.” He counts his beads from 
early morning till midnight in pious abstraction. 
Most Moslems say their prayers five times a day ; 
this man, six. Very many desecrate the sacred 
precincts of the mosque with worldly conversa- 
tions, but this old man reads his Koran every 
leisure hour, and his thoughts are of God and 
eternity alone. It is hard work for an old sinner 
like this to atone for some sixty or seventy years 
of a vicious life by a few years, or even ‘months, 
of pious living. But this old man is doing his 
best in the race of life, short though it may be, 
and the priest at the mosque gives him ghostly 
counsel. When the old man dies his evil deeds 
will be entirely forgotten, for the broad charity 
of a Moslem community will remember him only 
as one who ended his days in piety. His friends 
and relatives will think of him only as a saint. 

If the priest of the mosque be connected with 
any religious order his day’s devotions will be sup- 
plemented with the ascetic rites of his order. 
When most people are asleep this man of prayer 
will be found seated on the floor of his mosque, 
swinging his body to and fro, and shouting 
*€ Allah !” 

If he be a leader of some religious order it will 
be his duty to initiate disciples, from time to 
time, and to bind on the mystic girdle. The cus- 
tom observed on these occasions differs widely. 
But some such order as this will be used: On 
Thursday evening, after the fifth and last prayer 
of the day, the priest will place the novitiate be- 
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fore him and examine him as to his belief in the 
unity of God, and then whisper in his ear one of 
the ninety-nine attributes of the Divine Being 
which must be the keynote of his religious life. 
For example, ‘‘God is Al-Mukeet, the Strength- 
ener,” and then from henceforth the devotee will 
address the Almighty as the Source of Strength. 
The ceremony of initiation often concludes with 
the sevenfold binding of the mystic girdle. Stand- 
ing with his face toward Mecca, he will bind the 
girdle on his loins seven times, and then unbind 
it seven times, saying : 

1. “I tie up greediness, and unbind generosity.” 
**T tie up anger, and unbind meekness.” 
‘**T tie up avarice, and unbind piety.” 
**I tie up ignorance, and unbind the fear of God.” 
. ‘I tie up human passion, and unbind spiritual love.” 
‘**T tie up hunger, and unbind contentment.” 
‘*T tie up devilry, and unbind divinity.” 


y> go po 
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It is said that two hundred millions of the hu- 
man race in some way or other live the mosque 
life of the Moslem. Some of them never enter a 
mosque except on the two great feast days. Some 
confine their devotions to a mere Friday observ- 
ance. Some say their prayers only once a day ; 
others, five times ; whilst some make the sacred 
precincts of the mosque the circle of a lifelong 
piety. Should anyone ask how it is that Moham- 
medanism exerts so great an influence over so 
large a proportion of the world, a reply will be 
found in the peculiar characteristics of “the 
mosque life of the Moslem.” 
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‘‘ TERE we are,” I remarked, judiciously stir- 
ring up my friend B. from the bottom of our 
kibitka, where he was lying in that semi-coma- 
tose state which two days’ and nights’ continuous 
jolting over bad roads is apt to induce. ‘‘ Here 
is our hunting ground, and this is the ‘ Great 
Bear Land.’ ” 

That part of the great Archangel and Peters- 
burg track on which we were driving lay along a 
somewhat elevated ridge commanding an extended 
view over the plains on either side. As we sur- 
mounted the brow of the hill we could see about 
five miles off en the northeast the glimmer of a 
white expanse of unbroken snow, which we knew 
was the great Lake Onega ; while on our right, to 
the east and south, stretched away to the low ho- 
rizon a vast wilderness of pine and birch forest, 
dusky green and gray, without a sign of human 
habitation ; the home of the lynx aud the bear, 
the capercailzie and the blackcock. 
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We were approaching the post station of Osta, 
standing on the river of that name, which, with 
the Oat, the Vodlitsa aifl the Megra, endeavors 
ineffectually to drain the marshes lying south of 
the Onega Lake, and carries down to it each 
spring and summer a considerable quantity of 
timber and firewood, cut in these districts, and 
floated on by the Seir River and the Ladoga Ca- 
nal to Petersburg. Further south again, the riv- 
ers turn eastward and find an outlet into the Bie- 
lozero, or White Lake, one of the links in that 
great chain of lakes, rivers and canals known as 
the Mariensky system, and through which the 
barges laden with the produce of Siberia and the 
great grain-growing districts of the Upper Volga 
find their way without a single transhipment into 
the waters of the Neva. 

Fortunately for the vast and sparsely populated 
Empire of Russia, it possesses facilities for water 
communication probably greater than those of 
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any other country. A hme of rail now joins 
Rybinsk on the Volga to the Nicholas, Moscow 
and Petersburg Railway, but it is incapable of 
forwarding the immense mass of goods that ac- 
cumulate there every spring on the opening of 
navigation, and the water system still competes 
successfully with it. 

But to return to Osta. ‘The 375 versts (250 
miles) from Petersburg had been covered in forty- 
four hours, including stoppages. We had char- 
tered a sledge with a hood to keep off the wind 
and snow, known technically as a kibitka (liter- 
ally, “tent ’’) ; we had disposed our bags, gun cases 
and provision baskets artistically along the bot- 
tom, and spread a cushion of hay on the top of 
them, laid our rugs and shoubas (fur cloaks) over 
all, and, passing Schliisselburg, the old bone of 
contention between the Swedes and Russians, at 
night, had done the first 240 versts to Ladeinoe- 
Pole, a small town which stands uncomfortably 
shivering in the middle of a wind-swept plain, 
easily enough in twenty-four hours. 

Here our troubles began. The road, which had 
been so far broad and level, beeame hilly and ir- 
regular, broken up into great ukhabs, or deep 
tranverse furrows, a peculiar phenomenon of a 
much-used sledge road, causing the sledge to pitch 
like a ship at sea, and not unfrequently produc- 
ing a similar result on the internal economy of 
the traveler; while it was so narrow that our 
team had to be harnessed ‘‘ unicorn,” or ‘‘ goose 
fashion,” as it is termed in the country. 

The horses, however, are uncommonly strong, 
wiry little animals, with straight shoulders and 
plain heads, but good quarters and capital legs, 
and can do a forty-mile stretch without apparent 
fatigue, returning the same day. The rate charged 
om the post roads is fixed by government tariff at 
three or four kopecks per verst for each horse all 
over Russia, so that our troika, or team of three, 
cost something under fourpence per mike. The 
tackle used is mvariably a confased tangle of 
rotten rope, occasioning endless breakdowns, and 
culling forth the most reprehensible language 
from the driver. Horses of a reflective turn of 
mind must eertainly be puzzled to account for 
the curions mixture of familiar endearment and 
gross abuse in which they are addressed all over 
the world, and in the copiousness and variety of 
his vocabulary the Russian yemschik is by no 
means behind the American stage-car driver, or 
even the London cabby. At the last post station 
we had picked up a somewhat scratch team. 

Soon after we started, the leader, discovering 
that our small driver’s arm and whip together 
were unable to reach him, proceeded to strike 
work, plunging off the track up to his girths in 
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the snow, and eluding our attempts at catching 
him with the utmost agility. Then the follow- 
ing was the kind of thing: Team on the track. 
‘There, my little brother ; make haste, my 
sweet dove—we shall soon be at home.” Leader 
suddenly jibs, and disappears into the snow. 
‘Oh, you unmentionable son of a disreputable 
mother, what are you at ? How do you dare !” 
getting down and making a frantic rush at him 
with the knout, which the horse suddenly dodges, 
and bolts to the other side of the road, tying the 
harness into an inextricable knot. ‘Oh, you 
condemned Jew (a very favorite expression), may 
the devil carry you off! only let me get at you— 
wait a minute, I’ll give you a lesson.” Catches 
him and administers an energetic series of blows 
and kicks, which the horse, being fortunately 
thick-skinned, receives with equanimity. ‘‘There 
now, canaillia, perhaps you'll go straight, dia- 
vol !” (the prevalence of these terms, introduced 
through the French into Russian, is curious 
enough). ‘ That’s it, my pretty one, my soul !” 
as the horse gets his head straight for a moment. 
‘“ Now we shall get on all right, my little pig- 
eon!” ‘* Tchort !” another bolt, answered by a 
fearful wrench at the bridle. ‘‘ There you are 
again! How can such a creature exist ? May 
your bones rot everlastingly!” But all things 
have an end, and as we galloped into Osta our 
spirits rose. 

“«Zdrast’ !’ ete. Sure enough, there are old Feo- 
dor and young Matyan Petrovich waiting for us, 
both old friends and fine specimens of the Olonetz 
peasant—the former a middle-sized, broad-shoul- 
dered man of sixty, with long gray hair and beard 
and face like an aged Apostle, but with an eye 
like a hawk, and a wiry frame untired by the 
longest and hardest day on snowshoes ; the lat- 
ter, a tall, straight, smart young fellow of twenty- 
nine, the worthy son of his father, Pietr Matyanof, 
to whose house we are going, and who had been 
in, in his time, at the death of over two hundred 
bears. 

Swallowing a hasty meal, we transferred our 
traps into the little country sledges that the men 
had brought, and each packing himself in one, 
left the post road just as the sun was setting, and 
drove away in a southerly direction for Shimo- 
zero, full of hope. ‘The distance was only forty- 
five versts, but the track was heavy, and it was 
nearly midnight when, after what seemed an al- 
most interminable drive through mysterious pine 
forests and over wide, frozen lakes, we drew up at 
the door of a low cottage, where our thumping 
only evoked a savage response of barks and growls 
from the bear dogs within. Presently lights ap- 
peared, and the jovial, rubicund visage of old Maty- 
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anof, beaming with joy at our arrival and welcom- 
ing us to his best apartment. After shaking hands 
a dozen times all round the indispensable samovar 
was produced, and over a cup of tea and a pipe 
we sat far into the night, discussing the chances 
of sport, till at length, with the satisfactory as- 
surance that there had never been more bears in 
the country, our hosts all shook hands once more 
and departed, leaving us to spread out our rugs 
over a heap of fresh straw, and sleep the sleep of 
the just. 

Next morning was a Sunday, which we had 
agreed to make an off day. Like true Britons, 
we had brought up with us a portable India rub- 
ber bath, but a mixture of broken ice and half- 
melted snow goes a long way, so our ablutiors 
were soon over ; and when it is a question of get- 
ing up at 6 A.M. on a dark winter morning, with 
the temperature of the room somewhat below 
freezing, and half the spare population of the 
village attending your levée with deep interest, 
your toilet is apt to be brief. 

After breakfast we went ont to make our first 
acquaintance with Olonetz snowshoeing ; and the 
dexterity of the peasants in this district was al- 
most a revelation. The Russian snowshoe has 
nothing in common with the Canadian raquette, 
but is a long, thin strip of well-seasoned birch 
wood, about seven feet long by four inches wide, 
curving upward like a skate in front, and with a 
slight longitudinal groove along the centre of the 
under surface, which gives a grip on the snow 
when going uphill. It is fastened to the foot by 
a leather strap passing over the toe, and a birch- 
bark withy round the heel. On these shoes the 
Olonetz peasant almost lives during the winter, 
shooting down the steepest hills, sealing the most 
difficult slopes and traversing the thickest and 
most broken forest with an ease that seems well- 
nigh miraculous. Running, or, rather, skating, 
on snowshoes in an open and hilly country, with a 
slight crust on the snow, is one of the most exhil- 
arating forms of exercise possible. ‘The work 
falls chiefly on the muscles of the back and thighs, 
the shoe being allowed to work freely from the 
bail of the foot, but not lifted from the ground ; 
over the flat, four or five versts an hour is con- 
sidered good going for a long distance, though on 
a spurt considerably more can be done. The 
double shuffle which old Feodor used to develop 
on occasion filled us with envy and admiration. 
Snowshoeing downhill, however, is the ‘‘ cream ” 
of the sport. A few quick steps launch you into 
space, and bringing your shoes parallel, leaning 
slightly forward, swaying your body to meet the 
inequalities of the ground, and guiding yourself 
with a long stick—provided with a knob at one 
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end for propulsion against the snow, and a hook 
at the other with which you may “hang on” to 
any handy tree when ascending a hill—down you 
shoot with ever-increasing velocity, and a delight- 
ful feeling of the absence of all effort, till your 
momentum dies gradually away on the plain be- 
low. 

But getting back again is a different matter, 
and on a slippery slope an awful conviction of im- 
potence comes over the beginner when he pants 
about halfway up, ‘‘ blown” with his exertions, 
and feels that just at the critical point his shoes 
are beginning to slip from under him, and that 
he will be carried down again in an ignominious 
squatting position to the bottom of the hill. 

But it was glorious fun, and by the end of the 
day we had been complimented on our progress 
by our hosts, who themselves slid down with the 
greatest nonchalance—standing on one foot, and 
stooping to pick up the gloves and cap that they 
had thrown down on the way ! 

Next morning we had completed breakfast and 
preparations by 7 A. M., and were driving out 
with a string of small Finnish sledges to the 
scene of action. Our party consisted of eight in 
all: B. and myself, Matyan, Matymian, old Feo- 
dor and three of his nephews, all expert snow- 
shoers and keen hunters. Alongside ran our 
small pack of bear dogs, a breed peculiar to this 
district, but much resembling the Esquimau dog 
in general appearance, with powerful frame cov- 
ered with a long wavy coat, and set on short legs 
with broad feet ; a short, thick neck, broad head 
with a short, sharp-pointed nose; small, erect 
ears ; bright, intelligent eyes, and a magnificent 
bushy tail curling over the back like a squirrel’s. 

They are very savage, and spend most of their 
leisure time in getting up fights among them- 
selves ; nearly every one of our small pack showed 
by a hanging ear or a gashed lip that he had not 
been made free of the guild without paying his 
footing. 

In bear hunting these dogs are invaluable ; 
their keen scent enables them to detect his ber- 
loga, or winter lair, at a considerable distance, 
and through all but the deepest snow; while, 
when he is started, they will follow his track with 
unerring patience, giving tongue every now and 
then to assure the hunter it is “all right,” and 
guide him throagh the forest, till the final chorus 
tells that they have come up with the bear, and 
you rush up to obtain an easy shot as he stands 
at bay. ‘lhe dogs are very active in avoiding the 
fierce blows which the bear aims at them, and 
soon learn the wisdom of attacking him in the 
rear, 80 that though every now and then they 
limp away bleeding from an ugly gash from the 
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bear’s claws, after sitting down in the snow and 
licking their wounds carefully over, they trot 
contentedly home, and come out the next day as 
keen as ever. We usually took out five, all good 
dogs and all of different colors ; Sobol, a splendid 
iron-gray dog, with a voice like a bloodhound and 
a frame wiry and strong as a wolf’s, holding the 
proud post of leader. 

The Russian or big bear (Ursus arctus), usu- 
ally roams during the summer and autumn about 
the woods, feeding on the bearberries, cranber- 
ries and whortleberries with which the ground is 
covered, and occasionally venturing near enough 
to the villages to make havoc in the oat and rve 
fields, or to seize any stray horse or cow. Leap- 
ing on his victim, he breaks in the skull or dislo- 
cates the neck with one blow of his tremendous 
paws, and coolly carries it off in his great jaws 
into the depths of the forest, where for the mo- 
ment he is safe from pursuit. About the month 
of November, however, soon after the first fall of 
snow, the bear begins to think of taking up his 
winter quarters, and, after some days’ wandering 
to and fro, selects a comfortable spot, and scoop- 
ing out a convenient hole or ensconcing himself 
under a fallen tree, coils himself up and goes to 
sleep for the winter. ‘The peasant whose land he 


crosses has, however, marked his tracks, and as 
soon as their doubling and intersecting tell him 


that the bear is about to lie down he strikes off 
to the right or left, and describes a circle on 
snewshves of some five to six versts in circumfer- 
ence, according to circumstances, curving gradu- 
ally round till he meets the track at the point 
where he left it. 

If during this circuit he comes again on the 
bear’s trail he has to follow it up afresh and 
begin another ring; if not, he knows that the 
bear is “ringed.” If he is a wise man he keeps 
his own counsel, as in many places there is great 
jealousy among the peasants, and a neighboring 
villager will not scruple to try and drive the 
bear off his rival’s land, for the chance of being 
able to ring it on his own. In a week’s time he 
goes round again to make sure that the bear has 
not moved, cutting the ring if possible a little 
smaller ; then, if he is near Petersburg or any 
other large town, he posts off to try and sell his 
bear to some enterprising sportsman. 

Now, if a bear hunt is made from Petersburg or 
Moscow, or indeed anywhere, by Russians of the 
better classes—who are as a rule singularly igno- 
rant of the use of their native snowshoe—it takes 
the form of an oblava, or drive. The guns are 
posted in a likely spot, a miscellaneous collection 
of beaters—men and women and children from 
the adjoining villages, sometimes numbering two 
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hundred—are sent round to inclose the ring, and 
keep up a continual yelling, while half a dozen 
of the best hunters of the neighborhood enter the 
ring from the far side and endeavor to drive the 
bear out upon the guns. 

Here all depends on the correct formation of 
the ring and the judicious posting of the guns, 
and if this is properly done the drive is generally 
successful, the poor bear being so frightened by 
the unearthly din which greets his half-awakened 
ears that he is only too glad to bolt in any direc- 
tion which seems to promise him peace. Occa- 
sionally, however, he is not so accommodating, 
and either turns short back on the hunters who 
are driving him, or, bewildered by the shouts, 
charges through the line of beaters and gets clear 
away. In such cases the position of tle beaters 
is not without danger, and occasionally fatal acci- 
dents occur. I have myself seen a peasant who 
had been so badly bitten and clawed by an old 
bear which he was endeavoring to drive that his 
case seemed all but hopeless ; while two years ago, 
in a ring made near Petersburg, the bear, instead 
of going forward on the guns, turned to the side, 
and walking up to an unfortunate mujik, shat- 
tered his skull with one blow of his paw—then 
passing down the line till he came to the end, 
where a boy was standing with a flag, took off 
with another ‘* pat ” his scalp and one side of his 
face, and, leaving the poor boy senseless in the 
snow, retired quietly into the forest without a 
shot being fired at him. 

Often the danger is not so much from the bear 
as from the guns themselves, and certainly a party 
of enthusiastic Russian sportsmen, each one armed 
with two or three rifles and eager to get the 
first shot at the bear, provided he can be brought 
down, like Bob Acres’s opponent, at a ‘‘ proper 
gentlemanlike distance,” is apt to prove the con- 
verse of the proposition that there is ‘safety in 
numbers.” In Olonetz and the northern districts, 
where the oblava is discarded, and the hunter en- 
tering the ring with his dogs either shoots the 
bear as he emerges from the berloga, or finding 
him already on the move runs him down at the 
end ‘of a long chase, accidents rarely occur ; while 
the hard work and the ardor of pursuit supply 
just those elenients of excitement that are want- 
ing in the oblava. 

Descending the conical hill on which our little 
village stood, we drove across a great snow plain, 
which, by the absence of shrubs and an occasional 
hole where a native was seen manoeuvring a line 
through the ice, we discovered to be a frozen lake 
of about six versts in circumference ; then ‘‘ land- 
ing” by a small fishing village, where a row of 
hummocks on the shore indicated the boats which 
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lay buried under the snow, we soon plunged into 
the forest, and drove pleasantly along through 
avenues of spruce and pine, their branches bending 
with snow and glittering in the bright rays of the 
rising sun. This country is an alternation of pict- 
uresquely disposed hills, valleys and lakes, the 
latter in such number that almost every village is 
named after the lake it stands on, and in summer 
carts are unknown, the usual means of communi- 
cation being by boat. Somewhat more to the 
south, indeed, there lies a succession of vast open 
morasses, where, as we were told, there is not a 
house for one hundred versts, and where bears of 
a morose or retiring disposition find a safe re- 
treat and luxurious feeding on the green shoots 
and the berries with which the bogs are covered. 
After driving some six versts along a deep, nar- 
row track, or, rather, groove, in the snow, scooped 
out by passing sledges, we came to a halt at the 
elge of a small glade. ‘‘ There is one close by 
here,” said Matymian, ‘‘that I bought from a 
mujik when I heard you were coming ; if we can 
get him quick we may be able to kill another 
that I know of further off before evening.” He 


led the way into the woods. We followed silently, 
in Indian file, a method which greatly reduces 
the labor of snowshoeing, especially in the thick, 
as we soon found ; and a party will go on in this 


way all day, taking it in turns to assume the lead 
and cut a track through the yielding snow. B. 
and I looked at each other, with thoughts too 
dvep for words. Eight a.M., on our first shooting 
day, a glorious morning, clear, still and exhilarat- 
ing, with about 20° Fahr. of frost, and ¢wo bears 
aliead of us. 

We had hardly gone half a verst when, coming 
to a hummocky piece of ground, covered with 
fallen trees and drifted snow, the dogs began to 
prick their ears and put down their noses. Ma- 
tymian, observing, “The berloga is just here,” 
handed me my weapon, and as Sebol, with a sup- 
pressed yelp of excitement, disappeared down a 
cavity on the farther side of the bank, we rushed 
forward and stood on the lookout. After a few 
moments of suspense old Sobol reappeared with a 
disappointed look on his expressive visage, and 
began busily puzzling out an almost imperceptible 
track that led away from the hole. 

“Not at home,” said Feodor; ‘‘but never 
mind, he can’t be far off ;” and away after the 
dogs we went, quartering the ground backward 
and forward, trying every likely bush, and thrust- 
ing our sticks into every hollow and under every 
fallen tree, till at last, after some half-hour’s 
tracking, up suddenly jumped a dark object in 
the middle of a thick clump of young firs and 
disappeared into the wood, none the worse ap- 
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parently for a snap shot that went after him from 
my 12-bore rifle. 

«Come along !” shouted Matymian. ‘ We shall 
have him!” And dashing through the thicket at 
our best pace, guided by the loud yelping of the 
dogs, we soon emerged into a clearing, where, to 
my intense relief, we saw the bear floundering 
away at an astonishing rate through the deep 
snow, turning every now and then with a growl 
on the hounds that were “harassing his rear.” 
An extra spurt brought us up to within thirty 
yards of him, and taking a steady shot be- 
hind the shoulder, [ rolled him over. The ball 
just missed his heart, and picking himself up 
again, he proceeded to ‘‘ make tracks,” when he 
was stopped by another bullet, and B. came up in 
time to administer the coup de grdce as he lay dy- 
ing hard, snarling and biting among the dogs. 
He turned out to be a small bear, of between 
three and four years of age, and hardly more than 
five poods (180 lbs.), as we estimated, in weight ; 
but he was our first! and as such was entitled to 
respect. So we drank his health all round, and 
leaving a couple of men engaged in stripping off 
his thick dark-brown fur, we made our way back 
to the sledges, and started off after No. 2. 

Ten versts more, still through the forest, and 
we halted on the slope of a hill, where the pines 
were taller and finer than any we had yet seen, 
aud where woodcutting was going on briskly. 

Here half a dozen woodmen, who had ‘ gone 
shares ” in the bear, were on the lookout for us, 
and led us about 400 yards into the forest, and 
pointing to a conical hillock, perhaps half a verst 
in circumference, crowned by a tangled mass of 
fir and underwood, remarked that there was the 
berloga. 

Then we divided our forces, and placing B. on 
the left and a little to leeward of the clump, with 
old Feodor, I took up a similar position on the 
right with Matymian, and throwing the dogs in, 
and sending round the other men to rouse him 
with their shouts from the windward side, awaited 
the result. After a few moments of anxiety a 
sudden Babel of canine voices announced that the 
berloga was found, and the bear in it; and feel- 
ing much as when the first burst of melody in a 
gorse cover informs you of a find, and a rasping 
ox fence is staring you in the face, I got a spare 
cartridge ready, and listened intently for a move. 
But no; from behind that dense screen of spruce 
came still the yelping of excited hounds, and at 
intervals the deep, hoarse growl of the bear, and 
after some ten minutes we were about to endeavor 
to put aterm to it by forcing our way into the 
berloga, when Matymian suddenly turned, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ He’s off! Skate quick!” slid down 
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the hill, and dashed away to the left, while I fol- 
lowed as closely as I could at his heels. 

The bear had come out between B. and myself, 
and had got a little start of the dogs, when I 
caught sight of him just raising himself to clam- 
ber over a fallen tree, and put in a side shot that 
sent him head over heels on the other side. The 
bullet had gone clean through him, but, with ex- 
traordinary vitality, he got up again and still gal- 
loped on, receiving with comparative equanimity 
a shot that B. fired into him from the other side ; 
and it was not till I was able to cut him off, and, 
as he turned at me, put in a ball between the 
eyes, that he dropped dead in his tracks. Though 
also a small bear, this one was about a pood heav- 
ier than our first, and as we made our way lei- 
surely back to the sledges, where we found a roar- 
ing fire of dry pine logs, and sat round it eating 
our lunch and watching the thin blue smoke curl 
up gradually into the bluer sky —blue indeed 
and clear as that of an Italian summer—we felt 
that we had found at any rate one solution to Mr. 
Mallock’s problem, and that life, under these cir- 
cumstances, was worth living! Then the men 
had to be paid off, and leaving them happy with 
the sum of thirty rubles (£4) for their bear, and 
a small “ nachai,” or ‘‘ tip,” for themselves, we 
lit the soothing pipe, and stowed ourselves snugly 
away in our little sledges for the homeward drive. 

Lying comfortably back on the hay which lines 
the interior of your sledge, your head resting on 
a pillow, and your feet stowed away under the 
driver’s seat, your eyes half closed, and a pleasur- 
able feeling of fatigue induced by the day’s work 
stealing over you; recalling in your mind the 
ever-varying incidents of the day’s sport, and cog- 
itating over the chances for to-morrow, and the 
grateful prospect of bagging the ‘‘ big one,” who 
is reported to be somewhere in the neighborhood ; 
the horses’ bells making musical accompaniment 
to your waking dreams—all this has a fascination 
that can never be forgotten. ‘Then the scenery ! 
Always the same, but never monotonous, The 
tall, dark pines, opening in vista along the path, 
like the aisles of some vast cathedral, here and 
there catching through some opening in the 
woods the rays of the setting sun, and standing 
bathed in a flood of pure pink light, their stems 
blushing rosy red and each needle covered with a 
delicate frost sheath flashing as the branch waves 
gently in the evening breeze. 

Then in a little glade stands a single birch, its 
silver stem banded with patches of dark crimson 
where the outer bark has peeled away, and its 
slender limbs showing like lacework against the 
glowing sky; here another bending down under 
the mass of suow which sometow or other con- 
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trives to find a lodgment on its narrow trunk, 
until its topmost branches are actually buried in 
the drift, forms a white triumphal arch under 
which we drive, the high dooga, or yoke, over the 
horse’s neck just touching it as we pass, and 
bringing a shower of snow upon our heads. An 
unusual quantity of snow had fallen this spring, 
and the masses accumulated on the trees were 
very remarkable. ‘he smaller fir trees were com- 
pletely enveloped, and appeared nothing more 
than indefinite snow mounds, while the branches 
and tops of the large ones bore masses from two 
to four feet thick, rounded off by the action of the 
sun and the wind, and molded into most fantastic 
shapes, which, as we drove along, afforded an un- 
ceasing source of interest. Knights in armor, 
cowled monks, veiled ladies, eagles with outspread 
wings, witches in steeple hats, all presented them- 
selves distinctly to our aroused imagination ; but 
the most lifelike of all were always the small 
white bears, which, with curved back and cling- 
ing limbs, seemed to be climbing up the young 
pines to get out of the way of the enemy who 
was invading their happy hunting grounds. Then 
emerging suddenly from the deep shade of the 
forest to the dazzling whiteness of a snow-covered 
hill, bare save for a few dark-red alders standing 
out in relief against its summit, we would catch 
over the heads of the trees below a glimpse of a 
vast level expanse, denoting a lake that in sum- 
mer would be alive with boats, while beyond and 
around the sea of pines stretched away again in 
ceaseless waves to the far horizon. 

We got home early that evening, and after dis- 
posing of a not inconsiderable dinner—we had 
brought with us provisions for three weeks, and 
cooked our beefsteaks in an excellent portable 
saucepan—we retired to our straw couches at the 
unfashionable hour of 8 Pp. M. 

By the following Sumday we had raised our bag 
to the very satisfactory total of twelve head. But 
it was not all to be quite “‘ beer and skittles.” 
We turned out early on the Monday, and at 9 
A. M., after a drive of eighteen yersts, were on 
our snowshoes, prepared to walk the nine versts 
that the peasants told us we should have to cover 
before reaching the berloga. Walk wedid, through 
forests, over interminable morasses, uphill and 
downhill, and with a keen wind of about 35° of 
cold blowing in our faces, till at length I ob- 
served B.’s ears, which he had injudiciously left 
uncovered, turning a dead-white color, which af- 
forded me an excellent opportunity of dashing at 
him and scrubbing them with handfuls of snow, 
after the manner described in every boy’s book of 
northern travel, till they were nearly scarified and 
as red as a boiled lobster. Subsequent experience 
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ard reflection have convinced me that this time- 
honored method is one of the greatest frauds ever 
recommended to a trustful public, the fact being 
that the small snow crystals are eminently adapted 
to scratch off the skin and seriously aggravate the 
injury ; hand rubbing, or friction with any smooth 
woolen material, is far preferable. 












THE WHOLE FAMILY, 


However, in this case the frostbite had luckily 
been detected in time, and B. was soon himself 
again. So much so, that on crossing the fresh 
track of a risomak, or wolverine—the glutton of 
North America—he expressed an ardent desire to 
go at once in chase of this strange and curious 
animal. Gathering, however, from the account 
of our hunters that the risomak is several degrees 
harder to run down than a lynx, and that when 
started he will travel for a hundred versts on end, 
or thereabouts, without turning a hair, I sternly 
refuse to countenance any such amusement, and 
on we plod. 

Suddenly Feodor brings his feet together, and 
shooting down a steep incline at the side of a 
small clearing, disappears into the forest. It 
looks easy enough, but it is 
not without a misgiving 
born of sad experience that 
I prepare to followhim. A 
slide, a stagger, a recovery, 
Iam down the hill and just 
congratulating myself on 
my unexpected success, 
when the snow bank sud- 
denly appears to take a 
turn to the right. My right 
foot unhesitatingly follows 
it, my left shoe somehow 
doubles up under me. I 
feel it is all over, and in an- 
other moment I bring up 
short with a tremendous 
bang, and find myself re- 
posing placidly on my back 
in the snow, with my ideas 
rather mixed, my feet in the 
air, and the trunk of a 
young pine tree, which has 
cut short my wild career, 
between my legs. These 
slight incidents, however, 
do not delay us more than 
a few moments, and after 
five hours’ hard walking we 
find ourselves close to the 
berloga, where various 
broken birches and the 
traces of teeth and claws 
high up on the stems of 
some of the surrounding 
Scotch firs denote the pres- 
ence of a ‘‘big one”; and 
as in response to an on- 
slaught from the dogs a 
huge brown head protruded 
itself just under our feet, 
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and vanished again with a tremendous growl, 
we felt repaid for all our labors. We were too 
far away from the horses to waste time or give 
Bruin any law, and. when at last out he came 
with a rush he was promptly rolled over with a 
bullet through the brain at three paces, and the 
men at once set to work to strip off his thick griz- 
zled fur. He proved to be a fine old male bear, 
weighing some twelve poods, the best we had yet 
secured-—a fact which helped to sustain us through 
our long tramp homeward—but in spite of our 
satisfaction, both B. and myself felt thoroughly 
beat as at half-past seven we saw through the 
dark forest the welcome gleam of the camp fire. 

The sun had set at 6 Pp. M., and the last hour 
and a half’s stumbling about in the darkness had 
been very severe, besides which our toes were be- 
coming somewhat excoriated by the pressure of 
the strap across them. We calculated that we 
had done nearly forty versts (some twenty-six 
miles) during the day, and the going in some 
places was very heavy and the forest thick. We 
crossed the wolverine’s track again on the way 
home, but this time B. showed no animation on 
the subject. Yet was it not worth it all to lie 
with the content that comes of sheer fatigue be- 
side the fire, smoking the pipe of peace and 
watching the weird effects produced by the glare 
on the rugged faces of our companions, and the 
stems of the nearer pine trees, with the night 
wind moaning in the sombre, mysterious woods 
around ? A camp-fire light shows up objects brill- 
iantly within the radius of a emall circle, and 
then stops suddenly, inclosed by a blackness that 
looks by contrast all the more intense. 

Here we learnt the method of procuring water 
from snow. Old Feodor, picking up a large half- 
frozen lump, stuck it on the end of a stick, which 
he fixed so as to project toward the fire ; it soon 
began to drip, and kept the glasses, placed by 
turns beneath it, constantly full of delicious, 
cool, pure water. Now this sounds simple enough, 
but it is not everyone who knows how to make 
an egg stand on end. Left to ourselves, we 
should probably have tried boiling down a tin 
cupful of snow, and so have obtained au impure, 
half-tepid and wholly unsatisfactory result. 

Camping out in the open, except in a very 
warm and dry climate, is a proceeding which 
should only be resorted to in the last extremity, 
i. e., if there is not a house to be found within 
fifty miles. 

It is all very well to stretch yourself out beside 
the cheerful log fire, and after a hard day te drop 
gradually into a well-earned repose, lulled to sleep 
by the murmurs of the forest ; but it is not so 
pleasant to wake at 4 A. M., three hours before 
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sunrise, chilled to the bone, damp inside your 
clothes and half frozen outside, to find the fire 
out and a keen wind rising Which seems to blow 
right through your joints, and produces symp- 
toms of rheumatism and incipient ague. Rus- 
sian huts, on the other hand, with their double 
windows and great square stoves, afford by no 
means bad quarters for the tired sportsman—and 
many a good night’s rest we enjoyed extended on 
the floor on our fresh straw beds—while the pro- 
prietor of the house, his wife and family, and 
any casual guests, packed like sardines in a case, 
snored amicably on the stove above, with their 
noses some twelve inches from the ceiling. I 
have seen fourteen men, women and children, 
aroused by our nocturnal incursion, roll off the top 
of a stove not more than seven feet square where 
they had been sleeping. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how they managed to arrange themselves in 
this limited space. 

The next evening, after unsuccessfully hunting 
all day a large ring which proved blank, we were 
bidden by our host to the geserda, the Russian 
peasant’s equivalent for an ‘‘at home,” which was 
being held at a neighboring house. We were 
amused to find exactly the sume arrangement of 
the sexes to prevail here as in a London drawing 
room—the girls all arranged in picturesque cotton 
dresses sitting round the room spinning and sing- 
ing, while the men all huddled sheepishly in the 
doorway, apparently voting the affair a bore, and 
discussing whether they shouldn’t go on to Maria 
Ivanovka’s, next door. Here, however, the Rus- 
sian system came decidedly to the front, for a 
bright-looking girl of sixteen or seventeen, with a 
rather pretty face and a sad absence of waist, sud- 
denly threw down her distaff, dashed at the knot 
of men, and having secured her victim, dragged 
him to the front, and proceeded to put him 
through his paces in a slow pas @ deux—some- 
thing in the style of a Polonaise, while the others 
beat time and accompanied the proceedings with 
a monotonous but not unmelodious chant—mostly 
in the minor mode—the prevalence of which is a 
characteristic of the Russian national songs. ‘The 
Polonaise was succeeded by a sort of quadrille all 
rolled into one figure, in which we were impressed 
into taking part,-and found that the reward of 
our labors was the privilege of kissing our part- 
ners at the end—a custom which would no doubt 
go far to remedy the often-lamented want of 
“‘dancing men” if introduced into general so- 
ciety. B., I regret to say, being a fastidious man, 
shirked this part of his duty—while I endeavored 
by my extra zeal to compensate for his lack of 
courtesy, which was evidently deeply felt by his 
fair and rotund partner. 





















































We passed our next Sunday in a village near 
the shore of the Bielozero. One Sunday we were 
fortunate in witnessing the annual ceremony of 
‘*Katanie,” or sledge parade, of the Olonetz 
peasants. During the afternoon the whole neigh- 
borhood collected in the village, the girls ail 
dressed in their ** Sunday best,” the men in bright- 
red shirts, velvet knickerbockers and long boots, 
to see the newly married couples, i.e., all who had 
entered into the holy estate during the year, drive 
in pairs backward and forward through the long 
street or thoroughfare along which the main 
houses of every Russian village are dispersed— 
subject to the free criticism and ‘chaff ” of their 
friends and neighbors, and encouraged by the 
cliieers of the poorer section of the crowd, whom 
the prospect of vodka—corn brandy—which sup- 
plants the usual tea on such festive occasions, had 
attracted from a considerable distance around. 
It was noticeable that whereas the brides in sev- 
eral cases appeared to have passed their premiére 
jeunesse, the bridegrooms were all young men of 
under twenty, some indeed lads of hardly more 
than sixteen or seventeen. This we attributed to 
the working of the conscription. Family life is 
conducted on patriarchal principles in these parts, 
and by ason’s marriage under such circumstances 
the parents obtain not only a new daughter, bat 
also an able-bodied servant, who works for them 
during her husband’s absence, and brings another 
allotment of communal ground into the common 
stock. ; 

Monday, from morn till eve, was spent in fruit- 
lessly hunting a large ring inclosing about a 
square mile of forest, and it was not till, both dogs 
und men being fairly tired out, | was making my 
way back to the horses, and had just given my 
rifle to old Matyan, that I was startled by a yell 
from Feodor, who was some fifty yards on my 
right, and a succession of shots, evidently from 
B., a little farther on. Seizing a spear from Feo- 
dor I rushed in the direction of the shots, and 
was just in time to intercept a good-sized cub who 
was making tracks into the thicket, and as charg- 
ing him with the spear I fell over on top of my 
transfixed victim, I had just time to see B. giving 
the coup ve grdce to an old she bear close to his 
feet. 

It appeared that as he, likewise, was coming up 
to the sledges he had actually all but tumbled 
over the bear as she dashed out from under : 
fallen tree, and in his excitement, after blazing 
off his first two barrels, had followed up the at- 
tempt by various charges of small shot, which he 
had brought for the benefit of any stray black- 
cock that might here be met with. Luckily the 
bear was more frightened than B., and intent 
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THE LOG-AND-COLLAR TRAP. 


only on making her escape, or the consequences 
might have been serious; as it was, she paid the 
penalty of so basely deserting her three cubs, all 
of which were brought to bag. She had made 
her lair within two hundred yards of the sledge 
road, and in going in we had unwittingly passed 
within fifty yards of it before setting the dogs to 
work ! 

Driving home, the one thing needed to complete 
our satisfaction was supplied in a peasant’s meet- 
ing us with the news that ‘‘ the big one,” of which 
we had heard a good deal in the neighborhood, 
had been met with on the same day not more 
than fifteen versts from our sleeping quarters. 
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Early next morning we were after him, and go- 
ing to the spot indicated, put on our snowshoes 
and followed the fortunate peasant into the for- 
est. There, sure enough, lay before us a well- 
defined and gigantic track, far the largest we had 
yet seen, and the eager way in which the dogs 
took up the trail of the bear proved that it was 
still fresh. 

It was at our best pace that we followed, some- 
times on the track itself, sometimes diverging 
round a steep hill or an impenetrable thicket, but 
always keeping in hearing of the deep bay of the 
hounds, till at the end of nearly three hours’ se- 
vere going a tremendous burst from the dogs 
elicited a shout of ‘* Mishka!” from old Matyan, 
as he handed me my rifle and pointed to what 
was evidently a fresh lair just in front of us. But 
no, the lair was empty ; the bear had passed the 
night there, and had apparently just left it, so 
we renewed the pursuit, and in another twenty 
minutes were rewarded by catching sight of a 
huge black bear in a small hollow about fifty 
yards beyond us, fighting furiously with the 
dogs, who kept dashing at him with the utmost 
audacity. 

‘* Shoot, shoot !” cried old Feodor, in fear for 
the safety of his beloved hounds ; but as for the 
same reason I was unable to aim at the bear’s 
heart, my bullet only grazed his shoulder, and 
with a savage growl he turned from the dogs and 
charged up at us. This time, however, I had a 
very fair chance at the animal, and the second 
barrel laid him low at twelve paces from our feet. 





BEAR HUNT. 


He proved to be a splendid old male bear, in 
good condition, with a fine dark coat, weighing 
not less than fifteen poods (five hundred and forty 
pounds English), and exhibiting, when skinned, 
*% magnificent development of the dorsal and pec- 
toral muscles, with unusully long and powerful 
arms. Ile was credited with the death of no less 
than five horses in the neighborhood, and the 
peasant who found him told me that in the pre- 
ceding summer, when mowing a glade near the 
village, he had seen this very bear suddenly 
emerge from the forest, trot coolly up to the un- 
fortunate horse, whom his master had hobbled 
before beginning his work, dislocate the vertebree 
of his neck with one pat of his paw just about the 
withers, and then seizing him in his jaws, drag 
him off into the forest like a wolf carrying a 
lamb, the owner meanwhile remaining buried up 
to his eyes in the haystack, behind which he had 
taken refuge. 

It was a glorious finish to our short campaign, 
and as after lunch—having sent off the peasant 
happy with fifty well-earned rubles—we lay on 
our backs for the last time by the log fire, smok- 
ing the farewell pipe while the men were at work 
skinning our trophy, and detaching lumps of 
pure grease big enough to supply all the hair- 
dressers in Bond Street for several months, and 
then pulling ourselves together, skated leisurely 
back the eight versts to where our horses were 
waiting to convey us home for our last night’s rest 
under Matyan’s roof, we breathed a regret that 
existence could not be one continuous bear hunt. 





TRAPPED ON A BARB-NAILED PLANK, 

















THE SECRET OF THE GORGE CAVERN. 


IN EXTREMIS. 
To D. R. W—. 


By BELLE HUNT SHORTRIDGE, 


Ou! Life is a treacherous, unknown sea 
Which I am afraid to sail: 

I feel the tug of the underdraught, 
I hear the Lurleis wail 

On the rocky isles in the dripping fog 
Where mariners are beguiled, 

And the phantom ships go gliding on 
In the trackless, shoreless wild. 


I feel the current sob and sigh 
To carry its own dead weight 

From a hidden birth to a hidden death 
Where denser fogs await. 

I catch the lurch of the angry waves 
In my own perturbed heart, 

While my sharpened senses stagger back 
To that sunny May-day start. 


I know that the skies will never smile 
Again as they did that day ; 

I know that smile was a syren’s smile 
That will linger and haunt alway: 

I should not have come!—O mighty fate, 
I grapple no more with thee! 

I have probed a masterful heart to-day, 
To the common agony! 


A heart that is old and wise, and rich 
In sagecraft, poet-lore, 
That grasps in its human godliness 
Both past and future shore, 
Spanning the puny little ‘‘ Now” 
In calm, colossal pose, 
With brow in the cooling clouds of Thought, 
And feet on the earthborn rose. 


A soul n foshioned of common mold, 
A heart not made by rule, 


A brain not whittled out, inch by inch, 


At the end of measure and tool: 
A man s Jesus Christ was a man, 

And others who came to save, 
Yet a man as you and I are men, 


Of birth and cradle and grave, 

Who cries from a wounded, human heart, 
‘*T feel my career is done— 

Has come to au abrupt, grewsome end 
Ere its goal were halfway won !” 

* . * * « 

So, down with thy lute, O singer vain! 
Cope not with odds like these! 

Thy feet presumptuous may not climb 
To heights Olympian !—Cease ! 


Lay down thy lute—dost hear ?—’twere vain !— 
The gods do sleep on high, 
Mortals are deaf, and Mammon king, 
Who lwughs in a brazen sky, 
And sets the fool in the h’gh priest’s chair, 
While scholar, helper, sage, 
Goes out, unushered, to paths untried, 
And sordid, daily wage! 
* * . . * 
Put by thy lute—we’ll sing no more— 
The master hath despaired! 
*Tis not for pygmies like thyself 
To tread where he hath dared 
And failed of hope and harmony! 
Thy lute strings, now, may rust, 
Till they and thou fall crumbling, in 
The universal dust! 


THE SECRET OF THE GORGE CAVERN. 


By SAMUEL FREEDMAN, 


THERE is a belief among the Indian tribes that 
all who love shall journey upon hills of happiness 
or into ravines of grief. And there is a saying, 
‘«“The red man and the white cannot live to- 
gether.” 

When the white man had brought destruction 
to the Indian and buffalo on the hills and plains 
many of the Nez Percés retreated to a mountain, 
where they flourished amid great hunting grounds 
while the other tribes were desolated ; for their 
haunt was inapproachable from the east, where 
the white man lived, to all except those who knew 
the key to its entrance, as a gorge many miles to 
the north and south wound about the place, 
through which, deep below, a wild sheet of water 








dashed. But when the Indian wished to go to 
the east to battle or seek for game he entered a 
cavern under the waters of the gorge and pushed 
aside a great stone at its eastern mouth. This 
cavern and stone formed the gateway to the Nez 
Percés race, the protection that guarded for them 
their homes and the plenitude of their hunting 
grounds, that swept far and barren to the west ; 
and to none was its secret intrusted but to the 
members of the tribe. 

When Softheart was young and before she was 
named the medicine and wise men took note of 
her shuddering at the sight of blood, and declared 
that her spirit was too meek for a Nez Percés 
squaw. But when she grew into full-bloom wom- 
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anhood, and her gentle spirit lent to her savage 
nature the grace of a meek young deer, the war- 
riors and hunters chanted of her eyes that bore 
the white tint of the pearl and the shimmer of 
the polished black rock, of her skin that breathed 
the warmth of a deep-flushed summer sky, and 
teeth that had caught the clearness of the white 
stone in the hills to the west. 

Softheart knew little of the white man, for the 
tribe never carried to their haunt a prisoner, for 
fear that, should chance favor his escape, he would 
inform his race of their abode; so she had never 
seen one, but had often toyed with the scalps the 
warriors carried home, running her fingers gently 
through the gray, the white or the soft black hair 
upon them, as if their once owners could still feel 
her caress. And if some locks of gold happened 
among them she smoothed those tenderly, seek- 
ing to think of the manner of man who once had 
proudly worn them. They would feel so soft and 
human, and the trinkets and garments breathed 
so much of a kindly spirit, that she always said to 
herself: ‘‘My race think you to be ernel and 
greedy. Surely you cannot be so and yet feel so 
gentle |” 

Many a hunter brought his hard day’s spoils to 
her, and the bravest warriors laid their girdle of 
scalps at her feet ; but her heart was empty and 
her love cold to the loves of her tribe. 

On clear, sunny morns, when the birds’ songs 
would be carried across from among the wild 
flowers, trees and meadows of the east, and only 
the barren plains rolled dryly away to the west- 
ward, Softheart loved to enter the bright, fresh 
world on the eastern side, and often against the 
mandates of her tribe made her way to the cavern 
under the torrent and pushed aside the rock at 
its mouth. 

One sunrise she had journeyed a distance from 
the cavern opening, when she came across the 
form of a man prostrate on the high banks gbove 
the steep ravine. He was dressed in clothes sim- 
ilar to the strange ones the warriors brought 
home; where the neck and hands showed the 
skin was of a clear pink, and upon his hatless 
head elnstered curls of the golden hue she so 
loved. He was famishing from thirst, for every 
now and then he moaned, writhed his supple 
young body further over the edge of the cliff, and 
put forth his tongue in a feverish attempt to 
reach the water below. 

Without hesitation Softheart held to him her 
pouch of spring water, drew from her bosom a 
piece of jerked vension and fed him, while she 
saw with a strange thrill of delight that his face 
was of a wondrous whiteness, and not scarred with 
wrinkles or nose rings as were the faces of many 


of the Nez Percés youth; that his eyes were not 
of the dull yellow and black as those of the men 
of her tribe, but of a soft, steellike blue, like such 
as she had once seen on a fawn ; and upon his lip 
curled golden hair like the locks that crept over 
his white temples. Softheart knelt by his side 
with the homage of some mortal to some god, and 
stroked his hair and face. 

When he was strong enough to articulate she 
found to her delight that he could utter the syl- 
lables of her tribe, and his soft voice and peculiar 
accent gave to the words a novel charm. From 
his feeble sentences she learned that he had been 
separated from a band of hunters, lost his way and 
wandered about for many miles, until, parched 
from thirst and hunger, he had thrown himself 
down within maddening sight of water unattain- 
able. 

But it was more than hunger that ailed him, 
for Softheart soon saw he was suffering from the 
mountain fever. Deep in her heart she did not 
regret it, for she felt that if it were not so he 
would return from whence he came and leave her 
only with his memory. She took him in her 
strong arms, carried him to a deep fissure in the 
rocks, made for him a fire, and left him sleeping 
for the night. 

Before the next rise of the sun she came again, 
and watched over him as he lay feeble and moan- 
ing. And for many suns afterward she came and 
went, nursing him, crouching by his side, listen- 
ing to his fitful breathing, and anxiously watch- 
ing each increasing tint of life surge more vividly 
to his features. When at last he could speak it 
gave her a strange, new joy to hear him say that 
he owed to her his life ; to hear his tales of popu- 
lous cities far away below the sweep of the hori- 
zon, where the people did not live in rude skin 
camps ; where even great chiefs toiled for women, 
and men loved and did not slay; and of that 
place from where he had come, founded by the 
whites but a short time before, and to which 
place the settlers had brought their families to 
form a colony.. And it was not so many miles 
distant. ‘*‘One would only have to wind around 
the northern side of that mountain lying further 
to the east, pass to the south in the sands along 
the slow, brown churlish stream till one came to 
a hill of black-and-white granite, above which 
waved two solitary trees; then make the way 
across, over the swamp, the forest of underbrush 
and rock-strewn plain, straight as an arrow, to the 
east, until the earth grew red and rose in great 
bowlders of blood-red stone; mount the crest of 
the highest roek, and on the other side the new 
colony would be seen.” 

Those were happy days for Softheart, when she 
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would sit by his side through the glory of a brill- 
iant summer sun, amid the freshness and fra- 
grance of the flowers and foliage ; hearing him 
speak, in tones more loved by her than the notes 
of the birds, of things more wise than the wise 
men knew ; watching the west as the hills became 
steeped with a misty purple and distant streams 
flooded with crimson ; watched the great liquid 
colors poured over the clouds and a mass of brill- 
tant, wild-hued fires emblazoning the sky. She 
attired herself entirely in white, for he had said she 
looked her best with it and her dark, warm-col- 
ored skin in contrast ; and she called him, ‘‘ the 
great god,” ‘‘the glorious,” “ king of the thrones 
of the earth,” ‘‘ he who wears the moon upon his 
shoulders and the sun within his hair,” ‘the 
gold flower,” and “the everlasting”; for she 
looked upon him as some wondrous being, and 
deep in her heart loved him with all her savage 
yet great-hearted nature. The memory of the 
strange belief of her race often came to her, and 
as she stood upon those high cliffs in the warm 
sunshine she felt she was indeed upon the hills of 
happiness—and did not think of the gorge that 
roared beneath. 

As for the white man, he was always tender and 
loving to her. taught her how soul met soul at 
the touch of the lips, and took great interest in 
her and her people. One sun she imparted the 
secret of the entrance to her tribe to him, and it 
surprised him so greatly that she ran down 
through the brush and grass to the cave and 
pushed back the rock that choked the entrance. 
Immediately afterward she felt a strange weight 
at her heart. ‘The tribe would have meted death 
to any who divulged the secret, but the misgiv- 
ings she felt were indefinite and did not come 
from fear. 

When she came with the next early rise of the 
sun she could not find the white man, but found 
instead fresh tracks of horses’ hoofs made the 
night before. In vain she hunted the cliffs and 
valleys, looked deep down the gorge, and stood 
upon high places to sean the horizon, returning 
Jate in the dusk, tired, footsore and weary, with a 
great black void at her heart. 

That evening, as she lay by the wigwam fire, 
her father asked : 

‘‘What has stopped the throat of the singing 
bird ? Why are her notes no longer heard ?” 

She said : 

‘‘Our tribe tells that once a paleface loved a 
maiden of eur race, and wedded her, and took 
her to the great teeming eities of the east, where 
she was loved and honored as a chieftain’s wife.” 

The sullen warrior answered, with blazing eyes : 

«There are also tales among us of devils that 
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assume the shape of wild animals, and these lure 
the hunter until he falls into some precipice he 
had not seen. But the Indian became too wary 
for these devils ; so they transformed themselves 
into the whiteface, gifted with a greater mind. a 
smoother tongue and more skillful arms: that he 
may with the first try to get the Indian in his 
power; with the next, win him by gentle speech ; 
and with the third, slay him—for his mission is 
to kill, that his race only may live. The white 
man is treacherous. If one knew the secret of 
the cavern gate never again would our tribe be 
safe.” 

From rise of moon till rise of sun Softheart 
tossed and tore her couch of skin; then she re- 
paired again to the place the white man should 
have been, but still could not find him ; and the 
great black void in her heart had grown greater, 
and it was the sharp shadow of distrust. 

Again that night she tossed in a fever on her 
bed. As the great chasm of distrust widened a 
new impulse possessed her. It seized upon her 
so powerfully that, unable to resist its command, 
while still her people were sleeping, she unloosed 
from his stake her shag-haired pony—the smallest 
of the tribe, and the only one that could crawl be- 
neath the mouth of the cavern—and led him 
through to the eastern side. Here she sprang 
upon his back and drove toward the mountain 
that lay further to the east. The white man’s 
words of the way. to the colony burned in her 
brain. She wound around the mountain’s north- 
ern side ; passed to the south in the sands along 
the slow, brown churlish stream ; came to the hill 
of black-and-white granite with two solitary trees 
above; made her way across, over the swamp, 
the forest of underbrush and rock-strewn plain, 
straight as an arrow, to the east ; rode over the red 
earth, and urged her pony up the great bowlders 
of blood-red stone; mounted the crest of the 
highest rock, and sank exhausted within sight of 
the new colony that slept at her feet. 

The last rays of the dving sun illumined the 
mountain of blood and painted the log huts and 
rough wood cabins of the new village, with smoke 
writhing from the chimneys and children playing 
without the doors, into a color almost as deep a 
red. 

All night she watched—while the dews of the 
night fell upon her, while the mountain wind 
blew her hair like grass before her, and the moon 
that sent all things to sleep let fall soft rays upon 
her. But no sleep came to Softheart, for her 
great Indian eyes, which, like animals’, could 
pierce clearly through long distances, were bent 
upon the village with the glare of a stone figure’s. 

However, before tle next sun bad yet pierced a 
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beam above the horizon, she heard a bugle call, 
and soon saw many men issuing from the houses, 
leading horses by the bridles and forming into 
line. Then, for the first time, she saw him—the 
whiteface she had stolen from the sleep of death ; 
he was at their head, in their lead. But the next 
moment she clutched the turf and tore it up by 
the roots; for by his side, clinging to him as 
though their interlaced hands had grown together 
and become too much a part of the other to be 
separated for an instant, was a golden-haired 
woman leading by the hand a child. The paleface 
Jeaped upon his horse, and then, while the fingers 
of the Indian girl dug the earth till they were 
bruised and bleeding, he bent his face so that his 
lips touched those of the woman. There followed 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs as they all rode away, 
he waving his hand, in parting, to the child the 
woman held aloft in the air. 

Nor was that all. As the white men filed out 
of the village “‘ they turned their horses’ heads to- 
ward the west, past the mountain of blood, in the 
direction of the forest of underbrush, the swamp, 
the hill of black-and-white granite, and the slow, 
brown churlish stream.” 

Then there rang in her ears and sang in her 
blood the words, ‘‘ The white man is treacherous. 
If one knew the secret of the cavern gate the 
tribe would be no longer safe.” 

She raised her hands pitifully aloft to the sun, 
and with a cry as of a broken heart flung herself 
to the ground. But no time now for the heart to 
bewail its breaking. ‘The tribe was in danger. 
Bi fore another rise of the sun the band that had 
just- issued from the threshold of that village 
would be within the cavern beneath the gorge, 
stealthily stealing upon the sleeping Nez Percés. 

With a biting, bitter feeling at her heart she 
Jeaped upon her startled pony’s back, and turned 
his head to the southern side of the mountain of 
blood, the furthest trail away from the one the 
white man had taken, then lashed him westward 
along the southern end of the forest of under- 
brush and swamp land. 

Surely the shag-haired animal knew the peril, 
for the wind had never swept more swiftly over 
the mountain peaks than he skimmed over the 
sharp, stone-strewn plain ; and when he tore his 
flesh on the knifelike underbrush or fell on the 
projecting rocks a word from his mistress instilled 
into him the life that bore him to his feet again. 
Behind her streamed her hair, as if it was fast- 
ened stiff into space, while before her dilated her 
eyes, as if to scorch the thin line of the horizon. 
Surely seldom before had horse or Indian blood 
done severer service, for when at last he fell dead 
at her feet they were at the base of ‘‘ the mount- 
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ain that lay further to the east.” She mounted 
a rock, and in the distance saw a cloud of dust. 
The white men had made good progress, while she 
had taken a much longer way to skirt their trail ; 
but now, with the help of their animals, they 
threatened to reach the goal before her. 

Without pausing she fled to the west, and, 
fainting from exposure and hunger without and 
goaded to madness by the bitter feeling within, 
ran over the plains and made her way up the dif- 
ficult path to the cliffs above the gorge. So 
swiftly did she travel that she reached it before 
the white men had tied their horses at the base. 

But it was now too late to warn the tribe. 
Whatever was to be done had now to be accom- 
plished by herself alone. With ner own hands 
she would have to save her people. Unaided, she 
would have to annihilate the small army of white 
men, or— And a thought seized her that made her 
suddenly clutch the rough bark of a tree to keep 
from falling, and forced a sob to break from her. 
It was to kill one, only one, but the one who held 
the secret of the approach to the cavern. Her weak- 
ness lasted but a second, for the next she stood 
erect against the trunk of the tree, the stern 
lines of her race showing in each of her features. 

Far away the moonlight glinted on the streams, 
and bathed the hills and valleys in soft phosphor- 
escence. It shone on the sides of the same cliifs 
from which she had watched the sinking of those 
short, happy suns. It turned to silver the seeth- 
ing spray of the shrieking gorge as its waters lap- 
ped and lashed the rocks along its way. It played 
strange kaleidoscopic colors over the snakelike 
writhing of the curling monster, seeming to soften 
its force and snarl and serpentlike hissing, and to 
take away some of the wildness of its terrors. It 
lit, too, a lonely line of men slowly climbing the 
cliff’s sides, and glanced back from the gleams of 
their weapons. But above all stood the Indian girl, 
with close-drawn brow and compressed lip, like 
some grim Medusa awaiting fate. 

Closer and closer they crept to her along the 
crest of the cliff. They emerged from the shadow, 
and she saw him, the one who held the secret of 
the tribe, still at their head. The moon illumined 
his face, like a god’s if he had been one, but like 
a devil’s now that she knew him. She made a 
sudden spring as of a panther, and was upon him ; 
a few feet further away the abyss yawned, and 
she felt she had yet strength left to drag him 
over—and fall with him. 

The paleface gave a wild, startled shriek ; but 
he was taken so completely by surprise that he was 
but as a child in her arms. Her eyes and teeth 


shone savagely ; all the craftiness, the doggedness 
and spirit of her race was upon her, She uttered 
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no word, but her entire existence was bent on the 
deeds she was to accomplish. But at the very edge 
of the precipice one quick-minded companion 
caught and held him, and in the second that in- 
tervened another ran to his assistance and struck 
the Indian girl a heavy blow upon the forehead 
just in time to free him from her viselike grip and 
save him from going over the edge; just in time 
for the paleface to see her white garments, start- 
lingly white in the moonlight, flutter down in that 
awful depth, like some ghost flitting through space, 
just before mingling with the celestial whiteness 
of the spray, and her body seized by the roaring 
waves ; in time for him to realize the truth of it 
all, and to cry in a voice pitched high above the 
artillery of the waters: ‘‘Softheart! Softheart ! 
Why have you done this? I came to take you 
back with me, Softheart !” 
Vol. XXXVIL.. No. 2—16. 
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gorge he laid his head upon his hands and wept 
aloud ; for when the waters laid her body on its 
eastern banks neither the fury of the waves nor 
the battle with the rocks in that terrible journey 
to death had robbed her face of a smile. 

But two things remained undisputed: The 
white man never divulged the secret of the cavern 
gate, and the truth was shown of that belief, that 
‘*All who love must journey upon hills of hap- 
piness or into ravines of grief,” and of that say- 
ing, **The red man and the white cannot live 
together.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


by Georce C. Hurvuput, SECRETARY OF THE AMBRICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue year 1893 will ‘be memorable in the history of 
Arctic expeditions. Dr. Nansen, who sailed in the ram 
from Christiana, June 24th, sent on the 21st of July from 
Berlevaag, 70 miles to the eastward of North Cupe, «a tele- 
gram reporting progress. This may be the last news of 
him for some years. He was satisfied with his ship, and 
all had gone well, though the ice in the White Sea was said 
to be in bad condition. His course lay for Yugor Strait, 
between Waigatz Island and the Russian coast. In the 
strait he would take on board 30 sledge dogs, and at the 
Olenetz River in Siberia 26 more. He hoped to reach by 
the end of August the west coast of the New Siberian Isl- 
ands, and then to steer directly north till the ship became 
fast in the ice, with which she will drift, as he believes, to 
the North Pole. 


Mr. Peary left Portland, Me., in the Falcon, on the 8th 
of July. On the 17th he wrote from Battle Harbor in La- 
brador a letter to the New York Sun. He hoped to write 
once more from the northern coast of Labrador before the 
early winter cut him off from the world. His plan is to 
establish winter quarters on Inglefield Gulf in Northwestern 
Greenland, and to s‘art in March next with eight or nine 
men on sledges over the inland ice to Independence Bay, 
discovered and named by him, July 4th, 1892. From In- 
dependence Bay one party is to go to the north as far as 
possible; another is to explore the coast of Greenland to 
the southeast as far as Cape Bismarck, beyond which the 
coast to the northward is now utterly unknown, From 
Cape Bismarck this second party will return across the in- 
Jand ice to the winter quarters, and there be joined by their 
comrades from the north. 


Mr. F.G. Jackson proposes to reach the North Pole by 
way of Franz Josei’s Land. He left England in the last 
week of July for Nova Zembla, where he intends to pass 
next winter alone, exploring the island. It is much to be 
feared that he is doing a very rash and unnecessary thing, 
and that even if he returns from his desperate venture he 
will return practically empty-handed. 


CaITRAL, au independent state at the base of the Hindoo 
Kush, has been visited by two Englishmen, the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce and Dr. Robertson. They traveled from Gilgit, a 
distance of 200 miles, over the Shandur Pass, more than 
12,000 feet above the sea. It was bitterly cold weather, 
with a high wind. The scenery was magnificent, and the 
Valley of Chitral was closed, they found, by the Tirech 
Mir, a two-peaked mountain, 25,000 feet in height. 
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Mr. TxHeopore Bent, the explorer of Mashonaland, has 
done some good work at Axum, in Abyssinia, copying in- 
scriptions and photegraphing ruins, obelisks, etc., in the 
turmoil of a war which at last drove him out of the 
country. 

Mr. Astor Cuanter and ‘his Austrian companion, Lieu- 
tenant von Hihnel, after ascending the Valley of the Tana 
River, in East Africa, reached in March list the eastern 
slope of the Jombene Mountains, which run in a direction 
southwest from the ‘high peak, almost under the equator. 
Kenia itself was in full view ‘before them, a bare-topped 
mountain with densely wooded sides. The forest contin- 
ued to the height of 15,000 feet; the land at the base of 
the mountain and the lowest slopes were covered with 
grass. The Jombene Mountains are inhabited by a dense 
population, the Wamsarawn the west side and the Waembe, 
an agricultural people, on the eastern side. The latter are 
destroying the timber on the ‘mountains in extending their 
plantations of sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, beans, sugar 
cane, and millet of two kinds. 


A work on Deep-sea Sounding, published by Captain 
A. 8S. Barker, U.S. N., gives an account of the work done 
by the Enterprise, of the United States Navy, in soundings 
around the world, south of the equator. Two hundred 
and seventy-two casts were taken outside of the 100-fathom 
line which marks ‘the continental limit, and most of these 
showed depths of between 2} and 34 miles. Between 45° 
and 50° S. Lat. there were 57 soundings made in the Pa- 
cific: 10 gave depths of 2 to 24 miles, 21 depths between 
24 and 3 miles, and 13 depths between 3 and 34 miles. 
Conical mountains rising from the floor of the ocean were 
fount; one in the Atlantic west of Cape Town, with 731 
fathoms of water on the top,-had on each side a depth of 
2,500 fathoms, and another off the South American coast, 
in the same ocean, with 378 fathoms ou top and more than 
2,000 fathoms on the sides. These submarine mountains 
often form the foundations of atolls in the coral seas. 


Proressor A. H. Saves, in the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
for July, shows from the Old Testament and the Egyptian 
monuments that Mount Sinai is not in what is called the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. The Yam Suf of the book of Exodus 
is not, he affirms, the Red Sea, but the Gulf of Akaba, and 
he is inclined to look for Mount Sinai on the borders of 
Midian and Edom, among the ranges of Mount Seir and in 
the neighborhood of the ancient sanctuary of Kadesh-Bar- 
nea, the site of which has been found at ’Ain Qadis. 


Mr. Lerroy, the surveyor of the State of Perak in the 
Malay Peninsula, has lately made the ascent of Gunong 
Kerban, which he finds to be 7,127 feet in height, the 
greatest elevation in Perak. This mountain is in the in- 
terior on the Upper Kinta River, which has its source in 
the neighboring rangé, and flows in a general southerly di- 
rection to its mouth on the Strait of Malacca. The Valley 
of the Kinta seems to be fertile, especially on the south 
side of the mountains, where the slopes are long and gentle. 
Mount Kerban is a mass of gray granite for about 5,000 
feet, and then occurs a schistose formation, which is wear- 
ing away. 

M. Fournereav, who is charged with an archeological 
mission in Siam, has penetrated to Sukhodaya, the old 
capital of the Thai people. Here he found ruined tem- 
ples, buried in the forests, and slabs of sandstone with 
carved figures and numerous inscriptions. Three days’ 
journey from this place he came to Sangkalok, once fa- 
mous for its pottery; and here M. Fournereau counted 40 
old kilns. All the civilization which once flourished here 




















‘was swept away by the incursion of the barbarians from 
the north ; a story everywhere repeated. Another ruined 
city was Lophaburi, founded in a.p. 600, and the residence 
of the Siamese kings in the season of floods. An explora- 
tion in the same great peninsula has just been concluded 
by M. Bonin, starting from Than-hoa, on the Gulf of Ton- 
quin. He crossed the mountain chain which bounds the 
valley of the Mekong on the east, and passed through the 
Moi country to the source of the River Attopenu, an affluent 
of the Mekong. The Attopeu flows northwest, west and 
southwest, around the Pu-Atrat Mountains. M. Bonin de- 
scribes the Mois on the Laos slope of the range as more 
civilized than the others, industrious cultivators of the 
ground and good workers in iron. 


In June last Lieutenant Zalievski left St. Petersburg for 
Yeniseisk, where he expected to be joined in August by 
Lieutenant Dobrotvorski, in command of three steamers 
laden with rails for the Trans-Siberian Railway. These 
steamers left Dumbarton, Scotland, July 15th, for Norway, 
where they were to load and then to proceed to the Yenisei 
River and ascend it to Yeniseisk. Icebound as they are, 
the great Siberian rivers can be made to help the cause of 
civilization. 

In Africa, Sir Gilbert Carter has made an exploration in 
the hinterland of Lagos, to the east of Dahomey, from 
Abeokuta, by Iseyiu, Oyo and Ilorin, to the Niger, and 
back to Lagos by a route to the southeast and then west- 
wardly. The journey lasted three months, part of the 
time through districts ravaged by the smallpox, but with- 
out damage to the white men of the party. The country 
was for the most part well populated, and the inhabitants 
showed a friendly disposition. In all, 57 geographical po- 
sitions were determined. «News from the lake region of 
Africa reaches the outer world at long intervals, and always 
in a fragmentary and dubious shape. Information con- 
cerning Emin Pasha’s movements toward his old province 
has long been wanting, and the stories of his overthrow 
and death at the hands of the Arabs have found their way 
to the coast throngh so many different channels that their 
substantial accuracy’is not to be doubted. Emin repre- 
sented to the Aribs two forces equally hateful in their eyes 
—the Egyptian rule which he %o long upheld in the Equa- 
torial province, and the European civilization, which 
threatens the Arab domination in Africa at every point. 
He was an enemy to be dealt with, when the opportunity 
presented itself; and his romantic career has come to an 
end. 

_ Accorp1Ne to reports from the Pacific whaling fleet, the 
se.son of 1892 was « remarkably open one in the Arctic 
Ocean. Captain McGregor, of the Orca, is said to have de- 
clared that the fieet could have passed through from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic if exploration had been its object, but 
he is also made to affirm that no vessel had ever gone north 
or east of Cape Bathurst ; and both statements may have orig- 
inated with the reporter, who is wholly responsible for the 
announcement that the whaler Newport had reached the 
latitude of 84° N. A letter from Professor Davidson, of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, says: ‘‘ The 
captain reached only 73°, and is dreadfully annoyed that 
the newspaper reporter made such an erroneous statement 
when he had the truth before him.” News at any price 
sometimes costs too much. 

Tue Antarctic Ocean, so long neglected, was visited last 
winter (the summer of the southern hemisphere) by the 
Dundee whalers Balaena and Active. A report read before 
the British Association gives the limits of Lat. 63° and 64° 
40'S., and Long. 52° and 57° W., for the region of obser- 
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vation, the western limit being Terre Louis Philippe and 
Joinville Land. The land was snow-clad, except on the 
steepest slopes, which were of black, apparently igneous, 
rocks. South of Lat. 60° the sea was full of icebergs. 
Sixty-five great bergs and many smaller oues were seen in 
one day. The longest was 30 wiles long, another was 10 
miles, and several were between 1 mile and 4 miles in length. 
The highest was 250 feet above the water, and all the bergs 
were tabular in form. Soundings made off Danger Islets 
gave depths of from 70 to 300 fathoms. There were periods 
of fine, calm weather, alternating with severe gales, accom- 
panied by fog and snow. The average temperature for 
December was 31°.14 Fahr.; that for January, 31°.10, and 
that for February, 29°.65. The lowest point was 20°.8 
Fahr., on the 17th of February, and the highest 37°.60, on 
the 15th of January. The barometer never rose above 
29.804 inches. Further information from the South Polar 
region may be looked for in a few months, when the steamer 
Antarctic, a Norwegian vessel, returns from her whaling 
cruise to the south of New Zealand, in the part of the 
ocean where Ross attained his highest latitude in 1842. 


Mr. E. A. Marret, who has done so much exploratory 
work in the district of the Causses in France, has just pub- 
lished a full description of the subterranean river of Bra- 
mabiau. This river has many ramifications in the grotto 
from which it takes its name, and their total length 
amounts to 6,900 yards. Mr. Martel’s opinion is that the 
caverns through which the river flows are the original 
fractures of the limestone formation, eroded by the water. 
The Grotto of Bramabiau is, in size, the third in Europe, 
the largest being Agtelek, in the County of Gémoér, Hun- 
gary, and the second in rank the well-known Adelsberg 
Grotto. 

A paPER by M. A. Hautreux, in Bulletin 14—15 of the Bor- 
deaux Society of Comm. Geog., gives the results of inves- 
tigations made by him on the currents of the Bay of Bis- 
cay. He dropped floats made of two bottles tied to a cord 
35 meters (nearly 12 feet) in length. The lower bottle was 
weighted so as to keep the upper empty bottle from being 
driven by the wind: and the two drifted with the super- 
ficial layer of water. No current northward along the 
coast was observed, and all the floats released west of 
France drifted toward the southeastern angle of the bay. 
This landward drift has been fatal to many vessels on the 
north coast of Spain, and M. Hautreux’s continued obser- 
vations will have a value for navigators. 


Lake Leopotpn II. has been carefully studied and mapped 
by Mr. Mohun, United States Consul on the Congo, and 
M. F. de Meuse. ‘The lake lies south of Lake Mantumba, 
in E. Long. 18° and between 8S. Lat. 2° 45’, the point at 
which its outlet issues to join the Congo, and S. Lat. 1° 


05'. It receives no important stream, and it is generally 
shallow, especially toward the northwest, where the shore 
line is formed by vast marshes; and the forest comes down 


to the edge of the lake. All the region is inundated in the 
rainy season, and the water covers everything but the trees 
and the tops of the white-ant hills. The population of the 
like basin is extremely dense, but the villages are built at 
a distance from the water, and the woods hide them from 
sight. To the west of the lake live the Tomba; to the 
east, the Gundu ; and these peoples are constantly at war. 
Their flotillas are always cruising about, landing armed 
men to attack the villages and carry off slaves and plunder 
The plantations produce the banana, the manioc, Indian 
corn and peanuts; but, with their endless fighting, the peo- 
ple make only a bare subsistence. 
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“THY KING COMETH UNTO 





3. IGHS the evening blast, 
2S) Wintry ways are cold; 
Snows fall fast,— 


Soul, thy Lord behold! 


Still in patience sweet 

At the door He waits,— 
List Ilis feet, 

Open wide the gates! 


Heart aweary grown ! 

Though life’s summer flee, 
Not alone 

Shall thy Winter be. 


At the winter-time, 

When the flowers low lie, 
Hark! the chime 

Breathes the King is nigh, 


Summer in His eyes 

Smileth warm and sweet ; 
Soul, arise ! 

Touch His hands, His feet, 


Earth for Him of yore 

Found no place, no rest ; 
Evermore 

Spread for Him thy best! 








Make thy brethren glad, 
Garland lives that grieve, 


Crown the sad,— 
Thus thy Lord receive. 


Come, my King, my All! 
Wintry sighings cease ; 
Snows deep fall— 
Deeper dwells Thy Peace. 
M. S. Haycorart. 
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OLD SONGS, 
“ Sina those old songs, I prithee, 
Which like rose vases be 


With memories thrilled, with odors filled, 
Of ancient melody.” 


MUSICAL 


BEING A RESEARCH IN THE 


In contemplating the modern piano in its 
glories of rich woods, ivory and mirrorlike var- 
nish, its delicate carvings and graceful form, the 
mind loses the idea of a stringed instrument. 
Yet it is primarily such an instrument, operated 
by mechanical appliances which take the place of 
the hand or the plectrum in evoking melody from 
its strings. 

Unlike most musical instruments, the piano 
may be said to have retrograded, in a musical 
sense, from its original type. That development 
in the line of sound volume, beauty of finish and 
excellence in workmanship has gone on cannot 
be, and is not, denied; but these qualities have 
been gained at the expense of expression of feel- 
ing and sustained vibration. The various phases 
which in the piano show its evolution from the 
simplest lyrelike instrument are best studied in 
the few remaining specimens of clavichords, harp- 
sichords and spinets treasured in museums or stu- 
dios, or scattered over the world in dark garrets, 
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MAYLAND. | 
where they are regarded merely as pieces of obso- qj 
lete furniture. lJHlere and there beautiful and ie 
graceful specimens are found in good condition i 
as regards exterior, but, Alas! with dead keys and 41 
silent, voiceless strings. Neglect and age have 1 
driven out the souls that throbbed in tremulous iH} 
yearning in their bosoms. ‘| 

The only complete collection which illustrates ; 1 
perfectly the evolution of the pianoforte has been ; 4 
made by Mr. M. Steinert, of New Haven, Conn. qi 
This collection embraces sixty quaint and beauti- ; 
ful forms, and presents the whole history of the + 5 
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THE PIANOFORTE, 
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pianoforte from its earliest infancy to the begin- 
uing of the present century. The larger part of 





it has been placed in the Smithsonian Institute i 
for purposes of study, having been restored so } 
that all the instruments possess their original 


true qualities, and are admirable object lessons 
to the student and the merely curious. 

It was some thirty years ago, while upon a visit 
to the little town of Scheinfeld, in Bavaria, a 
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sleepy old German village, that Mr. Steinert’s in- 
terest was aroused, and his purpose formed of 
making a collection that would be valuable to 
lovers of music. It would be difficult to find a 
spot more picturesque than this little hamlet, 
with its ancient wall surmounted by three medi- 
eval towers above the old entrances. These tow- 
ers were occupied by three officials of the town : 
the first by the Gansehirt, or gooseherd ; the sec- 
ond by the Kuhhirt, or cowherd ; and the third 
by the town musician, whose function it was to 
furnish music for high mass on Sundays, as well 
as for the peasants’ dances and military parades, 
and whose orchestra consisted of the apprentices 
of masons, shoemakers and tailors. It was also 
this musician’s daily duty at noon to play upon 
the French horn while the reapers rested. Then 
at night, at the finish of their ardaous labors, 
when the Angelus tones had died away in the 
soft German twilight, the notes of the mellow 
French horn stole softly and sweetly over the old 
town. 

This man’s life must have been quite to his 
liking, for, as a rule, musicians, like other art- 
ists, decidedly dislike troubling themselves with 
mundane affairs, and he was spared much, per- 
haps, in that his salary, inclnding free lodgings 
in the municipal tower, was paid him in a certain 
number of cords of wood, bushels of corn and bar- 
rels of flour, besides contributions from the wine- 
growers and the brewers. He also received from 
the different families, at the time of the killing of 
hogs, a stipulated quantity of ‘‘ Metzelsup ” and 
sansages, in return for which he annually sere- 
naded those families on New Year’s morning. 

Secreted in this tower, among old bass viols, 
drums and trampets, Mr. Steinert found an old 
clavichord, upon which he had practiced when a 
boy, and although made so many years ago it was 
still in good condition, and he promptly secured 
it. He knew that in the Bavaria of centuries 
ago there flourished monasteries and convents, 
where recluse monks cherished the arts. The 
district of Scheinfeld and the city of Wurzburg 
were governed by Fiirstbischoffes, who were both 
civil and religious potentates, and under whose 
administration art, literature and architecture 
flourished. So it was but natural to suppose 
that music had not been neglected, and that the 
instruments of that period must still exist, unless 
destroyed during the civil wars. On account of 
its seclusion this little hamlet was rarely visited 
by curio hunters, and it seemed highly probable 
that a search would reveal treasures to delight 
the collector. In this he was not mistaken, for 
visits to the quaint old farmhonses, where genera- 
tions had dwelt one after the other, revealed at 
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once many of the objects upon which he had set 
his heart. 

In the dark garrets of these houses, up under 
the red-tiled roofs, he found old clavichords 
which had been hidden there for years in the ob- 
ligato society of disused furniture, dust and 
spiders. Sometimes it was to the astonishment 
of the householder that he revealed these treas- 
ures, so long forgotten; oftentimes he was met 
with vigorous protests of their absolute non-exist- 
ence and peremptory refusals of the privilege of 
search ; but a glass of beer or a cigar generally 
obtained willing consent. 

It was a veritable treasure quest, and he fre- 
quently philosophized over his dusty instruments 
in the garrets where light was admitted by re- 
moving a tile. Strange and poetical fancies hover 
over these relics, to which the makers had mod- 
estly refrained from affixing names or dates. What 
had caused their retirement to these shades ? 
Whose fingers had lingered upon their ancient 
keys? Why had music become so lost an art 
where such instruments still existed to tempt the 
yearning, poetic soul of the Bavarian to give it 
expression on those tuneful strings ? 

He also found instruments of other sorts in the 
houses of the lowly mechanics, who did not know 
the value of them. 

The instruments were shipped to America, and 
it is to this collection that we are indebted for 
much of our knowledge of the precursors of the 
piano. It consists of clavichords—instruments 
in which the tone is produced through the press- 
ure of a brass tangent toward the string ; spinets 
and harpsichords, whose tones are produced by 
quills and leather tangents plucking the string ; 
and of the early ‘‘ Hammerclavier ” (pianoforte), 
in which the tone is produced by a hammer strik- 
ing upon a string. 

The clavichord and spinet resemble in form 
the square piano, although spinets and virginals 
of the English and Italian style bear strong re- 
semblance to a diminutive grand piano. The 
harpsicord resembles in shape the modern grand, 
but rests upon a frame. 

The early musical art found its home in the 
Catholic Church, but it was strictly vocal, and 
consisted mainly of the five church tones of the 
diatonic order. Later on the scale was enlarged 
to twelve notes in its chromatic form, and in- 
strumental music upon the organ was added, to 
lead the voices of the congregation. But harmony 
did not exist, especially in instrumental music, 
owing to the cumbersome construction of the or- 
gan, which required the use of one and sometimes 
two hands to press down the keys, which were 
made of wood, and in some instances were nearly 
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a foot in width. The Germans called the per- 
formance ‘‘ Orgelschlagen.” 

Plutius, in his history of the Popes, says that 
Vitalian I. introduced organs between the years 
660 and 670 a.p. for the purpose of accompany- 
ing the voice. There was an organ in Halber- 
stalt, Germany, that was built in 1351, and had 
four manuals, but the pedal was not added until 
the fifteenth century. The keys of that organ 
were three inches in width, and were separated 
from each other by spaces of half an inch. It 
had twenty bellows and required ten men to force 
air into the pipes. To each bellows was affixed a 
wooden shoe into which the bellows blower in- 
serted his foot, and above his head was placed a 
strong bar of wood to which he clung as he ex- 
erted pressure upon the clumsy bellows with 
heavy, alternating tread. Of the two greatest 
advances possible in the instrument itself, the in- 
troduction of the finger board and the addition 
of pedals, the former was the most important, 
and although Guido is generally considered to 
have been the inventor, the date of the invention 
cannot be positively ascertained. Their earliest 
mention is in 757 A.p., when Constantine V. sent 
an organ having finger keys to Pepin, King of 
France. These keys were similar to the carillons 
of the Netherlands, being four or five inches in 
width. The pedal was certainly invented by a 
German named Bernhard in 1470. The organ 
has been improved in modern times, especially 
during this century, yet no modern improve- 
ments can compare in importance with that of 
Bernhard, for, in adding to the powers of the 
performer, he added to the resources of music by 
calling into existence tones of a depth and vol- 
ume unknown before. The gradual improve- 
ment in organ building brought a greater facility 
for manipulating the keys; harmonic playing 
became more universal, and with it came the es- 
tablishment of the polyphonic school. Thus vo- 
“al and instrumental music were wedded, and the 
music of the church was in its glory. 

The people outside the fold of the church, too, 
longed for the divine art. It is true that they 
possessed the lute and harp as accompanying in- 
struments for their love songs, and that the viols 
and violins enlivened their rustic dances ; but while 
flutes and trumpets were heard at their festive 
boards, an instrument was needed upon which 
the divine character of the church music could 
enter into the home. The clavichord perfectly 
supplied this want and served the composers as a 
medium for the polyphonic music—their fugues 
and canons—and even to reproduce the sustained 
tone of the human voice. In its consignment to 
oblivion we have suffered a loss in that it is the 
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only keyed instrument capable of soulful expres- 
sion. A musical critic of Leipsic wrote in 1782, 
relative to the piano of that day, that through it 
“‘the heart cannot express itself. No picture 
can be completely produced, as light and shadows 
cannot be expressed; only a clearly defined sketch 
can be made. . . . The clavichord, however 
stands highest of all. Although on account of 
its nature excluded from the concert hall, it is 
the companion of the recluse. Here I can repro- 
duce the feelings of my heart; can shade and 
fully express them. In order to judge a virtuoso 
one must listen to him while at the clavichord— 
not at the piano.” Its early history, previous to 
the fifteenth century, together with that of the 
chromatic keyboard, rests in profound obscurity. 
The very earliest mention of the clavichord oc- 
curs in Eberhard Cersne’s ‘‘ Rules of the Min- 
nesingers” A.D. 1404, in which he speaks also of 
the monochord and other musical instruments in 
use at that time. The absence of any prior men- 
tion or illustration of keyed instruments is nega- 
tive evidence only, but it may be assumed to 
prove their invention to have been shortly before 
that date—say in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. Jean de Muris, writing in 1323 and 
enumerating musical instruments, makes no ref- 
erence to the clavichord, but describes the mono- 
chord as in use for measuring intervals. 

This prototype of the clavichord was a most 
primitive instrument, said to have been invented 
by Pythagoras in the sixth century B.¢., but its 
principle was used by the Egyptians 2,400 years 
before. ‘The instrument was used for centuries 
in the church to initiate the singers into the 
mysteries of the eight tones, and consisted of a 
long box of thin wood, having a bridge fixed at 
each end, over which was stretched originally but 
one string, and by plucking this string in the 
centre a tone was produced. The exact octave of 
this fundamental tone was obtained by placing a 
movable bridge so that it divided the string into 
two equal parts. As the vibrations of the two 
sections are thus doubled each half vibrates 
twice as rapidly as the whole. When the string 
was divided into three vibrating segments the 
fifth above the octave was produced, and so on. 
Ultimately it was found more convenient to dis- 
pense with shifting bridges, and. at the points of 
division to ad just fixed bridges, and in the eleventh 
century many strings had been added. Out of 
this grew the clavichord, the sweet-toned instru- 
ment which Koch, in his musical lexicon, de- 
scribes as ‘“‘ Labsal des Dulders, und des Froh- 
sinns theilnehmender Freund” (the comfort of 
the sufferer, and the sympathizing friend of cheer- 
fulness), and of which the poet and musician 
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CLAVICHORD (44 OCTAVES), 1620. 


Ch. Fr. Daniel Schubart said: “ The musical 
coloring cannot be executed on the piano in all 
its nuances ; but the clavichord—this solitary, 
melancholy and inexpressibly sweet instruament— 
if it is made by a master, is preferable to the 
grand and forte piano.” ‘The great masters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wrote 
their most delightful compositions for this instru- 
ment, and Sebastian Bach’s beautiful creations 
were nearly all written for it, and should not be 
attempted upon the piano, it being almost im- 
possible upon that instrument to do them justice. 

Forkel says that Bach delighted in the clavi- 
chord, preferring it for study and for private mu- 
sical entertainments. He did not consider it pos- 
sible to produce such a variety in the gradations 
of tones from any harpsichord or piano, although 
the tone of the clavichord he admitted to be ex- 
tremely weak. It became also the favorite instru- 
nent of Handel, Scarlatti, Haydn, Mozart, and 
even of Beethoven, who said of it: ‘‘ Among 
all keyed instruments, the clavichord is that on 
which one can best control tone and expressive 
interpretation.” 

The lower, or natural, keys of the clavichord 
are usually black ; the upper, or chromatic, are 
white. The strings, of finely drawn brass wire, 
are stretched nearly in the direction of the length 
of the case, but with a bias toward the back. On 
the right of the player are inserted in the sound- 
board—strengthened on the under side by a slip 
of oak to receive them—the wrest or tuning pins, 
around which the strings are fastened, while at 
the back and partly along the left side of the case 
they are attached by small eyes to hitch pins of 
thicker wire. On the right the strings rest upon 
a curved bridge, pinned to fix their direction and 
conducting their sound waves to the soundboard, 
« flat surface of wood beneath, extending partly 
over the instrument. Nearly at the back of each 
key, in an upright position, there was placed a 
small brass wedge, or ‘‘ tangent,” about an inch 
high and an eighth of an inch broad at the top. 
The tangent, when the key was put down, rose 
to the string, and pressing it upward, set it in 
vibration. With a good touch the player could 


feel the elasticity of the string, and the 
more this was felt the better the instru- 
ment was considered to be. By the press- 
ure of the tangent the string was divided 
into two unequal lengths, each of which 
would have vibrated, but the shorter was 
instantly ‘‘ damped ” by a narrow band of 
cloth interlaced with the strings, which 
also damped the longer section as soon as 
the player allowed the key to rise and the 
tangent to fall. The tangent not only 
produced the tones, but served as a second bridge 
with which to measure off the vibrating lengths 
required for the pitch of the notes. Thus 
a delicate tone was obtained that had something 
in it charmingly fascinating. ‘Those made prior 
to the last century had strings for the lower or 
natural keys only, the semitones on the upper 
keys being produced by tangents directed toward 
the strings of the lower. ‘Thus C sharp was ob- 
tained by striking the C string at a shorter length. 
About the year 1725 Daniel Faber, of Crailsheim, 
gave the semitone its own string, and instruments 
so made were distinguished as ‘‘ Bundfrie ” from 
the older ‘‘ Gebunden,” which was a system of 
fretting.” In Mr. Steinert’s collection are three 
beautiful old specimens. One of them was made 
during the sixteenth century. ‘Though the clavi- 
chord may have been introduced long previously 
in England, the first mention of it is in the year 
1500, when William Cornish ‘composed in the 
Fleete ” ‘‘A Treatise between Truth and Infor- 
macion,” in which the following passage occurs : 


“The clavicorde hath a tunely knyde, 
As the wyre is wrested high and low: 
The song of himself yet neuer the les 
Is true and tunable, and sing it as it is.” 





GRAND PIANO, BUILT AFTER THE MODEL OF JOHANN 
ANDREAS STEIN, AUGSBURG. (FAC-SIMILE OF MO- 
ZART’S GRAND, AT THE MOZARTEUM, SALZBURG.) 
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GERMAN ITAMMERCLAVIER, MADE BY JECKEL, WORMS, 1761. inside ¢ 


After this there is frequent mention of the instru- 
ment. Among the privy-purse expenses of Eliza- 
beth of York, queen of Henry VII., the follow- 
ing is entered, dated August, 1502: ‘‘ Jtem. The 
same day Hugh Denys, for money by him deliv- 
ered to a stranger that gave the queen a payre of 
clavycordes, in crowns for his reward e 

The clavichord makers held in greatest repute 
were Wilhelme, of Cassel, and Venesky and Horn, 
of Dresden. After the clavichord came into gen- 
eral use it was considered inadequate for concert 
purposes, and the idea arose of constructing an 
instrument whose strings could be set into 
stronger vibration by means of more powerful 
tangents. Of the stringed instruments that could 
be adapted to this purpose there were known in 
the Middle Ages, in addition to the harp, the 
psaltery and the dulcimer. 

The psaltery, in triangular, square, curved or 
harplike form, was either carried with a ribbon 
around the neck, or when used was placed on 
some piece of furniture. Its strings were oper- 
ated by means of a plectrum, which was fastened 
by rings to the hand of the performer. This is 
the prototype of the virginal, spinet and harpsi- 
chord, all of which are made on the plectrum 
principle, and therefore are incapable of dynamic 
modification of tone by difference of touch. The 
strings are set in vibration by points of raven or 
crow quill, elevated on wooden uprights called 
‘* jacks,” twitching or plucking them as the de- 
pression of the keys causes the points to pass up- 
ward. The tone produced is described by Dr. 
Burney as ‘‘a scratch with a sound at the end 
of it.” 

The first of these instruments to be introduced 
to the public was the virginal, so called, it is 
thought by some, from having been admired by 
the Virgin Queen, Elizabeth ; but Dr. Johnson 
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considers its name to have been derived 
from its being principally cultivated by 
young ladies, or else from its being greatly 
used in convents in accompanying hymns 
to the Virgin. It is of an oblong shape, 
with brass wire strings arranged somewhat 
in the form of a half-triangle, and with 
but one string to each note. Some of 
those of earliest manufacture were made 
in the upright form, but those in the hori- 
zontal position became more popular. One 
of Queen Elizabeth’s virginals is still in 
existence in Worcestershire. At the sale 
of Lord Spencer’s effects at Chichester it 
was described as having ‘‘a case of cedar 
covered with crimson Genoa velvet, the 

f the case lined with strong yellow 
silk.” It is light and portable, weighing 
but four pounds; five feet in length, sixteen 
inches wide and seven inches deep. The front 
is covered entirely with gold. ‘There are fifty 
keys with jacks and quills, thirty of them ebony 
tipped with gold, and the semitone keys, twenty 
in number, are inlaid with silver, ivory and dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, each key consisting of about 
250 pieces. The paintings of the roval arms 
and the ornamentation give it a most beaut:ful 
appearance. 

Sir James Melvil, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” gives an 
amusing account of a curious conversation which 
he had with Queen Elizabeth, to whom he had 
been sent on an embassy by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
in 1564. After her majesty had asked how his 
queen dressed, which of the two sovereigns dressed 
the better, which of the two was the fairer, ete., 
she inquired, ou learning that Queen Mary some- 
times recreated herself in playing upon the Irto 





HAKPSICHORD, BY JACOBUS KIRKMAN, LONDON, 1755, 
ONCE THE PROPERTY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
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and virginal, if she played well, and was answered : 
‘*Reasonably, for a queen.” ‘‘The same day, 
after dinner, my Lord of Hunsdean drew me up 
to a quiet gallery that I might hear some music 
(but he said he durst not own it), where I might 
hear the queen play upon the virginal. . . . I 
ventured within the chamber, and stood a pretty 
pace, hearing her play excellently well; but she 
left off immediately as soon as she turned her 
about and saw me. She appeared to be surprised 
to see me, and came forward seeming to strike 
me with her hand, alleging that she was not used 
to play before men, but when she was solitary, to 
shun melancholy.” 

The motion of the keys and jacks in this in- 
strnment was the canse of the well-known sar- 
casm of Lord Oxford, which is thus described by 
Isaac Reed: ‘‘ When Queen Elizabeth was play- 
ing on the virginal, Lord Oxford remarking the 
motion of the keys, said, in a covert allusion to 
Raleigh’s favor at court, and the execution of 
Essex: ‘* When jacks start up heads go down.” 

The spinet resembles the virginal in construc- 
tion, except that in shape those of the Italian and 
English makes are nearly that of the harp laid 
horizontally, supposing the keyboard to be placed 
on the outside of the trunk or sounding board, 
while the German spinet looks like the clavichord. 
It is said to be the invention of the Venetian 
Spinetti. Banchieri, in 1608, derives the name 
‘*spinetta ” from this maker. At the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London, is, amongst others, a 
most beautiful specimen of the spinet, with the 
inscription upon it, ‘* Anniballis de Roxis, Mede- 
iolanensis, MDLXXVII.” It is almost covered 
with precious stones, as even the keys are pro- 
fusely ornamented with them. Its compass is 
four octaves and an eighth, from E. Like the 
virginal, the spinet has but one string to a note. 
When the second string was added to each note, 
to render the instrument more powerful, it was 
named the harpsichord, or horizontal harp, and 
was used mainly in concert halls. The harpsi- 
chord is, in effect, a double spinet, as two rows of 
quills are used. When the performer wishes to 
play softly he is compelled to take one hand from 
the keyboard and move a stop to the right. A 
single string only is then twanged by the quill, 
the second row of jacks and quills being moved 
by the rail in which they are fixed, so that, when 
raised by the key, the quills pass between the 
strings without setting them in vibration. Many 
rows of jacks, and in some instances an additional 
set of keys and other ingenious inventions, were 
from time to time added to the harpsichord, un- 
til this instrument became quite an_ intricate 
piece of mechanism. 
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A description of the one bequeathed by Handel 
to his secretary, Smith, who wrote the music that 
Handel composed, will explain many of the im- 
provements introduced in the harpsichord. This 
instrument was manufactured by the celebrated 
Hans Ruckers, of Antwerp, and is on exhibition 
in the South Kensington Museum, London. It 
is six feet eight inches in length, three feet in 
height from the ground, and three feet in width. 
The case is the same shape as that of the modern 
grand piano, and is made of black japanned deal, 
with painted ornaments inside the top and upon 
the sounding board. It has too rows of keys, the 
compass of each of which is four octaves and 
seven-eighths, G to F. Each of the upper keys 
has but one quill and one string ; the lower row, 
by use of the stops, can be made to raise quills to 
strike one or two strings. The harpsichord is, 
like the spinet, totally incapable of expression ; 
yet Handel’s performance upon it must have been 
very fine, for, even when his loss of sight com- 
pelled him to trust to his inventive powers in 
playing, his embellishments of the vocal and or- 
chestral score at the Opera House, London, were 
so admirable that the attention of the andience 
was frequently diverted from the singing to the 
accompaniment. This marked preference greatly 
mortified the singers, one of whom warned Han- 
del that if he ever played him such a trick again 
he would jump down upon his instrument and 
put an end to the nuisance. Handel was excess- 
ively amused at this outburst, and, with his usual 
dry humor, said: “ You vill jump, vill you ? 
Very vell, sare; be so kind and tell me ven you 
vill jump, and I vill advertishe it in de bills.” 

The Ruckers, of Antwerp, stood highest in the 
art of harpsichord making, and Hans Ruckers, in 
1585, was the inventor of the third string tuned 
to the octave ; he also extended the compass to 
nearly five octaves. It was the school of the Ruck- 
ers, transferred to England by a Fleming named 
Tabel, that was the real basis of the manufacture 
of harpsicords as a distinct business in that coun- 
try, separating it from organ building, with which 
it had been combined. ‘Tabel’s pupils, Burkhard 
Tschudi and Jacobus Kirkman, became famous in 
the last century, developing the harpsichord in 
the direction of power to the furthest limit. The 
quill plectra so quickly wore out that various sub- 
stitutes were tried, as the process of quilling took 
many hours ; but neither leather, tortoise shell, 
ivory, nor any of the substances used, were found 
to answer as well as the crow quill. Harpsichords 
were constructed with more than twenty modifi- 
cations to imitate the sound of the harp, lute, 
mandolin, bassoon, flageolet, oboe, violin and 
other instruments. In order to produce these 
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different effects new rows of jacks were added, 
which were furnished with materials of the softest 
kind and most conducive to expression ; and vet, 
with all the complications of stops, springs, extra 
rows of keys, and Venetian swells over the 
strings, the grand secret—the real shading of the 
piano and forte —was still wanting. Nothing 
better was devised for angmenting or diminishing 
the sound than to put in motion different rows of 
jacks, so as to withdraw them from or approxi- 
mate them to the strings at pleasure. 

Godfrey Silbermann, of Freiburg, made several 
improvements in the harpsichord about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, especially in the 
keyboard, which he extended, and in the tonci:. 
which he lightened. He also revived the clavi- 
chord in a slightly altered form, calling it the 
clavecin @amour. In it the strings were strack 
and pressed up exactly in the middle by the brass 
wedge, which formed a middle bridge, allowing 
the string to vibrate in the lengths behind and in 
front of it. This wasastepin the right direc- 
tion, although a step backward. 

At one time during the seventeenth century 
the common guitar was so much in vogne among 
all ranks of people as to nearly ruin the harpsi- 
chord and spinet manufacturers. Burney, in 
“« Rees’s Cyclopedia,” article *‘ Guitar,” says that 
“ladies sold their harpsichords for a third of 
their cost, till Kirkman, after spending nearly all 
his money in buying up these instraments for 
better times, made a present of a number of cheap 
guitars to girls in milliners’ shops and to ballad 
singers. He then sent them through the streets 
singing to a few accompaniments that he had 
taught them. In this manner he soon made the 
ladies ashamed of their vulgar and frivolous 
taste.” 

There are some very good specimens of the 
harpsichord in this country. One made by John 
Hitchcock, in the year 1658, and now in the 
Drexel collection at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; a beantiful one, embellished with fine 
painting, owned by Mr. Sypher, of this city: the 
one given to Nellie Custis by George Washington, 
now on exhibition at Mount Vernon ; and one in 
New Haven, made by Jacobus Kirkman, London, 
1755, and having five octaves. 
the property of Napoleon Bonaparte, and is now 
owned by Mr. M. Steinert. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there was such an earnest desire among the mu- 
sicians for an instrument upon which the per- 
former could produce at will both loud and soft 
qualities that the invention of the pianoforte 
was brought about in different countries by sev- 
eral different men nearly at the same time. Its 


This one was once 
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prototype is the dulcimer, a trapeze-shaped in- 
strnment of not more than three feet in greatest 
width, composed of a wooden framing inclosing 
a wrest plank for the tuning pins, around which 
the strings are wound at one end, and a sound- 
board ornamented with two or more sound holes, 
and carrying two bridges between which are the 
lengths of wire intended to vibrate, and a hitch- 
pin block for the attachment of the other end of 
the strings. Two, three, four and sometimes five 
strings Of fine brass or iron wire are grouped for 
each note. 

The dulcimer, laid upon a table, is struck with 
hammers—one held in each hand—the heads of 
wiich are clothed on one side with hard and the 
other with soft leather to produce the forte and 
piano effects. ‘The tone, harsh in the loud play- 
onfused, as there is no damping 
contrivance to stop the continuance of sounds 
when not required. 

National vanity 


ing, is always 


naturally causes the wish to 
possess the greatest number of men of genius, 
and no sooner does anything really useful or 
novel appear than it is claimed by half a dozen 
nations or individnals; so it is not surprising 
that to the invention of the piano there are many 
claimants. 

Until quite recently it was an open question ; 
but chiefly through the efforts of a society in 
Florence, which had decided to have a celebra- 
tion on March 7th, 1874, in commemoration of 
Cristofali, it was proven that he was without 
doubt the first and independent inventor of the 
piano. 

According to the latest researches, he was born 
May 4th, 1653, at Here he attained such 
high renown as a keyed-instrnment manufact- 
urer that Prinee Ferdinand of Medici, known as 
a patron of arts, and especially as a connoisseur 
of music, indneed hime to settle in Florence and 
enter his service as court maker of clavichords, 
spinets and harpsichords, and also to serve as 
custodian of his collection of musical instruments. 

In the vear 1711 it was announced by the cele- 
brated Scipione Maffei, in the ‘‘ Giornale dei Let- 
terati d’Italia” (Venice), that the invention, hith- 
erto considered impossible, of a ‘‘ gravecembalo 
col piano e forte”’ had been accomplished, and he 
continues with the following description: ‘ Si- 
gnor Bartolomeo Cristofali, of Padua, harpsi- 
chord player of the Most Serene Prince of ‘Tus- 
cany, has already made three harpsichords in 
which the prodnetion of more or less sound de- 
pends upon the force the player uses in striking 
upon the keys.” After speaking of the opposi- 
tion with which this new invention met, which 
he ascribes to musicians condemning it without 


Padua. 
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proper trial, Maffei proceeds: ‘‘ Instead of jacks 
that produce sounds by quills, there is a little 
row of hammers that strike the string from be- 
low, the tops of which are covered with leather. 
Every hammer has the end inserted into a circu- 
lar butt, that renders it movable; these butts are 
partially embedded and strung together in a re- 
ceiver. Near the butt and under the stem of the 
hammer there is a projecting part or support 
that, receiving the blow from beneath, raises the 
hammer and causes it to strike the string with 
whatever degree of force is given by the hand of 
the performer ; hence the sound produced can be 
greater or less at the pleasure of the player.”, The 
mechanism, which is then described, was in- 
genious, and the damping was effected by wnder- 
dampers—that is, the dampers acted under the 
strings. 

Although it is evident that Cristofali was really 
the inventor of the pianoforte at least as early 
as 1710, some of the other claimants deserve more 
than passing notice. In England the honor is 
claimed for Father Wood, an English monk at 
Rome, who manufactured a pianoforte in 1711, 
and sold it to Samuel Crisp, Esq., the author of 
“Virginia,” from whom it was purchased by 


Fulke Greville, Esq. This instrument being the 
first piano seen in England, produced an immense 
sensation amongst musicians, but it was defective 
in action, and rapid music could not be played 
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upon it with good effect; when, however, such 
slow pieces as the Dead March in ‘‘ Saul” were 
performed it was considered a marvel. Although 
the pianoforte had been gaining rapidly in pub- 
lic favor on the Continent, almost the only ones 
in England until the year 1760 were those 
made by Plenius, a harpsichordist manufacturer, 
who copied the crude instrument made by Fa- 
ther Wood, and with which he succeeded only 
poorly. But in 1760 twelve working pianoforte 
makers from Germany arrived in search of em- 
ployment, and as they succeeded in thoroughly 
introducing the piano in England they were 
familiarly known by the nickname of the ** Twelve 
Apostles,” 

The claimant advanced by the French is Ma- 
rius, of whom Fétis, the great Belgian authority, 
says that he ‘submitted two instruments to the 
examination of the Académie de Sciences, in the 
month of February, 1716”; for in the ** Recueil 
des Instruments et des Machines approuvés par 
VAcadémie de Sciences” are found, under Nos. 
172, 173 and 174, engraved plans of three instru- 
ments termed by Marius ‘clavecins 4 maillets,” 
with a description of the mechanism, which was 
very simple and imperfect, being merely a piece of 
wood fastened into the end of each key, which 
raised a hammer covered with sheepskin over the 
striking part. In another action, however, he 
approached nearer the desired result. 

Cristofali’s invention was at least five years prior 
to Marius’s, and is greatly superior ; but, judging 
from the crudeness of the mechanism made by 
the latter, it is probable that he had never heard 
of nor seen any of Cristofali’s pianos—which did 
not gain very great success—and therefore he, 
too, is an independent inventor. 

The invention was also brought about, a little 
later, in Germany, by C. G. Schroéter, through a 
series of circumstances. Pantaleon Hebenstreit, 
the violin virtuoso of Eisleben, while sojourning 
at a country inn, heard the old-fashioned dul- 
cimer played by an uncultured musician for peas- 
ants to dance. He was so charmed with the 
dynamic qualities of that rude instrument, but 
above all with the production of its soft and loud 
qualities, that he determined to construct a sim- 
ilar instrument for the purpose of playing scien- 
tific music upon it. Ife quadrupled the dimen- 
sions, and had it made as adouble dulcimer, or 
‘*Hackbrett” with two soundboards, each with 
its scale of strings, on one side overspun catgut, 
on the other, wire. ‘This was in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, and with this power- 
ful chromatic instrument, demanding herculean 
force to play, Hebenstreit gave concerts all over 
Europe and created a tremendous furore, owing 
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to the construction of the instrument and his 
great skill in playing it. 

In 1705 he played before Louis XIV. with such 
success that the king named the instrument 
‘‘pantaleon.” Kiihnan, in Mattheson’s “ Critica 
Musica,” December 8th, 1717, praises it and its 
superiority over the harpsichords in possessing 
the properties of piano and forte. Schrdter, list- 
ening to Hebenstreit’s wonderful performance, 
conceived the idea of attaching to the instrument 
a keyboard ; and thus the piano was also invented 
in Germany. 

Schréter was the son of an organist, and was 
born at Hohenstein, on the borders of Bohemia, 
on the 10th of August, 1699. ‘In 1717,” he 
says, ‘I constructed at Dresden, after much con- 
sideration, the model of a new clavier, with ham- 
mers, upon play loudly or 
softly.” It was exhibited to the court at Dres- 
den, and received the approval of the Elector of 
Saxony, but no reward was given to the inventor. 
Ile further narrates that when he wished to leave 
Dresden it was impossible for him to obtain pos- 
session of the two models he had submitted to 
the court in 1721. In one the hammers struck 
the strings from below, in the other from above : 
that both were supplied with dampers, and that 
the strings could be made to resound softly or 
loudly. The models met the approval of the 
elector, who ordered the construction of one struck 
by hammers from below, but the execution of the 
Without Schriter’s 
knowledge and consent, as he says, his invention 
became known in Germany, and bad imitations 
thereof were made and called pianos. Godfrey 
Silbermann, of Strasburg, manufactured many 
pianos upon Schroéter’s system, and made him no 
payment for using his invention. After making 
two with great care he submitted tlem to Sebas- 
tian Bach for his approval ; but this was net eas- 
ily obtained, for, after trying and examining them 
carefully, Bach praised the mechanism, but com- 
plained of the tone, which he said was unequal 
and feeble, especially*in the upper octaves. Agri- 
cola, the court composer of Berlin, says: ‘* Mr. 
Silbermann had heard these complaints with ill 
grace, and had been angry with Mr, Bach for a 
long time. 
Mr. Bach's criticisms were correct. He came to 
the conclusion, it must be said to his glory, not 
to make any more of these instruments, but to 
work hard to invent something to do away with 
the faults mentioned by Mr. Bach. On this he 
worked many years. Finally, after Mr. Silber- 
mann had in fact made many improvements, he 
sold another instrument to the court in Rudol- 
stadt, and shortly afterward one to the King of 


which one could 


order was never completed. 


But his own conscience told him that 
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Prussia, and, as this one met with universal ap- 
proval, many more. He even had the _praise- 
worthy ambition to exhibit one of these instru- 
ments of his later construction to the chapel- 
master, Mr. Bach, and to have him examine the 
same, and receive from him his utmost approval.” 

According to this report of Agricola, who knew 
Silbermann personally, there remains no doubt 
that we are indebted to the industrious Silber- 
mann for the practical construction and introduc- 
tion of the piano. Another imitator of Schroter, 
Johann Andreas Stein, of Augsburg, whose daugh- 
ter was, in 1794, married to Streicher, of Vienna, 
was a pupil of Silbermann’s, and was decidedly 
successful as a piano manufacturer. His invent- 
ive talent was displayed in the instruments he 
made, which by 1790 were adopted as models 
both in North and South Germany, as the two 
grand pianos formerly belonging to Queen Louis: 
—made by Huhn, organ builder at Berlin, and 
preserved in memory of him at Potsdam—unmis- 
takably attest. Both closely resemble Mozart’s 
grand piano by Anton Walter, of Salzburg, and 
the original model by Stein of 1780. 

Mozart first became acquainted with the Stein 
pianos while in Augsburg, October 1777, and was 
very much pleased with them, selecting them for 
his performances in place of those made by Spaett, 
of Dresden. ‘This brought the Stein pianos into 
publie favor. 

In a letter to his father, Mozart says: ‘ Stein 
warrants the solidity of his sounding boards. 
When he has completed a board he exposes it to 
the air, rain, sun and snow—in a word, to every 





BEETHOVEN PIANO, MADE BY NANETTE STREICHER, 
VIENNA, 1816. 
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atimosphere—that it may split ; then, by means of 
slips firmly glued in, he closes the crevices. When 
x sounding board has been thus prepared it may 
he regarded as safe against all accidents.” He 
then praises Stein’s pedals, which were pressed by 
the knees, and were a great improvement upon 
the harpsichord stops, which compelled the player 
to raise his hands from the keys in regulating 
them. In the end, however, Anton Walter be- 
came Mozart’s favorite maker, although his pianos 
were merely copies of Stein’s. ‘The piano repre- 
sented in the illustration is one of the Steinert 
collection, and is a fac-simile of Mozart’s grand 
now in the Mozarteum at Salzburg, and is a re- 
production of the Stein grand both in action and 
appearance. It is severely plain in outline and 
destitute of any ornamental features, but its very 
simplicity and stiffness add a sort of dignity and 
attractiveness to this old relic. It is suggestive 
of decorous and stately dames in elaborate ruffles, 
beplastered and bepowdered, and gallant courtiers 
in wigs and silken knee breeches, listening with 
solemn attention, now sadly out of fashion, to the 
master’s rendition of selections from the ‘‘ Magic 
Flute” or “ Don Giovanni.” It has five octaves, 
black natural keys, white sharps and knee pedals. 

All of Johann Stein’s children—Friedrich, Mat- 
thaus Andreas and Maria Anna, known as Nan- 
ette—became piano makers and players, but the 
daughter was really the most prominent of the 
group. She was born January 2d, 1769, at Augs- 
burg. When barely eight years of age she played 
to Mozart, at the time of his visit to Augsburg in 
1777, and in spite of the bad musical habits she 
had contracted he said of her: ‘‘She may do 
yet, for she has genius.” Her talent and capacity 
were so obvious that her father early initiated her 
into the details of his business, and upon his 
death, February 29th, 1792, she carried it on, in 
conjunction with her brother Matthaus Andreas, 
with a decision and energy almost masculine. 
She was at once a thorough and capable business 
woman, a pianist of remarkable excellence, highly 
cultured, and a model wife and mother. Her 
husband, also, was a very fine pianist, and a 
teacher of some note, but his name did not ap- 
pear in connection with the business for several 
years. The firm, as late as 1801, was ‘‘ Ge- 
schwister Stein,” subsequently “‘ Nanette Stein ” 
only, which appears as the maker’s name on a 
grand piano with six pedals existing in Windsor 
Castle. It was in 1802 that the brother and sis- 
ter dissolved partnership, each continuing in 
business, and both firms endeavoring to perfect 
their instruments in every possible way. Beetho- 
ven as well as Mozart always showed a preference 
for the pianos made by Stein and his daughter. 


Thayer has unearthed a record of Pastor Tunker, 
showing that Beethoven, as early as 1791, when 
residing at Bonn, always used a Stein instrument. 
The name of the Streichers is closely connected 
with that of Beethoven, they having done much 
to aid him in his domestic arrangements, even 
looking after his bodily health. ‘Thayer, in his 
work on Beethoven, says that upon his return to 
Vienna, after having been in Baden for his 
health, ‘‘ the Streichers coutinued their friendly 
services, procured him two good servants, and 
otherwise looked after his interests. These serv- 
ants remained with him for a year or two, and 
this was probably the most comfortable time of 
the last half of Beethoven’s life.” In one of his 
many letters to Mrs. Streicher he says: ‘‘ Perhaps 
you do not know, though I have not always had 
one of your pianos, that since 1809 I have invari- 
ably preferred yours.” The grand piano in the 
Steinert collection, known as the Beethoven piano, 
has the name of Streicher on the name board, but 
on the sounding board is the following inscrip- 
tion : ‘* Nanette Streicher, née Stein, Wien, 1816.” 
It is claimed, by those knowing its history, to 
have been made for Beethoven for his concerts, 
and that Mrs. Streicher kept it exclusively at the 
disposal of the great master whenever he wished 
to use it. Some of his finest works may have 
been created upon this old instrument, and to the 
true musician it must always remain an object of 
reverence. It is more pretentious in appearance 
than most of the early instruments, having deco- 
rative features, and being finished in a manner 
rarely excelled at the present time in the most ex- 
pensive pianos. It has turned legs, somewhat 
ungraceful in design, but not as inelegant as 
many of the modern carvings at present in vogue. 
It probably had six pedals, similar to the piano 
now in Windsor Castle, but they have long been 
missing, and traces of them only remain. 
Another of the very interesting pianos belong- 
ing to the Steinert collection is one made by the 
elder Stein, which was brought to America in 
1793—during the Reign of Terror. It belonged 
to the Countess de Vernoix, née De Broullier, 
who, after having. lost father, brother and uncle 
by the guillotine, escaped with her mother to 
England, whither her young husband had pre- 
ceeded her through the aid of his devoted valet. 
For a short time the countess gave lessons upon 
this piano, until through the efforts of the valet 
and his sister—the faithful nurse of the countess 
—-they obtained means from their possessions in 
France to emigrate to Louisiana. Here they re- 
mained until 1804, when their estates were re- 
stored to them under Napoleon I., and they re- 
turned to France, leaving to the valet, Jules 
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Clumier, the plantation and all its belongings, 
including the piano, as a reward for his faithful- 
ness. Jules’s daughter married a Mr. Demont, 
and removed with her husband to Indianapolis, 
where she died, leaving the piano to Miss I. M. 
Herder, of whom Mr. Steinert purchased it. It 
is a handsome instrument, made of mahogany, 
with a large panel of silk tapestry presenting a 
highly colored and wondrously drawn boating 
scene, set in the front, with rich decorative ef- 
fect. It has four pedals, and by pressing one of 
them the player can exactly reproduce the man- 
dolin’s tones. If this pedal were added to the 
modern piano it would be a most agreeable varia- 
tion at times. It has brass ornaments of lyre- 
shaped design, and exhibits a skill in musical con- 
&truction and wood working, and a solidity in 
build, that its years and viacissitudes have left 
but little impress upon. 

There is another instrument in this collection 
called a * violin piano,” which is remarkable as 
an example of many efforts to reproduce me- 
chanically the action of string and bow instru- 
ments. It was built by Bandet, of Paris, early 
in the present century. The strings are of wire, 
one to each note, strung vertically, and attached 
to each are bristles which project about an inch. 
A roller of composition metal slightly “‘ rosined ” 
is made to revolve rapidly by means of a treadle. 
When the keys are pressed they rise, forcing the 
bristles by whalebone tangents against the roller, 
exciting the musical vibration. The result is a 
volume of sound that to the general ear is far 
more pleasing and satisfying than that of the 
pianoforte. 

Such an instrument was constructed in Nurn- 
berg in 1610, with catgut strings, and another 
was made in Gorlitz, in 1795, with a violin bow 
adjusted in a frame for each string. These were 
set in motion by a pedal. ‘The Baudet instru- 
ment of course is a great improvement upon 
these older efforts, and it certainly succeeds in 
rendering in a melodious and natural manner the 
tones of an entire string orchestra. 

Another handsome specimen of the skill of the 
early manufacturers, of this century, is the Bab- 
cock instrument, made in Boston in 1815. It is 
so thoroughly in the style now recognized as 
** Colonial ” that it is a wonder it is not repro- 
duced as a fitting adornment of the many houses 
now being built in this style of architecture. It 
has columnar legs, connected by massive but pro- 
portional base bars to which the pedals are at- 
tached. It has chaste, almost severe outlines, 
and is ornamented by slight straight lines of in- 
laid brass. There are three drawers in the, body, 
which are, however, not apparent, having no 
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handles, but are opened from beneath. This is 
a fair sample of the work dove by American 
builders a century ago, and which to-day orna- 
ments secluded garrets in out-of-the-way places. 

As early as 1775 pianos were built on this con- 
tinent by John Behrent, of Philadelphia, which 
was the centre of the trade until 1835, and at the 
beginning of the century Bordentown, N. J., was 
already known for the instruments made by J. 8. 
McLean, to whom was issned the first patent per- 
taining to the craft, in 1796, shortly after the 
Patent Office was established. 

In 1825 Babeock invented a cast-iron ring in 
the shape of a harp, for the purpose of increasing 
the power of resistance to the pull of the strings, 
which led to the making of the iron hiteh-pin 
plate, together with that portion which supported 
the wrest plank, in one prece. The work of these 
early makers was solid, substantial, and distin- 
guished by carefulness in construction, Between 
the years 1694 and 1879 some five hundred patents 
were issnved in Europe and America for inventions 
of parts of pianos, and since 1879 there have been 
granted about one hundred and sixty in this coun- 
try alone. To-day American builders stand at the 
head of the trade, and are continually contrib- 
uting to the improvement and perfection of this 
instrument. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Impressions AND Ortnions. By George Moore. 346 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Warsrwer Music. Poems. By Charles Crandall. 120 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Wrzarp’s Manvat. Leisure Hour Library, No. 337. 122 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. W.S. Trigg, 149 Duane Street, 

New York. 

For Lire anp Love. By Richard Henry Savage. Neely's 
Library of Choice Literature, No. 19. 448 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago. 

Rayrmrs BY Two Frarenps. By Albert Bigelow Paine and 
William Allen White. -@26 pp. Cloth. M. L. Izor & 
Son, Fort Scott, Kan. 

For My Own Saxe. By Marie Bernhard. Translated by 
Mary Stuart Smith. Authors’ Library. 258 pp. Paper, 
500. The International News Co., New York. 

CaTALOGUE oF THE Russtan Seorion, Worup’s CoLumMBIAN 
Exposrrion, Carcaco, 1893. 572 pp: Boards, illumi- 
nated. Published by the aapetel Russian Commis- 
sion, Ministry of Finances, St. Petersburg. 


OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


THE opening chapters of a new serial story, entitled 
“ The Silver Shafts,” will be published in the next (March ) 
number of Franx Lesure’s Poputan Monruiy. It was 
written especially for this magazine by Frances Swann 
Williams, a well-known contributor to the leading period- 
icals, and author of ‘‘ Mr. Gadsbury’s Brother,” ‘The 
Jocelyn Sin,” ‘‘ Old Forty’s Master,” etc. The plot is 
strong and full of dramatic interest, stirring incidents and 
strong portrayal of characters typically American. 
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